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This Issue in Brief 


A Proposal: A National Conference on Correc- 
tional Problems.—‘‘For many years we neglected 
the entire spectrum of criminal justice,” said 
Chief Justice of the United States Warren Burger 
in his remarks at the American Bar Association 
meeting at Dallas in August. “Slowly, but with 
increasing pace, we have corrected procedural in- 
equities,” he continued. “‘In time we must take 
stock of what we have done and see whether all of 
it is wise and useful and constructive.” The Chief 
Justice proposes that the American Bar Associa- 
tion take the leadership in a comprehensive and 
systematic study of our penal and correctional 
systems. Without effective correctional systems, 
he concludes, an increasing proportion of our 
population will become chronic criminals with no 
other way of life except the revolving door of 
crime, prison, and more crime. 


‘Some Perspectives on Violence in America 
Today.—The country is increasingly concerned 
about violence in America. We asked Dr. 
W. Walter Menninger, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence, to comment on all mani- 
festations of violence and why there is so much 
violence today. He identifies the elements which 
he believes prompt violent behavior and delineates 
what can be done to cope with the complicated 
problem. He concludes his discourse with 10 
“themes of challenge’? which may serve as guide- 
lines in continuing deliberations about violence in 
our society. 


The Hippie Phenomenon: Some Legal and Cor- 
rectional Issues.—The hippie phenomenon, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lewis Yablonsky, author of the 
widely read The Hippie Trip, has produced a 
variety of complex legal and rehabilitation issues 
that complicate the system of criminal justice. He 


has made an intensive study of the hippie and his 
use of narcotics and drugs, and why he rejects the 
concept of delinquent status and does not con- 
sider himself a law violator. Dr. Yablonsky con- 
tends that new, radical, and pioneer methodologies 
need to be developed, accepted, and instituted if 
inroads are to be made into the complex set of 
sociolegal problems produced by the psychedelic 
movement. 


State of Prisons in the United States: 1870- 
1970.—The year 1970 marks the 100th anniversary 
of the National Prison Association, now known as 
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the American Correctional Association. Professor 
Negley K. Teeters, who has made a lifelong study 
of penal and correctional institutions and prison 
programs, tells us what has taken place in Ameri- 
can prisons across the 100 years. He comments on 
the so-called ‘“‘new” penology of the thirties and 
what needs to be done in the years ahead. 


The Training School: Stepchild of Public Edu- 
cation.—The training school for juvenile offenders 
is coming under the same scrutiny today as public 
schools, reports Benedict S. Alper, lecturer in 
criminology at Boston College. At both institu- 
tions children are the recipients of compulsory 
education, he declares, and consideration should 
be given to placing training schools under state 
educational auspices. Training schools are public 
schools, he emphasizes, and should be given the 
same budgetary, curricular, and faculty considera- 
tions and physical facilities as all other public 
schools. He calls on correctional leaders to see that 
this is done. 


Discipline in a Treatment-Oriented School 
for Delinquent Boys—lIn his article, Brother 
Christian Hynes, executive director of Lincoln 
Hall, a school for delinquent boys in need of 
special supervision, uses the term discipline in a 
negative but popular sense of punishment and 
control. The boys at Lincoln Hall are assumed to 
be free and responsible persons, capable of under- 
standing and obeying simple directives. Harsh 
punishment or total permissiveness are regarded 
by Brother Hynes as obstacles for most delin- 
quents. Proper discipline, he insists, can be 
genuinely therapeutic. 


Jamming the Revolving Door.—Current na- 
tional statistics reflect that between 30 and 40 
percent of those released from confinement later 
return to prison. But the Manpower Development 
Training Program at the New York City Refor- 
matory at Rikers Island has demonstrated that 
the revolving door can be jammed, according to 
Arthur Jaffe and Alice Reed of New York City’s 
Board of Education. New York City’s Parole 
Commission shows only a 20 percent return of 
inmates who have participated in the MDT pro- 
gram which provides them with a marketable 
vocational skill, upgrades them academically, and 
places them in a group counseling program where 
their problems are explored and they are voca- 
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tionally oriented to the world of work and to 
socially acceptable behavior. 


Busman’s Holiday.—William C. Nau, chief pro- 
bation officer for the United States District Court 
at Columbia, S. C., relates the highlights of his 
trip to England where he visited with judicial and 
correctional leaders and observed probation, 
prison, and aftercare programs. He found that his 
hosts were warm and friendly and that they 
recognized that even in prison young people need 
green fields for playing games and a helpful hand 
from the entire community. 


Volunteers in Probation and Parole—An 
estimated 300 cities are now using volunteers in 
some capacity with court programs, report Dr. 
Charles E. Unkovic and Jean Reiman Davis, both 
volunteers in Florida’s Community Services pro- 
gram which was established by enabling legisla- 
tion in January 1968. As of September 23 there 
were 2,137 volunteers registered with the pro- 
gram. The authors describe the State’s recruiting 
and training program, the various services 
rendered by volunteers, and assess the program’s 
efforts to date. 


Detoxification Center: A Public Health Alter- 
native for the “Drunk Tank.”—In 1966 the Report 
of the President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia asserted that persons who 
are so intoxicated that they cannot care for them- 
selves should be taken into protective custody by 
the police and brought immediately to an ap- 
propriate health facility. The following year the 
District of Columbia Department of Public Health 
established a Detoxification Center. Richard J. 
Tatham of the Health Department’s alcoholism 
and drug addiction program describes the Cen- 
ter’s facilities, staff, and program and evaluates 
its results to date. 


Southern Mountaineers’ in City Juvenile 
Courts.—From 1940 to 1960 nearly 2 million 
persons have migrated from Appalachia to mid- 
western industrial center slums, writes Ben R. 
Huelsman, former juvenile court probation officer 
and currently a graduate student in anthropology 
at Indiana University. He states that very little is 
known, however, about their cultural background, 
cultural conflicts, problems of social adjustment 
encountered following the in-migration, and cul- 
tural factors in mountain migrant delinquency. 
Mr. Huelsman shares with us his experiences with 
Appalachian migrants. 
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A Proposal: A National Conference 
on Correctional Problems® 


By WARREN E. BURGER 
Chief Justice of the United States 


For many years we neglected the entire spec- 
trum of criminal justice. Slowly, but with increas- 
ing pace, we have corrected procedural inequities. 
This emphasis has led us to commit large public 
resources to the factfinding process—the litiga- 
tion of criminal charges and issues. In time we 
must take stock of what we have done and see 
whether all of it is wise and useful and construc- 
tive. 

Meanwhile we must soon turn increased atten- 
tion and resources to the disposition of the guilty 
once the factfinding process is over. Without 
effective correctional systems an increasing pro- 
portion of our population will become chronic 
criminals with no other way of life except the 
revolving door of crime, prison, and more crime. 


HERE ARE some problems of American life 
IL retating to the law and the fair administra- 

tion of justice which judges in their deci- 
sional function cannot properly and ought not 
attempt to solve. That judges cannot solve a prob- 
lem by judicial decision is no reason for judges to 
remain silent or to be passive spectators of life 
around us. Judges can help—in the sense that all 
lawyers can help—by contributing leadership, 
ideas and programs based on the unique experi- 
ence our work provides, and we have a duty to do 
so. 


The Neglected Phase of Criminal Justice 


Specifically, I speak of the problem of what we 
should do with those who are found to be guilty 
of criminal acts. This is one of Mankind’s large 
unsolved and largely neglected problems. 

I do not mean that everyone everywhere has 
neglected the correctional phase of criminal jus- 
tice. Many important improvements have been 
made in the federal system over the past 30 years 
or more.’ Some of the states have very superior 
correctional systems guided by dedicated and 
skilled men and women drawn from the social and 


Responsibilities, and the Special Committee on Crime Prevention and 


Control, at Dallas, Texas, August 11, 1969. 


behavioral disciplines and many whose skills 
derive from long experience. Indeed, it is with 
this corps of dedicated people that much of the 
hope for the future rests. 

I need not say in mid-1969 that the problem of 
securing an orderly society within a system of 
ordered liberty, guided by fair concepts of justice, 
is one of the great priorities of our time. However, 
the disposition of convicted persons is a crucial 
priority within that primary priority. The day 
when lawyers and judges could confine themselves 
sedately to deeds, wills, trusts, and matters of 
commerce is gone. They must increasingly devote 
their special skills and talents to the large prob- 
lems of community and national concern. 

A friend of mine expressed some surprise 8 or 
10 years ago that I had become so deeply con- 
cerned with the administration of criminal justice 
and asked “‘why?” I answered with a question, in 
the common fashion of lawyers: “If we do not 
solve what you call the problems of criminal 
justice, will anything else matter very much?” 

As we prepare to welcome the Moon Astronauts 
in Los Angeles it may not be out of order to make 
the obvious comment that a society which can 
spend billions to place three men into a flawless 
moon landing operation ought to be able to enforce 
its laws, protect its people, and deal with its 
delinquents both before and after conviction. 
Being first in space does not prove anything about 
the validity of the social and legal institutions of 
either Russia or America—and it surely proves 
nothing about our systems of justice. Dealing 
with the human animal is a task far more complex 
than exploring space; there the mathematician 
gives us a degree of predictability which can never 
be possible when human beings are involved. 
Moreover, if Man could be “programmed” our 
race will have really been lost. 

Immature societies, like immature people, some- 
times tend to think and say that everything they 
have is “the best’; but we are now the oldest 
continuing republic on earth and we have no need 
to bolster our national ego. We can afford to take 
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a hard look at all our institutions, to compare 
them with other societies, and to learn from them 
as they have so often learned from us. 


Social Utility of What Is Proposed 


Let us look for just a moment at how we are 
dealing with those charged with crimes. Over a 
period of 30 years, with a sharp acceleration in 
recent years, we have afforded the accused 
offender the most elaborate procedures, and the 
most comprehensive system of trials, retrials, 
appeals, and post conviction reviews of any 
society in the world. None can match us in these 
manifestations of concern for the accused. 

If I were sure—and I am not sure either way— 
that all this was good for the accused in the large 
and long range sense that it helps nim, I would 
be in favor of all of it. We should put the ques- 
tion: “What is the social utility of what is 
proposed?” By “social utility’ we must mean 
simply that a process is useful to all of us and that 
it strikes a fair balance between Society and the 
individual. This is the keystone of a fair and 
decent system of justice. It is against this stand- 
ard that social institutions must be judged. 

I challenge the social utility of any system of 
criminal justice which allocates, as we now do, 
a disproportionate amount of our resources to the 
techniques of trials, appeals, and post conviction 
remedies while it gravely neglects the correctional 
processes which follow a verdict of guilt. 

I do not suggest we diminish in the slightest 
our efforts toward ensuring that in every criminal 
proceeding—trial or not—we have three com- 
petent and trained professionals: a skilled judge, 
a skilled prosecutor, and a skilled defense advo- 
cate. This tripod must have three legs to stand. 
We must insist on this. What I do suggest is that 
we must not stop there. 

The American Bar Association Criminal Justice 
Project will soon be drawing to a close. All but 
two of its 15 or 16 reports have been, or are ready 
to be printed. I believe this undertaking will in 
due time take its place as one of the great enter- 
prises of the organized bar. If the bulk of these 
standards becomes part of the state and federal 
administration of criminal justice we will have a 
much better system. Parenthetically it will reduce 
the work of the Supreme Court—a matter in 
which I now have an acute interest. 

But splendid as these efforts are, they are not 
enough. No progress should ever really satisfy 
Man. No accomplishments should ever be regarded 


as completing any task. Each becomes a platform 
for the next step, and the Criminal Justice Project 
is surely no exception. I hope progress and events 
will soon render it obsolete. 


Need to Re-Examine Our Penal and 
Correctional Systems 


We must not content ourselves, however, with 
lavishing great concern and expense and man- 
power on criminal trials and elaborate procedural 
devices. We must take a fresh look at our responsi- 
bility to society with respect to the guilty who are 
convicted. By that I do not mean to expand or 
enlarge the postconviction remedies—let that be 
clear—except as to states which still fall short in 
this respect. Some improvements need to be made 
in the processing of postconviction claims and 
examination of such claims administratively— 
but that is another story for another day. 

What I propose is this: that the American Bar 
Association take the leadership in a comprehen- 
sive and profound examination into our penal and 
correctional systems from beginning to end—pa- 
role, probation, prisons, and related institutions, 
their staffs, their programs, their educational and 
vocational training, the standards and procedures 
for release. By this I mean a study at least as 
careful and comprehensive as the American Bar 
Association Criminal Justice Project. (1) We 
should explore the desirability of separating the 
sentencing from the factfinding function; (2) we 
should explore more fully programs of limited con- 
finement and work release; (3) we should explore 
teaching methods adapted to the abnormal psy- 
chology of the habitual offender; and (4) we 
should search for programs that will permit the 
reduction of sentences as incentives for prisoners 
who will educate and train themselves. The pros- 
pect should be held out to each that he can—liter- 
ally—educate himself out of confinement, thus 
preparing him to make his living honestly, with 
pride in his own skills. 

I have no program or plan. All I have is the 
profound conviction, which I believe most judges 
share, that there must be a better way to do it. 
There must be some way to make our correctional 
system into something other than a revolving door 
process which has made “recidivist” a household 
word in America. 

Such a study will cost a great deal in time 
of busy lawyers, judges, and others. It will re- 
quire that the social and behavioral disciplines, as 
well as state and federal prison administrators, 
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and parole and probation officials, take part. Such 
a study will require considerable money, but when 
I observe what has been done in the Bail Projects, 
the National Defender Project, the American Bar 
Association Criminal Justice Project, and others, 
I have no doubt the manpower will be a far 
greater problem than the money. 

If there are any correctional experts, they are 
not the lawyers and judges. For this reason the 
American Bar Association should enlist every 


Some Perspectives on Violence 
in America Today 


SOME PERSPECTIVES ON VIOLENCE IN AMERICA TODAY 5 


discipline which has something to contribute. 

This great Convention of the American Bar 
Association opened appropriately with a Prayer 
Breakfast Sunday morning so that we could seek 
Divine guidance in all matters relating to our 
responsibilities as members of the Bar. Let us 
never forget that in His teaching the redemption 
of sinful men has a high place. If we accept this 
in our daily lives, we surely cannot fail to apply 
it to the correctional phase of criminal justice. 


By W. WALTER MENNINGER, M.D. 


universities. Murders. Robberies. Assaults. 
These are all manifestations of violence— 
violence which has prompted increasing concern 
on the part of the American people. This concern 
has prompted much political rhetoric and pro- 
found emotional reaction. Why is there so much 
violence today? 

To better understand the violence in our society 
today, it is necessary to place the subject in per- 
spective—historically, psychologically, and _ so- 
cially. Then we can better identify elements which 
prompt violent behavior and better cope with 
the problem in whatever context we face it—in 
the community at large, in the process of law en- 
forcement and the administration of justice, and 
in the process of corrections. 


: SSASSINATIONS. Riots. Student disruption of 


Historical Perspective 


Is there a real increase in violence in America? 
The popular conception is that violence is greater 
today than it has been in the past, although a 
number of social scientists have questioned that 
conclusion. Dr. Kar] Menninger, for one, has been 
widely quoted for his observation that there is 


* Dr. Menninger is a Commissioner of the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence appointed 
in 1968 by President Johnson to “go as far as man’s knowl- 
edge takes” it in searching for the causes of violence and 
the means of prevention. Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower is Chair- 
man of the Commission. 


Staff Psychiatrist, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas* 


less violence today than there was one hundred 
years ago. 

The lack of baseline data for violent activities 
in the past makes it extremely difficult to get any- 
thing more than an impressionistic assessment of 
past violence in comparison to present violence. 
Even today, one of the major problems in inter- 
preting the Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is the fact that there are 
so many independent reporting jurisdictions, with 
their own definitions and loosely controlled re- 
porting practices. Further, this reporting system 
is only 39 years old. Statisticians who have a 
thoroush knowledge of crime reporting have ob- 
served that “The lack of adequate statistical com- 
pilations in the United States makes it very 
difficult to assess trends in aggressive crime, or 
the types of criminal offenses. Until there is devel- 
oped a complete information system of criminal 
justice within each state which will accurately 
account for and describe offenses, offenders, each 
step in the process of the administration of 
justice, and the areas of correctional treatment, 
there will never be available the needed basis for 
determining with any degree of exactness what 
are the real trends in the various kinds of crimi- 
nal offenses.”’! 


The Task Force on Historical and Comparative 


1 Ronald H. Beattie and John P. Kenney, ‘‘Aggressive Crimes,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
364, March 1966, pp. 78-85 (Special Issue on ‘Patterns of Violence’’). 
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Perspectives of Violence, a Task Force of the 
National Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence, has issued a two-volume re- 
port on Violence in America, with an attempt to 
put in more thorough perspective the history of 
violence in our society. In their conclusion, they 
observe: 


Whether the United States is now a “violent society” 
can be answered not in the abstract, but only by com- 
parison, either with the American past or with other 
nations. The historical evidence suggests that we were 
somewhat more violent toward one another in this dec- 
ade than we have been in most others, but probably less 
violent in total magnitude of civil strife than in the 
latter Nineteenth Century, when the turmoil of Recon- 
struction was followed by massive racial and labor 
violence. Even so, in contemporary comparison with 
other nations, acts of collective violence by private 
citizens of the United States in the last twenty years 
have been extraordinarily numerous, and this is true 
also of peaceful demonstrations. In numbers of political 
assassinations, riots, politically relevant armed group 
attacks, and demonstrations, the United States since 
1948 has been among the half-dozen most tumultuous 
nations in the world. When such events are evaluated in 
terms of their relative severity, however, the rank of 
the United States is somewhat lower.... 

In a comparison that gives greatest weight to the 
frequency of violent events, the United States ranks 
fourteenth among 84 nations. In another comparison, 
based mainly on the severity of all manifestations of 
political instability, violent or not, the United States 
stands 46th among 84 nations. In other words, the 
United States, up to 1965, had much political violence by 
comparison with other nations, but relative stability of 
its political institutions in spite of it. Paradoxically, we 
have been a turbulent people, but a relatively stable 
Republic. 


It is clear, as one reviews the historical and 
comparative perspective of violence in America, 
that we are indeed a nation with a considerably 
violent past. 

One interesting assessment of patterns of 
violence was reported by Ferdinand in a study of 
annual arrest reports of the Boston Police from 
1849 to 1951 for seven major crimes. When the 
rates of those crimes (murder, manslaughter, 
forcible rape, robbery, assault, burglary, and lar- 
ceny) are examined collectively, he noted a dis- 
tinct downward tendency. Murder, larceny, and 
assault showed a clear decline over that 100-year 
period, while burglary and robbery showed a 
downward tendency despite periodic upswings. 
Manslaughter increased dramatically around the 
turn of the century, but declined subsequently. 
Only forcible rape had shown a tendency to 
increase during the 100-year period studied.’ 

The question persists—to what extent is 
violence increasing in our society? The Uniform 


2 Hugh Davis Graham and Ted Robert Gurr, “Violence in America, 
Historical and Comparative Perspectives,” Staff Report to the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, Vol. 2, 
1969, p. 628. 

8 Theodore N. Ferdinand, “The Criminal Patterns of Boston Since 
1849,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 73, July 1967, pp. 84-99. 
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Crime Reports does suggest a definite increase in 
the frequency of violent crimes in the past few 
years, and in testimony before the Violence Com- 
mission, Ronald H. Beattie, who only 3 years ago 
thought the evidence was still equivocal, concurred 
that there has now been an upward swing. 

Not only is evidence found in the United States 
of increasing violence in recent years; Leon 
Radzinowicz, an English sociologist and crimi- 
nologist, presented to the Violence Commission 
information that the rate of violent crimes has 
likewise increased in other countries. Also, the 
historians have reported few precedents for the 
massive student and antiwar protests currently 
taking place in this country and throughout the 
world. 

Beyond statistical summaries and impres- 
sionistic responses, violence has a greater visi- 
bility today as a result of the expanded capacity 
of the news media, particularly television, to com- 
municate rapidly to great numbers of people. 
People on the whole are much more aware of 
things going on in the world, especially violent 
events, which are always “news.” At the same 
time, people have a tendency to forget the painful 
past. Few people are aware of the extent of the 
New York Draft Riot of 1863, which involved 
destruction that vastly exceeded that of the Los 
Angeles Watts Riot of 1965. Few people realize 
that between 1915 and 1919 there were 22 major 
interracial disturbances in the United States, 
making that time span comparable to the period 
from 1964 to the present. 

Clearly, there is a great deal of violence of all 
kinds evident today—violence in war, in man’s in- 
ability to get along with man, in violent crimes, 
and in riot behavior in cities and on campuses. 
How do we understand this phenomenon in terms 
of changing biological or environmental factors? 


Psychological Perspective 


Although there is considerable scientific dis- 
cussion about the evolution of man and survival 
of the fittest, the basic psychic structure of man, 
the basic elements of the human personality do 
not appear to have profoundly changed. Man is an 
animal, one of two species in nature which indis- 
criminately kills its own kind. (Rats are the 
other!) While there is some dispute in the social 
science disciplines as to the innate character of 
aggressive behavior, clearly, young children dem- 
onstrate violent behavior early in life and 
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emotional reactions of violent character are re- 
peatedly evident in men and women of all ages. 
A key problem in all of this is that we have 
feelings about what is happening, and these feel- 
ings are far more powerful in affecting our be- 
havior than we would like to think. Sigmund 
Freud observed more than 50 years ago that: 


Students of human nature and philosophers have long 
taught us that we are mistaken in regarding our in- 
telligence as an independent force, and in overlooking 
its dependence upon the emotional life. Our intelligence, 
they teach us, can function reliably only when it is re- 
moved from the influences of strong emotional impulses; 
otherwise it behaves merely as an instrument of the 
will and delivers the inference which the will re- 
quires .... The shrewdest persons will all of a sudden 
behave like imbeciles as soon as insight is confronted 
by an emotional resistance.* 

Freud was simply asserting a fact we don’t like 
to acknowledge—that we are emotional animals. 
Our emotions, such powerful forces that motivate 
us, are not particularly rational. So often while we 
may explain to ourselves why we think we do 
what we do, our explanations are transparently 
false. We don’t really know why we have the 
prejudices we do; we may make some careful 
rationalizations to justify our actions and our 
prejudices, but more often than not we don’t 
know why. 

Toward what do these emotions prompt us? One 
observes in children, and also in adults, that one 
primary goal of our emotions is to find pleasure 
and avoid pain. We seek happiness. We want to 
become happy and remain so, eliminating pain 
and discomfort and experiencing as much 
pleasure as we can. 

This pursuit of pleasure is something evident 
from the beginning of life; when the infant is 
born into the world, we can be sure that he doesn’t 
understand what is happening. His responses are 
instinctual. He has no capacity to rationally or 
logically assess what is going on; his central 
nervous system is not yet mature, so he is unable 
to systematically integrate his experiences, much 
less perceive them in much order. The infant is a 
biological organism and his interest in life can be 
formulated simply, to gain satisfaction and to find 
relief for any discomfort which he perceives. This 
is a self-centered orientation, but the infant pro- 
tests mightily when he is frustrated. 

When he is frustrated or hurt, the response is 
simplistic. He wants to let others know about his 


hurting; he wants them to know exactly how he 


‘4 Sigmund Freud, ‘Thoughts for the Times on War and Death,” 
—— War and Death, edited by John Rickman. London: Hogarth 
ress, 


hurts. When he protests, he attempts to retaliate 
in order to have his tormentor hurt like he hurts. 
This is the basic source of the lex talionis—an 
eye for an eye. “When I am hurt by you, I want 
you to hurt like I hurt; therefore, if you hit me, I 
will hit you back.” It makes no difference that the 
hitting back doesn’t resolve the conflict. This, 
again, is not a logical or rational process; it is an 
insistent, impulsive, emotional reaction to being 
hurt. 

It is the challenge of society that all human 
beings become oriented to a different principle of 
operation than the pleasure principle and the lex 
talionis. We can’t always have what we want when 
we want it. And we can’t always hit back at our 
frustrations. We have to regulate our behavior 
for the benefit of everyone. Out of the anarchy of 
self-centered behavior has to come some intelli- 
gibly organized existence—with respect for other 
people and with recognition that some frus- 
trations are inevitable in life and some gratifi- 
cation must be deferred. This principle of 
operation we call the reality principle. 

It is important to recognize that while we may 
mature physically and emotionally in life, the 
infantile beginning persists within all of us—that 
there is this core of the pleasure principle—a 
powerful motivating force that is traded upon by 
much of private enterprise in our free society. 

Yet our possibilities of happiness are limited by 
the fact that suffering is inevitable in life. Our 
body is destined to age and decay, and we con- 
tinually experience anxiety and pain; we are al- 
ways faced by the forces of nature, the elements 
which rage against us. And finally, we are hurt 
by our fellow man. 


Social Factors 


Environmental factors are of considerable im- 
portance in the molding of human behavior and 
the degree to which individuals develop controls 
for impulsive responses. Both responses to seek 
pleasure and avoid pain, and responses to being 
hurt and frustrated. 

What is different about today’s environment? 
More people are crowded together in a world that 
is no larger. They have, as noted before, greater 
awareness of the world and what’s going on as a 
result of improved education and the news media. 
They know man now does have the power to de- 
stroy the earth through atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. They have greater awareness and greater 
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knowledge of their “smallness” in the face of the 
problems of the world and the increase in popu- 
lation. They experience a decreasing effectiveness 
and increasing inefficiency of systems of govern- 
ment to respond to the needs of all of the people. 
All of this is taking place in our private enter- 
prise society which essentially encourages the 
pursuit of pleasure and the expression of impulse, 
as opposed to discipline. Thus says the Declaration 
of Independence, ‘“‘We hold these truths to be self 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

These “differences” in today’s environment 
merit elaboration. Increasingly, today, there has 
been a public awareness of the impact of the 
‘population bomb” and the problems introduced 
by an increasing number of people crowded to- 
gether. With urbanization, inevitably people come 
in more contact with each other and experience 
more “friction.” There is more transgression of 
the “territorial boundaries” of individuals, “in- 
trusions” which prompt reactions and counterre- 
actions. One investigator has demonstrated a 
relationship of life space area and a propensity to 
violence. Kinzel, working with violent offenders, 
noted a significantly larger personal “territory” 
in such individuals, with a corresponding hyper- 
sensitivity to intrusion into that life space by 
others.*® Further, the crowding together increases 
visibility of others and invites comparisons— 
people can see what others have and what they do 
not have, and jealousies and rivalries can be 
accentuated. 

Hand in hand with the population explosion and 
visibility, is the impact of mass communications 
media and particularly television. These media 
have access to all levels of society—even the 
poorest homes will have a television set—and will 
serve to communicate a wide range of values and 
facts about life to the people at large. While 
people on the whole will see what they want to 
see and hear what they want to hear, they in- 
evitably become aware of discrepancies between 
their state and the state of others, and also will 


5 Augustus F. Kinzel, ‘“‘Body Buffer Zone in Violent Prisoners,” paper 
presented at 125th Anniversary Meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association, Miami, May 5-9, 1969. 

6 George M. Carstairs, “Overcrowding and Human Aggression,” 
Violence in America, Historical and Comparative Perspectives, Vol. 2. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969, pp. 593-602. 

7 Donald E. Newman, M.D., “Firearms and Violent Crime: Con- 
versations With Protagonists,” Firearms and Violence in American 
Life, Appendix E, Staff Report to the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence prepared by George D. Newton and 
Franklin E. Zimring. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1969. 


get some sense of their capacity to influence the 
world. They likewise will experience the impli- 
cations of the Declaration of Independence in pur- 
suing the “happiness” they feel is their due. 

Closely related to the increased number of 
people and their greater awareness about the 
world, is the increasing sense of a relative im- 
potence of the individual. There is the fascinating 
contrast that in spite of greater technical 
capacities in the world today, the individual ap- 
pears to be increasingly inadequate. George 
Carstairs observed that “It seems that over- 
population only aggravates the widespread 
threat to social stability presented by masses of 
our population who are basically unsure of their 
personal future, who have lost confidence in their 
chance of ever obtaining a secure place in their 
community.’’® 

It is this sense of impotence and inadequacy 
that many people are reluctant to face. Their re- 
sponse may be to seek relief through the use of 
drugs or alcohol, or in some way to compensate 
for their feelings of inadequacy by increasing 
their potency with a gun. This is a pattern that is 
clearly evident from interviews with prisoners 
incarcerated for violent crimes. 

Increasingly in our society, the individual is 
lost in a maze of numbers and computers and 
bureaucracy. At the same time, the support 
structure of the family seems to have lost some of 
its solidarity. The increasing mobility of family 
units limits roots in the community and family 
ties appear to be less a source of cohesion and 
security, or even the primary unit of economic 
activity or means of recreation and education as 
in the past. Individuals set adrift tend to unite 
into groups in order to find some new and identi- 
fiable character and to have a sense of security 


and potency in determining what’s to happen to 
them. 


Role of Government 


The ideal of democratic government, with all 
citizens participating in the governmental process, 
has its roots in ancient Greece. As societies have 
increased in size and complexity, systems of 
government have had to be modified. Each individ- 
ual could not continue to participate directly be- 
cause the government process becomes unwieldy. 
The representative democracy of our country has 
shown yet an increasing dilution effect. Two 
senators from New York State in the early days 
of the Republic represented 340,000 citizens 
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(1790 Census). Today, the same two senators 
must serve more than 17 million people. On its 
face, this represents an impossible task, and with 
the increasing number of citizens there are an 
increasing number who feel that government is 
unresponsive to their concerns. 

Perhaps the most dramatic area of govern- 
mental operations with relevance to those in- 
terested in law enforcement and correction is the 
disparity and disintegration of operations in the 
legal system. There is little, if any, liaison or 
coordination throughout the country between the 
four major areas involved in the process of con- 
trolling offenders of the law. The law enforcement 
agencies are occupied with apprehending. They 
have very little relationship with the courts. In- 
deed, in recent years they have been critical of, 
and angry at, decisions of the courts. Similarly, 
the courts have little if any consistent communi- 
cation and involvement with the correctional 
process, despite the fact that they make the de- 
cisions about sending individuals to penal insti- 
tutions. All too often, judges have never even 
seen the jails or penitentiaries to which they 
sentence the offenders who come before them. The 
correctional systems, burdened by inadequate tax 
support and public attitudes of retribution and 
punishment, are woefully inadequate to meet the 
task presented to them, as are the probation and 
parole personnel who serve as extensions of the 
courts. Nowhere is the disparity and inadequacy 
of this system as eloquently described as in The 
Crime of Punishment by Kar] Menninger, M.D.§ 

The unresponsiveness of government and the 
lack of integration of governmental services feed 
the feeling of hopelessness and inadequacy in in- 
dividuals, and prompt persons to seek other means 
of expression. Indeed, hopelessness is often an 
important forerunner to the development of 
violence. 

Another factor contributing to violence today 
has been the increasing sense that the only way 
one can be heard—the only way one will be 
listened to—is by making a loud enough noise and 
thus gaining the attention of the television 
camera and the people at large. Increasingly, 
people find that they are listened to only when 
they become violent, or they find that violence 
seems to be the primary means by which one gets 
attention. In this context, it becomes increasingly 
important for leaders of government and insti- 


8 Karl A. Menninger, M.D., The Crime of Punishment. New York: 
Viking Press, 1968 (See Chapter 3: “Crimes Against Criminals’’). 
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tutions to respond to problems before they escalate 
to the level of violence. William James once wrote 
that no more fiendish torture could be devised 
than when you speak, no one answers; when you 
wave, no one turns; but everyone simply cuts you 
dead. Soon, he said, there wells up within you 
such hostility, you attack those who ignore you; 
and if that fails to bring recognition, you turn 
your hostility inward, upon yourself, in an effort 
to prove you really do exist. 

One of the common explanations of the increase 
in violence today is the fact that the current 
generation of young people is the “Doctor Spock 
generation,” that there has been too much per- 
missiveness, too much “mollycoddling” and lack 
of discipline of young people. Psychiatrists have 
received a good deal of blame because they have 
presumably encouraged permissiveness. Doctor 
Spock is blamed because 30 years ago he encour- 
aged mothers to feel free to love their babies, 
and counteracted a rigid philosophy of child- 
rearing which at the time felt that too much love 
was harmful. The irony is that our society as a 
whole has encouraged a greater freedom in the 
expression of emotions and impulses. This is not 
Doctor Spock’s fault. 

Obviously in all human activity, there are cer- 
tain limits. Increasingly, however, the trend in 
our society has been toward easing the limits, and 
encouraging more free emotional expression. In 
certain contexts, this is beneficial; in other con- 
texts it obviously can cause problems. The in- 
crease in violence has been paralleled by an 
increased visibility of other kinds of impulse ex- 
pression. The explosion of erotic, sexually arous- 
ing materials, pornography, public movies with 
nudity, etc., represents a comparable trend. The 
medical advancements that have provided the 
“pill” and the liberalization of abortion laws like- 
wise are elements which fit in with the trend to 
encourage a greater freedom of emotional expres- 
sion. 

Either extreme—complete repression or com- 
plete emotional license—is undesirable and 
unhealthy. Somewhere along the line, reasonable 
limits have to be clearly defined. Freud observed 
that people create laws in order to help control 
their impulses to disregard the rights of others 
and seek selfish satisfaction. We cannot pursue 
happiness with abandon or avoid all pain. 

With specific regard to the young adults, they 
have some inevitable concerns about the state of 
the world and what they can anticipate. What 
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kind of world is going to be left for them to in- 
herit? In this context, Kenneth Keniston ob- 
served in his book on The Young Radicals that 
persons today who were born near the end of 
World War II bear a lasting imprint summarized 
in “Auschwitz, Hiroshima and Nuremberg. 
Auschwitz points to the possibility of a ‘civilized’ 
nation embarking on a systematized, well-orga- 
nized and scientific plan of exterminating an en- 
tire people. Hiroshima demonstrated how ‘clean,’ 
easy and impersonal the cataclysm could be to 
those who perpetrate it, and demonic, sadistic and 
brutal to those who experience it. And Nuremberg 
summarizes the principle that men have an 
accountability above obedience to national policy, 
a responsibility to conscience more primary even 
than fidelity to national law. These three lessons 
are the matrix for the growth of (today’s) 
youth.’ 


Themes of Challenge 


The National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence spent 18 months delib- 
erating the broad subject of violence in our 
society with the assistance of scholars and con- 
cerned citizens of all walks of life. The subject is 
immensely complicated, though many people 
would like to view it simplistically. In the course 
of its deliberations, the Commission identified 
some themes of challenge for the leaders and the 
people of America. These were presented in a 
report to President Johnson in January 1969, and 
are well worth noting as guidelines in continuing 
deliberations about violence in our society :!° 

“First: As we have noted, not all violence in 
our society is illegitimate. Indeed, a major 
function of society is the organization and legiti- 
mation of violence in the interest of maintaining 
society itself. Unfortunately, however, the 
existence of legitimate violence—from a shooting 
in lawful self-defense through international 
violence in the form of warfare—sometimes pro- 
vides rationalization for those who would achieve 
ends or express grievances through illegitimate 
violence. 

“Second: Violence by some individuals may re- 


sult in part from a deranged mind or abnormal. 


biological make-up. Experts agree, however, that 
most persons who commit violence—criminal or 


® Kenneth Keniston, The Young Radicals. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1968. 

10 Dr. Milton Eisenhower, et al., Progress Report of the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
January 1969, pp. 5-6. 


noncriminal—are basically no different from 
others, and their behavior is the result of the com- 
plex interaction of their biology and life experi- 
ence. Scholars observe that man has no instinct 
or trait born within that directs aggression in a 
specific way. He does have, from birth, the po- 
tential for violence. He also has the capacity for 
creative, constructive activity and for the rejec- 
tion of violence. Insofar as life experience teaches 
individuals violence, the incidence of violence is 
subject to modification, control, and prevention 
through conscious changes in man’s environment. 

“Third: Historically, when groups or individ- 
uals have been unable to attain the quality of life 
to which they believe they are entitled, the re- 
sulting discontent and anger have often culmi- 
nated in violence. Violent protest today—from 
middle-class students to the inhabitants of the 
black ghettoes and the white ghettoes—has 
occurred in part because the protesters believe 
that they cannot make their demands felt effec- 
tively through normal, approved channels and 
that ‘the system,’ for whatever reasons, has be- 
come unresponsive to them. 

“Fourth: Progress in meeting the demands of 
those seeking social change does not always re- 
duce the level of violence. It may cause those who 
feel threatened by change to engage in counter- 
violence against those seeking to shift the balance. 
And the pace of change may be slower and more 
uneven than the challenging group is willing to 
tolerate. We see these social forces at work in our 
country today. After several decades of rapid 
social change, we have better housing, education, 
medical care and career opportunities for most 
groups in our society than at any time in the past. 
Nonetheless, these advances have been uneven, 
and what we have so far achieved falls short of 
the needs or expectations of many. Impatience is 
felt on all sides, and our social order is subjected 
to escalated demands both from those who desire 
greater stability and from those who desire 
greater social change. 

“Fifth: The key to much of the violence in our 
society seems to lie with the young. Our youth 
account for an ever-increasing percentage of 
crime, greater than their increasing percentage 
of the population. The thrust of much of the 
group protest and collective _violence—on the 
campus, in the ghettoes, in the streets—is pro- 
vided by our young people. It may be here, with 
tomorrow’s generation, that much of the em- 
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phasis of our studies and the national response 
should lie. 

“Sixth: The existence of a large number of 
firearms in private hands and a deep-seated 
tradition of private firearms ownership are com- 
plicating factors in the task of social control of 
violence. 

“Seventh: Additional complications arise from 
the high visibility of both violence and social in- 
equalities, resulting from the widespread impact 
of mass communications media. The powerful 
impact of the media may aggravate the problems 
of controlling violence; on the other hand, the 
media may be one of our most useful social agents 
for explaining all elements of our society to one 
another and acuieving a consensus as to the need 
for social change that may help to reduce levels 
of violence. 

“Eighth: Social control of violence through law 
depends in large measure on the perceived legiti- 
macy of the law and the society it supports. Per- 
sons tend to obey the law when the groups with 
which they identify disapprove those who violate 
it. Group attitudes about lawful behavior depend, 
in turn, on the group’s views of the justice pro- 


VIOLENCE IN AMERICA TODAY 


The people of America are deeply concerned about violence. They have 


vided by the legal order and of the society which 
created it. The justice and decency of the social 
order thus are not simply desirable embellish- 
ments. On the contrary, a widespread conviction 
of the essential justice and decency of the social 
order is an indispensable condition of civil peace 
in a free society. 

“Ninth: Our system of criminal justice suffers 
from an under-investment of resources at every 
level—police, courts and corrections. Partly be- 
cause of this accumulated deficit, the criminal 
justice system is neither as strong nor as fair as 
it should be—and consequently it has failed to 
control illegitimate violence as well as it should. 

“Tenth: The social control of violence does not 
depend merely on the conduct of those who 
attack or defend the social order. It depends also 
on the attitudes, cooperation, and commitments 
of the community—of our political, religious, 
educational, and other social institutions and of 
citizens in every walk of life. Violence in our 
society affects us all. Its more effective control 
requires the active engagement and commitment 
of every citizen.” 


seen a President struck down by an assassin’s bullet, and then seen the 
assassin himself slain while in police custody. They have seen other assas- 
sinations of national figures, and none more devastating than the killings 
earlier this year, first of a major leader of the civil rights movement, and 
then of the brother of the dead President. 

Americans have seen smoke and flames rising over the skylines of their 
cities as civil disorder has spread across their land—holocausts of rioting, 
looting, firebombing, and death—a pattern of disorder and destruction 


repeated in city after city. 


Americans have seen students disrupt classes, seize buildings and de- 
stroy property at institutions of learning. They have seen young people 
confronting police at the Pentagon and at draft induction centers across 
the country. They have seen them heckling, vilifying and even physically 
abusing public officials. They have heard them shouting obscenities and the 


strident rhetoric of revolution. 


Americans have also come to know the fear of violent crime. They know 
that robberies and assaults have increased sharply in the last few years. 
They know that only a small fraction of all such crimes is solved. 

For many Americans this is the sum and substance of violence. 

—From a Progress Report of the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence to President Lyndon B. Johnson, January 9, 


1969. 
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The Hippie Phenomenon: Some Legal 
and Correctional Issues 


By LEWIS YABLONSKY, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, California 


HE HIPPIE phenomenon has produced a vari- 
[es of complex, legal, and rehabilitation 

issues that complicate the roles of judicial 
administration and treatment of the new addict.? 
A dominant theme of the hippie scene is that its 
participants violate the law each day in the normal 
course of their behavior. For example, many are 
runaways, and almost all of the young people in 
the “new community” use illegal drugs. 

Despite these marked illegal behavior patterns, 
they almost uniformly have a self-righteous, 
holier-than-thou self-concept and do not consider 
themselves law violators. Traditionally, delin- 
quents have generally at minimum accepted the 
fact that they are “deviant” or “delinquent.” This 
factor provides a minimal starting point for cor- 
recting their behavior. Young people on the new 
“hip” scene do not accept any concept of delin- 
quent status. 

Regarding socioeconomic background, most 
participants in the traditional heroin-use pattern 
come predominantly from a lower position in the 
society. They generally grew up in the poverty 
ghettos of large urban areas. In contrast, most 
participants in the psychedelic drug scene come 
from a predominantly affluent middle or upper 
class background. Most of these psychedelic drug 
users consider themselves seekers who are turning 
off an ahuman-plastic society in which they find 
affluence—but no love or compassion. Their self- 
concept is more that of a person who is searching 
for a new religious-philosophical state of ex- 
istence. They do not believe they are addicted. 
They are aware that the drugs they are using are 
illegal but do not believe they are “really” com- 
mitting an illegal act. Many tend to believe in 
their optimistic drug “high” state that it is only 
a matter of time before all psychedelic drugs 
(especially marihuana) will inevitably become 
legal. 

Another differential factor is related to the pat- 
terns of acquiring drugs. The traditional heroin 


1 This article is, in part, derived from a book by the author, The 
Hippie Trip (Pegasus 1968). 


subculture generally requires a criminal way of 
life to support the addict’s habit. On the psyche- 
delic seene many users get money for drugs from 
their affluent parents; moreover, the drugs are 
not as expensive, nor as addicting, as heroin. 

The new users generally feel involved in a 
“new community” where there is a rationale that 
love, compassion, and “openness” exist. Many 
psychedelic drug users rationalize their drug 
abuse by believing they are building a new, more 
meaningful way of life. They believe they are 
“tuning in” to a deeper reality. 

The majority of middle and upper class young 
people who have adopted this life style claim to be 
making a conscious effort to drop out or unlearn 
the accepted values and goals of the society pri- 
marily through the use of psychedelic drugs. The 
drugs are used to unlearn the “oppressive, ma- 
chinelike” world they believe the established 
society and their parents are foisting upon them. 
Through the use of psychedelic drugs and the 
adaptation of the new life style they hope to be- 
come freer and more humanistic. Unfortunately 
for too many of these youngsters their new 
direction with drugs becomes a harrowing self- 
destruct experience that is often much more 
oppressive than the “plastic” society they are 
attempting to reject. 


Deviant Research 


A complex issue on the new scene that raises 
the risks of research in this new deviant area is 
illustrated by the following events which took 
place during the process of carrying out the re- 
search for my book, The Hippie Trip. The events 
that depict the problem of deviant research center 
around the particular court case of a hippie “high 
priest” named Gridley Wright. 

Gridley, 33, was my primary guide during my 
hippie research trip. I literally traveled with him 
for about 6 months during the central data 
gathering and live-in part of my research. We 
visited both rural and city hippie communities 
together, and Gridley introduced me to many 
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oracles of the “hip” movement. When I went off 
on several side excursions of my own, as for ex- 
ample to New York’s East Village or Haight-Ash- 
bury, I usually returned to digest my findings in 
discussions with Gridley. He was an invaluable 
guide, companion, and research consultant, 

Gridley, most of his life, was a super-straight 
young man on the rise. He was a graduate of Yale 
University where he had majored in political 
science. He was a political conservative in the 
image of William Buckley and had worked as a 
stockbroker. For whatever reasons, about a year 
before he joined the “hip” scene, he had a job asa 
deputy probation officer and worked as a counselor 
to delinquent youths. As he described it to me: 
“This was my partial dropout scene. I worked 3 
straight days and was off for 4. About that time I 
began to turn on to pot and acid, and the job was 
' perfect for my needs.” 

From this partial dropout position Gridley 
moved all the way into the center of the hippie 
movement. At one point he was the “spiritual 
leader” of a large commune of hippies. From his 
former conservative position, he entered the new 
scene in total. His hair was long, he had a blonde- 
red beard, and his clothes were denim and leather 
with psychedelic patches. He wore Indian beads, a 
headband, and bells on his buckskin boots. He 
made the total transition to “high priest,” in- 
cluding the wearing of a simple muslin ceremonial 
robe at love-ins or on special hippie religious 
occasions. He literally adopted the new scene in a 
religious fashion. 

Gridley’s commitment, I was fully convinced 
after many long philosophical discussions, was 
deep and sincere regarding the religious impli- 
cations of the movement. This religious issue and 
a drug-offense charge against him became a cause 
celebre. 

His arrest on a marihuana charge resulted 
from the following set of circumstances. In an 
appearance on a local radio station (May 1967) 
Gridley discussed his new-found “religion” in 
great detail. He asserted that the use of LSD and 
marihuana were sacramental vehicles to religious 
grace. To make his point on marihuana use, he 
freely admitted to having smoked marihuana 
immediately prior to his radio appearance. When 
he returned to his car the police were waiting for 
him. They found a jar of marihuana in the car 
and arrested him. When I met him he was free on 


2 Courtesy of the Los Angelea Times, October 3, 1967. 


bail until his trial, which took place during the 
period he served as a guide to my research. 

I knew of Gridley’s prior arrest during our re- 
search period. In many conversations we had to- 
gether he seemed unconcerned about the trial and 
its outcome. “If I have to go to jail, I will do so 
like the Buddhist monks. I will meditate and 
learn from the experience. It’s all part of my trip 
and no one ever said it was going to be easy.” 

The trial became a carnival. Gridley dismissed 
his lawyer and took over his defense as his own 
attorney. The first report of the trial, carried in 
the Los Angeles Times (Tuesday, October 3, 
1967), presented Gridley’s flamboyant position at 
that time: 


HIPPIE CHALLENGES MARIJUANA LAW 
IN SUPERIOR COURT TRIAL 


A hippie leader who threatens to smoke a mari- 
juana cigaret in court went on trial Monday, 
charged with possession of marijuana. 

Bearded, long-haired Gridley Wright, 33, a one- 
time stockbroker, told newsmen prior to the begin- 
ning of the trial: 

“Tf they find me guilty, and give me some cop-out 
sentence like a suspended sentence or probation, I'll 
light up a joint right there in court.” 

Fifty supporters followed Wright to the eighth- 
floor Hall of Justice courtroom of Superior Judge 
Mark Brandler, and as many as could crowded into 
the courtroom. 

Wright, a Yale graduate and when last employed a 
deputy probation officer, asked for and was granted 
permission to act as his own attorney. 

He sat before the bench at the counsel table dres- 
sed in a tattered denim jacket and levis. Before him 
was what he called his law book. It was a small copy 
of the New Testament. 

He said he would ask prospective jurors only one 
question: “Do you believe in God?” . 

Many of his followers trooped behind him to the 
Hall of Justice. 

Their clothes, gypsy bright and of obvious rummage 
shop stripe, marked them apart from the somberly 
clad Hall of Justice regulars. 

The men were long-haired, and many wore pictur- 
esque beards. Most of the women seemed innocent of 
hairstyling, make-up and some of rudimentary under- 
wear. One woman nursed a 2-month old baby in the 
back row of court as the court session began. 

Children—who seemed to have no last names—sat 
quietly in the courtroom with them. In the hallway 
— other hippies squatted, childlike, against the 
walls.? 


As the trial gathered momentum, over a period 
of several weeks, Gridley switched his defense 
from “the insanity of the laws of marihuana” to 
his rights to religious freedom, covered under the 
first amendment of the Constitution. His position, 
as presented in the trial’s closing argument, was 
that he was a leader in a new hippie religion, and 
that marihuana was a sacrament of this religion. 
Gridley produced, among other witnesses, a 
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Unitarian minister in his defense. The minister’s 
testimony was reported in the Los Angeles Times 
(Tuesday, October 16, 1967) as follows: 


...In support of his argument last week, Mr. Wright 
called the Rev. Ernest D. Pipes, minister of the Unitar- 
ian Community Church of Santa Monica and a Harvard 
Divinity School graduate. 

Mr. Pipes was asked if he thought psychedelic sub- 
stances could induce mystical experiences. 

“Yes,” replied the minister. “I have read extensively 
in the literature, and there seems to be little doubt that 


the use of psychedelic substances brings about a state of . 


mind very similar to, if not identical with, the tradi- 
tional mystical religious experience otherwise come by.” 

“Do you consider that the use of these substances 
within a religion, within a commitment to spiritual 
growth is a valid use of these substances?” asked 
Wright. 

Mr. Pipes replied: 

“Yes. All that I would want to add to it is that I see 
many approaches, many pathways to religious experi- 
ence, esthetic religious experience, of which the 
pharmaceutical way is one.’ 


Gridley’s trial involved me personally and pro- 
fessionally in an unanticipated way. The trial 
took place near the end of our research association 
on the book. We had come to know each other well 
as a result of being traveling companions for 
many months in our trips around the state. Dur- 
ing the trial, Gridley would show up at my home 
at almost any time of the day or night to discuss 
the situation. Most of the time he was elated about 
the trial. “This gives me an opportunity to test 
these insane drug laws. Also, people have to begin 
thinking about drugs in a religious context.” 

In this connection, Gridley asked me to testify, 
to further validate his sincerity about using 
marihuana as a religious sacrament. In all of the 
time I had been with him, he and I had had long 
talks about this issue and I was firmly convinced 
of the sincerity of his beliefs. In ruminating on 
testifying for him on this issue I found the follow- 
ing statement of his religious position in a taped 
discussion we had during a trip we made to sev- 
eral hippie communities in Northern California. 

Now I am more and more every day just overcome 
with the metaphysical, religious character of the trip. 
When it’s carried to its logical conclusion ... all the 
feelings, or all the words that are used to describe the 
mystical experience, all those feelings are things that I 
am experiencing all the time. Now there isn’t one re- 
ligion, that I know of, that says this kind of a trip is 
supposed to be easy. And, well, my reality on the dope 
scene is that it is what religion is all about. Probably 
the great majority of the people that are on the scene 
are not yet on to the religious part of it. 

I would say that ours has every characteristic of any 
religion, especially the secret type of religion—one that 
is persecuted as the early Christians were, as small 
cults of secret societies have been all through his- 


tory ... The thing that we have that is secret about 
ours, from the Establishment, are the rites in which we 


3 Courtesy of the Los Angeles Times, October 16, 1967. 
4 Courtesy of the Los Angeles Times October 11, 1967. 


use the dope. Those are not allowed to be observed by 
nonmembers. That is what it actually works down to. 

I see the whole dropout process as simply being the 
religious process. Once you start being completely open 
in your self-awareness and in the expression of your- 
self in communication with others, you start on a pro- 
cess which, when used with psychedelic drugs, will 
inevitably lead to mystical experiences. There are 
people more or less advanced along that path, as in any 
given organization. I think that the longer our new 
community exists, the more it is going to be oriented 
toward what you would call religion. Now that doesn’t 
mean that they’re going to have a lot of rituals, and 
services, and dogma, and talking about “this is religion.” 
But the way of life that will be lived is one which can 
only be described by using, semantically, words which 
are historically connected with religion. 


I told Gridley that I would have no reservations 
introducing these statements as a witness at his 
trial. I further told him very candidly that the 
district attorney or the judge was sure to ques- 
tion me regarding my general views on drug use. 
Given my personal, professional antidrug-use 
position, my testimony was more likely to hurt 
than help his legal cause. I informed him, more- 
over, that, although I could testify with complete 
honesty about his religious sincerity in drug use, 
my testimony as to whether drugs actually 
achieved religious goals would take another di- 
rection. Despite my reluctance, I was subpoenaed 
to testify. 


Gridley’s performance as an attorney did not 
succeed in getting the testimony he wanted from 
me into the record. The human-legal interaction 
in the court produced the following scene (re- 
ported in the Los Angeles Times, October 11, 
1967) : 


A Valley State College professor took the Fifth 
Amendment nine times Tuesday when asked by a judge 
if he based his observations about marijuana on its 
being smoked in his presence. 

“T refuse to answer on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me,” Lewis Yablonsky replied to the 
questions put to him by Superior Judge Mark 
Brandler.... 

Yablonsky testified that Wright had helped him re- 
search a book he is writing, “The New Community—The 
Hippie Scene.” 

In the process, he said Wright, 33, had traveled with 
him to several hippie communities in California. 

He also testified that the “subculture” of hippiedom 
. “characterized by the prevalent use of psychedelic 

rugs.” 

Wright, who is acting as his own attorney, sought 
during his examination of the sociologist to establish 
that Wright used marijuana because he considers it a 
religious sacrament and that his use of the drug is 
neither injurious to society or himself. 

Yablonsky testified that he had found Wright docile 
during their travels and had heard the defendant dis- 
cuss marijuana in a religious context on visits to hippie 
communities. 

Most of the questions at which the professor balked 
resulted from Judge Brandler’s asking if Wright had 
smoked marijuana during these discussions and travels.4 


I invoked the Fifth Amendment against self- 
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incrimination for several reasons: (1) I did not 
want to drive another legal nail into Gridley’s 
conviction; (2) according to a California statute, 
it is a misdemeanor to be in the presence of some- 
one using illegal drugs; and (8) I have a firm be- 
lief in the rights and privileges of a research 
sociologist to be on any scene (even an illegal one) 
in the legitimate pursuit of acquiring social 
science research data.® 

Gridley was not particularly: disturbed by my 
testimony and in later discussions he told me he 
believed it helped his cause. In any event, my 
testimony did not negatively affect our continuing 
research association. 

At the conclusion of the 2-week trial, the judge 
called Gridley a “false prophet” and convicted him 
for the possession of marihuana. He appealed the 
case, but the conviction was upheld. Gridley was 
sentenced to 5 years on probation and was fined 
$300. A stipulation of his probation was that he 
would cease and desist from using and advocating 
the use of drugs. His probation was later revoked 
and he was imprisoned, at an upstate prison farm 
for a period of 18 months. 

Gridley visited me the day after his release 
from the prison camp. He was not the least bit 
different; if anything, his prison experience had 
given him more time to meditate and he was now 
more convinced than ever he was on a holy trip. 
In prison he had apparently led some group ther- 
apy sessions and developed some skill in this re- 
gard. The last time I heard of him he was working 
at a Big Sur, California, group dynamic center. 


Psychedelic Drug Impact and Rehabilitation 


The impact of psychedelic drugs provides a 
complex issue for correctional workers. Unlike 
traditional drug abuse, as for example heroin 
addiction, the new drugs seem to produce some 
positive experiences. In addition, they are not 
physically addicting in the same way as heroin. 

Psychedelic drugs appear to have the power to 
produce sharp and sometimes lasting changes in 
human personality in several directions. On my 
research trip, I saw disturbing results of individ- 
uals freaked out—staring into space for long 

5 The last reason was the most significant one for my refusing to 
admit to an act that I observed many times. Of course, I was in 
Gridley’s presence on many occasions when he was using a substance 
that was apparently marihuana. I say ‘apparently’ because I never 
had the substance chemically analyzed. I chose not to admit to this 
situation at that time because the role of witness in a trial is an 
inflexible one that would not provide me with the necessary and proper 
opportunity to present all of the scientific reasons for the validity 
and necessary privilege of live research. In brief, I am adamant about 


the rights of a social researcher to investigate live situations as they 
are happening. 


periods of time. Some youths, to my eyes, were 
slowly killing their egos, spirits, and bodies with 
continuing LSD and methedrine abuse. Young 
children from the ages of 4 to 10 who had been 
given LSD and pot by their “doting” hippie 
parents had glazed and vacant looks in their eyes. 
(Parent: “If it’s groovey for me—why not give it 
to my kid.’’) 

In some respects, American society may be 
building up a large community mental hospital 
population of psychotic “bum-trippers” from the 
new movement. In the clearer cases of personality 
destruction, it seems recently that at least once 
and usually twice a week there is a report of either 
a bizarre psychedelic drug-caused suicide or 
homicide. 

In another, somewhat positive direction, I per- 
sonally saw people who had apparently been 
rather firmly entrenched criminals, neurotics, and 
some psychotics flip over into a more meaningful 
way of life as a result of psychedelic drug use. 
I remember one former delinquent with 20 suicide 
slash marks from the past on his arm, now smil- 
ing, happy, and articulate with his psychedelic 
drugs. The pope of psychedelia, Tim Leary, once 
told me: “Haight-Ashbury is the largest under- 
graduate college in the psychedelic movement. 
Our successful graduate rate is higher than the 
Harvard Medical School.” 

A significant allegation of psychedelic drug 
users is that the drugs promote communication, 
compassion, and a greater possibility of becoming 
a loving human being. Many people on the new 
scene gave the appearance of this positive change; 
however, its lasting effect and meaning is de- 
batable. 

An interesting example of “love” on the hippie 
scene that reveals something of the situation, was 
reported to me by Gridley: When we were in Big 
Sur together, Gridley pointed out an enormous 
man with a beard, dressed in hippie clothes. The 
fellow, according to Gridley, had during his life- . 
time been on “a heavy criminal assault trip and 
probably killed a few people.” In fact, I later 
learned he had been convicted of homicide and 
had spent a long term in San Quentin prison. 
Gridley told me how he had personally turned the 
man on to LSD and changed his life. In the throes 
of his first beautiful LSD trip his ‘new partner” 
told Gridley, “You son-of-a-bitch, I really love 
you more than I can say. Not in a homo way but 
really true love. Like, if you ever want anyone 
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killed—you just tell me. That’s how much I love 
you!” 


The Alice-in-Wonderland Effect 


Some people appear to have enlarged their in- 
tellectual ability and happiness by the use of psy- 
chedelic drugs. In other cases there are clear-cut 
destructive results taking the form of psychosis, 
suicide, and homicide. Another kind of situation 
has increasingly emerged among _ psychedelic 
drug users. Many, after prolonged drug use, seem 
to find themselves in the dilemma of living be- 
tween several worlds, and not fitting clearly into 
any one of them. They are part of the psychedelic 
complex, and at the same time many are attempt- 
ing re-entry into the straight world. They often 
exist in what I would term an Alice-in-Wonder- 
land state. The following case example may articu- 
late this issue and the complexities of treating 
someone in this condition. 

A 19-year-old, rather attractive girl, whom I 
will call Alice, appeared with her mother at a 
weekly psychodrama group that I direct. She was 
bright, vivacious, and when she began to act out 
her scene I quickly determined that she was 
“high.” She admitted that she was high and that 
it was a carryover from an LSD trip she had had 
the day before in San Francisco. She had come to 
Los Angeles to visit her mother directly from a 
5-month engagement as a “house mother” in a 
Haight-Ashbury hippie pad. For the most part, 
at the time, she claimed to have had a good, 
loving experience in hippieland. 

She left San Francisco partly because “the 
‘Meth freaks’ {methedrine users] who had re- 
cently moved into my pad were getting further 
and further out.” She finally decided that one of 
them, her boyfriend, was definitely “crazy” when 
for no reason he attempted to stab her with a 
bread knife. 

She acted the scene out in psychodrama, and 
from her viewpoint it was clear that there was 
no argument or provocation for his act of violence. 
He apparently had suddenly flipped out into a 
paranoid state and attacked Alice with a knife. 
Fortunately, there were other people present to 
restrain the would-be killer or another drug- 
caused headline tragedy might very well have 
occurred. This incident, and others like it, had 
changed her positive feelings about the Haight 
scene and she left. 

A positive effect she had developed in Haight 
was the feeling that she could now really love her 


parents. This combination of negative and 
positive feelings brought Alice back to her 
family’s broken home in Los Angeles. 

In subsequent psychodrama sessions we learned 
that her new-found “love” for her family ema- 
nated from a 5-month run of LSD, methedrine, 
and marihuana use. She quickly found out that 
her drug-produced “love” was not, in reality, 
strong enough to produce any significant com- 
munication or real love between Alice and her 
parents. They were divorced and she tried to live 
happily with each one. It simply did not work out. 

In one intensive psychodrama session, she acted 
out a recent scene in her room at her father’s 
house. In describing the room, it was revealed 
that she was attempting to recreate the Haight- 
Ashbury culture in her father’s home in Los 
Angeles. Her mattress rested on the floor, ‘freak’ 
posters were on the walls, and she had painted 
her room in psychedelic colors. Perhaps most im- 
portant was the fact that although she had not 
used any drugs for several weeks, she was now 
beginning to hallucinate and “flash-on” visions 
and images she had once experienced under LSD. 

She saw eyes staring at her, the walls at times 
pulsated, and she could see the shape of people’s 
faces change. As she sat on the floor of our psy- 
chodrama stage in the middle of her scene, with 
two auxiliary egos playing the role of the staring 
eyes, and another member of our group as her 
mother, she looked up at me and asked the key 
psychedelic question in a calm voice: “Are these 
images and hallucinations a result of my past 
drug experiences, or am I just going crazy?” 

I had no answer to her question then, and still 
don’t. This unfortunate girl had tried the only 
two worlds available to her and was turned off 
by both. Life in the upper-middle-class “square” 
world of her super-straight parents and the 
societal opportunities of schools and material ob- 
jects they had to offer her was an apparently 
unacceptable way of life. She had also tried the 
hip life of Haight and was disillusioned with the 
phoniness, hypocrisy, and the violence she found 
in this other world. Neither of these worlds was 
attractive to her and now—with the help of the 
aftereffects of the psychedelic drug bombardment 
of her psychological system—she was drifting 
into an Alice-in-Wonderland existence. 

(To conclude on the case of Alice, I felt that 
my once-a-week psychodrama, although useful to 
her, was not adequate enough for this girl’s long- 
term resolution of her problem. She required, I 
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felt, a full-time life situation that would bring her 
back to reality. I recommended that she enter 
Synanon. In this drug-free environment, I felt 
that the work she would be assigned, the intensive 
group sessions, and the opportunity to encounter 
interesting people from all walks of life on almost 
a 24-hour-a-day basis, might possibly tune her 
back into a real world that she could accept. She 
did, in fact, enter Synanon and seems to be 
making progress.) 


The New Treatment Problem 


Many of the new drug users were emotionally 
disturbed youths prior to beginning their use of 
drugs on the hippie scene. For many, drug use, at 
first, provides a hopeful escape from very depres- 
sive and oppressive family situations. The self- 
induced psychedelic drug cure, however, is more 
often than not worse than the disease, and in fact 
further complicates their original personality 
problem. The “crash” or self-destruct condition 


that has emerged for many young psychedelic: 


drug users is a personality pattern that defies de- 
scription. It is hard to know in many cases 
whether the ‘“‘psychedelic drug-induced person- 
ality” is traditional psychosis or a flash-back 
phenomenological result of the extended period of 
drug abuse. (‘‘Flash-back” phenomenon, simply 
stated, is the involuntary recall of a hallucinatory 
experience even when the person has not recently 
used a drug.) 

The new drug-induced experience seems to pro- 
duce personality reactions that shatter older 
modes of definition. For example, a young man 19 
years old who claimed to have been on a “religious 
trip” lived in Haight-Ashbury and had taken LSD 
around 40 times. He also smoked pot “as a daily 
religious sacrament.” At a certain point he was 
taken to a mental hospital by his parents because 
he claimed he had, and could still, on occasion, 
talk to God. The psychiatric intake interview 
went like this: 

Psychiatrist—How old are you? 

Boy.—You obviously want to know my chro- 
nological age. In your terms I am 19. However, in 
my reality, I have lived for 4,000 years. (Long 
dialogue about reincarnation and the cosmic view 
of life.) 

Psychiatrist.—Tell me about your family. 

Boy.—You are obviously referring to my 
mother, father, and two sisters. However, my real 
family is in a commune in Northern California. 


That’s where my spiritual heart is. (Long dialogue 
about the Family of Man and Nature.) 

Psychiatrist—Do you believe in God? 

Boy.—I am God. God is in me. When I have had 
some good acid [LSD] I am tuned into the 
Universe. I can now tune into God and communi- 
cate with him without drugs. I can meditate and 
reproduce the acid experience. Acid helped get me 
to this point, but I can achieve this state without 
drugs now. 

Is this young man a saint, a psychotic, or simply 
having a “flash-back” experience? This is a 
question to which there is no simple answer. The 
roles and emotions often tend to be parallel and 
overlap. 

One of the primary characteristics of most psy- 
choses is a belief in a phantasy world that super- 
cedes the consensual reality felt by the majority 
of people. Many “hippie psychotics” involved in 
their new religion can balance several worlds 
adequately. They are not usually blocked from 
communicating with anyone in terms of the 
“real” world and yet many appear to be on their 
own cosmic trip. The fact that most young people 
in this condition can communicate on a simple 
“everyday” reality level tends to minimize 
the possibility that they are clinically psychotic, 
at least in more traditional psychiatric terms. 

The confusion of the usual psychological cate- 
gories by the impact of psychedelic drugs has 
produced many problems for standard psycho- 
therapeutic practitioners. The new clients often 
view the “headshrinker” forced upon them by 
their parents with mingled feelings of spiritual 
superiority, condescension and even pity. They 
have no self-concept of any pathology. They tend 
to believe they are on a philosophical or spiritual 
trip and their general attitude toward the thera- 
pist is often “forgive him for he knows not what 
he does.” 

This self-concept factor of the psychedelic 
drug user that he is neither sick, illegal, or in any 
way morally wrong severely complicates most 
traditional treatment approaches. Most contem- 
porary methodologies and systems are suffering 
from a cultural lag. The organizations and the 
correctional personnel that administer them are 
more likely to be geared to the more traditional 
drug abuse situation. New, radical and pioneer 
methodologies need to be developed, accepted, and 
instituted if we are to make any inroads into the 
different and complex set of social-legal problems 
produced by the psychedelic movement. 
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State of Prisons in the United States: 
1870-1970 


By NEGLEY K. TEETERS, PH.D. 
Acting Chairman, Department of Sociology, Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 


N WRITING this article I take my cue, if not my 
| inspiration, from the great John Howard who 

coined the word “penitentiary” in his book 
State of Prisons, written in 1777. Often referred 
to as “the father of the penitentiary,” Howard 
deplored the degrading contamination so prev- 
alent in the prison receptacles of his day. But 
the implementation of his philosophy first be- 
came significant in this country and there were 
created the two concepts of the silent, congregate 
prison known as the Auburn System and the 
separate or Pennsylvania System. One hundred 
years ago, in a valiant attempt to resolve the 
conflict that was tearing the prison world apart, 
a new dispensation appeared. The burden of this 
article deals with that movement, its subsequent 
development, and its dubious results. 

Victor Hugo, in 1832, is alleged to have been 
responsible for this panegyric: 

Civilization is nothing other than a series of succes- 
sive transformations. What are you about to witness? 
This: the transformation of our penal system. The 
merciful rule of Christ shall at long last make its way 
into the Penal Code; it shall shine, radiant, through it. 
Crime will be considered a disease. ... We shall treat in 
charity an evil we used to treat in anger. 

With this quote, André Maurois said: “This 
statement by Hugo amounted to announcing the 
rehabilitation of Jean Valjean, the convict, and 
his salvation by Bishop Myriel.” 

Such an enunciation holds no surprise: for us 
today; the only surprise is that it was made so 
long ago. Even earlier the doughty Jeremy 
Bentham, bubbling over in glee at the prospect of 
“selling” his architectural monstrosity which he 
called a “panopticon” (inspection-house), cried 
out: ‘Morals reformed, health preserved, industry 
invigorated, instruction diffused, public burdens 
lightened, economy seated, as it were, upon a rock, 
the Gordian knot of the poor laws not cut, but 
untied, all by a simple idea in architecture.” 

This lantern-like rat cage, according to Ben- 


1 From Fred E. Haynes, The American Prison System. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939, p. 23. 


2 Prisons and Prison Building. New York: Architectural Book 
Publishing Co., 1930, p. 43. 
3 Quoted in Barnes and Teeters, 


New Horizons in Criminology, 
0 


3rd. Ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959, p. 39 ; 


tham, could be used for “punishing criminals, 
guarding the insane, reforming the vicious, confin- 
ing the suspected, employing the idle, maintaining 
the helpless, curing the sick, instructing the will- 
ing in any branch of industry, or training the ris- 
ing race in the path of education; in a word, 
whether it be applied to the purposes of perpetual 
prisons in the room [instead] of death, or prisons 
for confinement before trial, or penitentiary- 
houses, or houses of correction, or workhouses, or 
manufactories, or mad-houses, or schools.”’! 

This fantastic architectural nightmare was 
never adopted in Britain but its modification was 
erected at Stateville, Illinois (but not as a cure-all 
as conceived by Bentham) whose cell-blocks were 
referred to by the modern prison architect, Alfred 
Hopkins, as “the most awful receptacles of gloom 
which were ever devised and put together with 
good stone and brick and mortar.’’” It prompted 
the late Harry Elmer Barnes, an authority on 
prison architecture as well as correctional treat- 
ment, to remark: “ Stateville is the greatest world 
monument to the fact that vagaries, as well as 
tradition, instead of sound architectural and re- 
formative principles, have tended to dominate 
prison design and construction.’ 

One more quote (from an earlier source) needs 
to be injected here in order to get a sense of per- 
spective regarding the genesis of the state of 
our prisons. In 1833 those astute observers of 
American life as well as our prisons, deBeaumont 
and deTocqueville wrote: “While society in the 
United States gives the example of the most 
extended liberty, the prisons of the same country 
offer the spectacle of the most complete despot- 
ism.” In all fairness, however, it may be ven- 
tured that the prisons of this country are more 
democratic and, indeed, closer geared to treatment 
and rehabilitation than those of many European 
countries; at least those in the countries with 
which the French commissioners were at that 
time acquainted. But, as we make this observation, 
have we said much? As we view the perplexities 
at the moment in the so-called correctional area, 
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it is obvious that most of our rehabilitative pro- 
grams are that only in name and not in substance. 

Today, as in the past, one senses the same 
yearning for an ideal prison system or a philoso- 
phy of dealing with the dissident, the depraved, 
the underprivileged under duress, the social 
debtor group of homo sapiens. We seem to be more 
confused as to purpose and objectives today than 
in any other era, whether it be during the periods 
of all-out retaliation, expiation, deterrence, or 
reformation (the four periods that roughly de- 
scribe social effort to deal with the criminal) — 
periods when the techniques, skills, and judgments 
of those laboring in the behavioral sciences were 
almost totally unknown. In those earlier days the 
guardians of social decorum knew they were cor- 
rect in their treatment of the offender. Today we 
are not sure. On this point I wrote recently: ‘“‘The 
dilemma of modern corrections is that society is 
confused. Many want rehabilitation but they want 
it by clinging to the concept of punishment. These 
persons still clamor for retribution and represent 
a strident voice from the out-moded past of arch- 
conservatism.”* Witness the demand for preven- 
tive detention! 


Do We Know What Takes Place in Prisons? 


Do we actually know what is going on in our 
prisons today? We know little, have no means of 
learning and, so far as the general public is con- 
cerned, few care. A British prison governor, 
Major Arthur Griffiths, back in 1891, gave as the 
title of his monumental work on prisons, Secrets 
of the Prison House. It is, indeed, even now, a 
secret place. Will-o-the-wisp exposures from time 
to time are “old hat” in our penal history. 

A recent denunciation of today’s prisons and 
today’s imprisonment by Dr. Karl Menninger was 
given considerable publicity, but again it, too, may 
be referred to as a will-o-the-wisp despite the 
eminence of its author and its authenticity. But 
prison people, enlightened citizens, and dilettante 
academics, familiar as they are with the establish- 
ment and its regimented program of frustrating 
“therapy” or treatment, were not shocked nor 
even surprised. They all knew whereof the nation- 
ally known psychiatrist had written. Exposures 
from time to time of prison conditions—a year 
ago those in New York State brought to light 
by the Senate Sub-Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, are all too familiar to “prison 

4 “Are We Approaching the Correctional Millennium, and If Not, 


Why Not?” Prison Journal, Autumn-Winter, 1967, p. 44. 
5 Taming the Criminal. New York: Macmillan, 1931, pp. 295-6. 
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watchers” through the years. This time, one state 
(Arkansas), and from time to time in the past, 
one state after another, the story is the same. 
Brutality, regimentation, despair (experienced 
both by inmates and staff), lack of funds, political 
interference (commissioners picked through poli- 
tics rather than through experience and continued 
in office despite pedestrian performance), poor 
physical conditions, wholesale homosexuality at- 
tacks (exposed not too long ago in a Philadelphia 
prison—not unique, but actually, the usual), and 
many other unwholesome conditions that exist 
almost everywhere. Indeed, the prison presents an 
abysmal graveyard of blighted expectations which 
shows little promise of improvement despite the 
heroics of correctional personnel, enlightened lay 
citizens, understanding legislators and organiza- 
tions and societies dedicated to reform. 

One must understand, however, that the prison 
is not the only stultifying institution in our cul- 
ture. Besides the mental hospital, the institutions 
for the mentally retarded, and other makeshift at- 
tempts in human engineering, we also find great 
doubt when we view the entire gamut of criminal 
justice. From arrest and investigation to trial, 
sentencing and individualization of justice to pa- 
role, probation, suspended sentence, and indem- 
nity or restitution, the story is the same as in re- 
habilitation and treatment, or what passes for it. 
The whole system is corrosive and totally un- 
worthy of our best motives and capabilities. It is 
almost hopelessly bogged down, creaking, out- 
moded and confusing in both its philosophy and 
its operation. In this article, however, I am con- 
cerned only with the prison and its faults. We 
shall have to leave it to others to scrutinize 
criminal justice. 


-Both Inmates and Staff Debauched by Prisons 


Prisons and imprisonment are degrading to the 
human spirit. John L. Gillin wrote 35 years ago: 


What monuments to stupidity are these institutions 
we have built—stupidity not so much of the inmates as 
of free citizens! What a mockery of science are our 
prison disipline, our massing of social iniquity in 
prisons, the good and bad together in one stupendous 
potpourri. How silly of us to think that we can prepare 
men for social life by reversing the ordinary process of 
socialization—silence for the only animal with speech; 
repressive regimentation of men who are in prison be- 
cause they need to learn how to exercize their activities 
in constructive ways; outward conformity to rules which 
repress all efforts at constructive expression; work 
without the operation of economic motives; motivation 
by fear of punishment rather than by hope of reward 
or appeal to their higher motives; cringing rather than 
growth in manliness; rewards secured by betrayal of a 
fellow rather than the development of a larger loyalty.5 
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It is not only the inmates who are debauched by 
the prison. The staff is adversely affected by its 
insidious atmosphere. That pioneer student of the 
prison, the late Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, wrote of 
this as early as 1933 when he stated: “There is 
something unkindly about the American prison. 
There is something corroding about it. It tends to 
harden all that come within the folds of its 
shadow. It takes kindly, well-intentioned people 
and makes them callous .... In some inexplicable 
manner the prison ‘gets’ not only the prisoners 
but the prison guards as well.’”’® 

It is, in reality, the gradual transformation that 
occurs in prison personnel, both custodial and 
treatment cadres, that is the most damning char- 
acteristic of this sordid establishment. The prison 
“count” and the endless attempts by staff to 
prevent collusion among inmates to fraternize 
result in conflict which Tannenbaum contends is 
“the core of the development of prison brutality.” 
It would be unfair to make a blanket indictment of 
prison personnel that they are sadistic, callous, or 
even apathetic or indifferent toward their charges, 
but many of the periodic and genuine criticisms 
hurled against the correctional institution are 
leveled at that very personnel who must deal with 
inmates on a day-by-day basis. The prison does 
“get”? inmate and guard alike, and, it must be 
added, the professional staff as well. 

Down through the years from the inception of 
imprisonment and the prison, there have been few 
persons who have come to their defense aside from 
those who clamor for punishment. Books written 
by prisoners are monotonous in their condemna- 
tion of what they were forced to experience while 
undergoing sentence. The rash of reports coming 
from the press in the present era differ only 
slightly from those with which prison people and 
enlightened citizens have been familiar for many 
years. Again quoting Tannenbaum who wrote the 
following in 1922: “We must destroy the prison, 
reot and branch. When I speak of the prison, I 
mean the mechanical structure, the instrument, 
the technique, the method which the prison in- 
volves,”’? 

We have found that a “patching up” process, 
as we noted during the 1930 decade under the 
appellation of the “New Penology” and the ‘““New 


6 Osborne of Sing Sing. Chapel Hill: University of North 
3. 


Carolina Press, 1933, p. & 

7 Wall Shadows. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1922, p. 141. 

8 See Journal of Prison Discipline & Philanthropy (now known as 
the Prison Journal and published since 1845), July 1860, pp. 137-40. 

® See ibid., January 1861, pp. 34-6, for account of this meeting. It 
was the last. 


Prison,” has changed the climate or the rehabilita- 
tive process very little. Those were brave days 
with the creation and development of the diagnos- 
tic and classification clinic and the entree into the 
prison of professional personnel—psychiatrists 
and psychologists—but today bolder and more 
daring concepts are mandatory. Chief Justice of 
the United States Warren E. Burger has called 
for a complete study of our prison system because 
of its continued failure to rehabilitate sentenced 
criminals. 


A Century of Disillusionment 


The great prison stalwart, Enoch C. Wines, 
called upon the “progressive” penologists of his 
day to meet with him at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
October 12, 1870. He had thought that “‘all men of 
good will throughout the world should join in a 
plan for an ideal prison system.” It is fitting that 
something be recalled of that historic event when 
the National Prison Association, now known as 
the American Correctional Association, was initi- 
ated. 

It should also be noted that this event was not 
the first of its kind. Two earlier attempts to organ- 
ize such an assembly had failed, or at least had 
not materialized into a going concern. In 1859 a 
group had met at Philadelphia, calling itself The 
American Association for the Improvement of 
Penal and Reformatory Institutions. Delegates 
came from Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 
Papers dealing with prisoners’ aid societies and 
libraries were read and Honorable W. C. Rhodes 
was elected president.’ The organization held a 
second meeting in New York City on November 
28, 1860, with delegates attending from the same 
states and also Ohio and Michigan. The feature 
of that meeting was a lengthy and scholarly 
paper on the merits of separate confinement by 
William Parker Foulke, a close student of 
penology, from Philadelphia. Honorable J. W. 
Edwards of New York, addressed the group on 
the associate or congregate (Auburn) plan of 
prison discipline. The newly elected president was 
Dr. John H. Griscom of New York, son of the 
prominent Quaker educator and one of the 
founders of the House of Refuge movement.® 

A kind of renaissance in penal (or correctional) 
thinking emerged at the 1870 meeting. There were 
“brass hats” in that day, as now. Aside from 
Wines (who in 1872 brought into being the Inter- 
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national Penal and Penitentiary Congress) '® there 
were Zebulon R. Brockway, later to become 
first superintendent of the Elmira Reformatory, 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, school teacher, long-time abolitionist 
friend of John Brown, as well as of Thoreau, 
Emerson, Bronson Alcott, and Hawthorne and, 
later in life, first secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Charities and early 
protagonist of parole. These three often were men- 
tioned as the “Big Three” of penology. Others who 
assembled at this meeting were Gaylord Hubbel, 
zealot warden of Sing Sing, Richard Vaux, 
diehard zealot of separate confinement, and the 
foreigners, Sir Walter Crofton, founder of the 
Irish System of Intermediate Stages and director 
of the Mountjoy Prison with its annexes consist- 
ing of movable huts, forerunner of forestry camps 
and work release programs,'' Bonneville de 
Marsangy, French publicist and strong advocate 
of parole, Mary Carpenter of Red Lodge Reforma- 
tory for women at Bristol, England,’ and 
Matthew Davenport Hill of Birmingham. These 
are names to conjure with even today. 

The main objective of this first meeting at 
Cincinnati was to attempt to break the senseless 
bind that existed in this country due to the 
passionate conflict between the advocates of the 
congregate, silent Auburn System and _ the 
separate cellular Pennsylvania System. A more 
sensible philosophy of rehabilitation of offenders 
was the progressive stages system in practice in 
Ireland which, in turn, had been conceived by 
Maconochie on Norfolk Island, off Australia, 
following 1840. Three of the system’s main in- 
gredients which appealed to the progressive prison 
administrators of that era were trade training 
(to supersede the reprehensible convict contract 

10 For an account of these 10 congresses (1872-1950) see Teeters, 
Deliberations of the International Penal & Penitentiary Congresses, 
1872-1935, sponsored by the American Prison Association, 1949. 

11 Crofton, who believed in reformation, called his system “a filterer 
between the prison and the public, by which reformed convicts will be 
separated from the unreformed, the former to be advanced toward 
personal liberty and restoration to society, and the latter to be 
returned for further penal treatment.” He contended that the 
prisoner could be reformed only by work in a free community, subject 
to the ordinary temptations, where he has the opportunity of showing 
the degree of his reformation by his capacity for industrious habits. 
This philosophy was the outgrowth of Alexander Maconochie’s ‘‘Mark 
System” tried out in Australia during the 1840’s. 

12 Her Red Lodge building had been purchased by Lord Byron’s 
widow ‘for the purpose of rescuing young girls from sin and misery 
and bring them back to paths of holiness.” J. of Prison Discipline & 
Philanthropy, January 1873, p. 16. 

3 For a summary of this document, see Charles R. Henderson, 
Prison Reform & Criminal Law, Russell Sage Foundation, 1910, pp. 
39-63; also Proceedings of the American Correctional Association, 1956, 
xiii-xix. In a letter to the writer some years ago, Justice Sir John Barry 
of the Victoria (Australia) Supreme Court and author of Alexander 
Maconochie of Norfolk Island, Oxford University Press, 1958, wrote: 


“Most of the ideas in the 1870 Cincinnati Declaration of Principles 
=~ taken from Maconochie’s writings, the language sometimes lifted 
i 
14 American Prisons. University of Chicagu Press, p. 71. 
15 Jbid., p. 144. 
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system), the indeterminate sentence, as opposed to 
the fixed sentence, and parole (which was on the 
minds of all). 

First the assembly drew up its famous Declara- 
tion of Principles, consisting of 37 paragraphs 
advocating the philosophy of reformation as op- 
posed to the doctrine of punishment, progressive 
classification of prisoners based on a ‘“mark”’ 
system, the indeterminate sentence, and the 
cultivation of the inmate’s self-respect.'* 

What was hoped for was a new type of prison, 
a new dispensation, a “new look” at penal treat- 
ment. Warden Hubbell of Sing Sing was even 
more determined in envisioning a _ penological 
millennium, at least for his state, by advocating 
farm colonies, “comfortable dining-rooms,”’ and 
as much freedom as _ possible. Wrote Blake 
McKelvey in 1936, in describing this enthusiastic 
and idealistic gathering of old-line and sometimes 
hard-bitten prison administrators: 

The convention was in the hands of reformers who 
had arrived with prepared speeches while the traditions 
had no spokesman. Overwhelmed with inspired ad- 
dresses, with prayer and song and much exhortation, 
even the hard-headed wardens were carried up for a 
mountain-top experience. In their enthusiasm for the 
ideal they rose above the monotony of four gray walls, 
men in stripes shuffling in lock-step, sullen faces staring 
through the bars, coarse mush and coffee made of 
bread crusts, armed sentries stalking the walls. They 


forgot it all and voted for their remarkable Declaration 
of Principles.14 


A “Junior Prison” Is Established 


What emerged was the Elmira Reformatory, 
erected in 1876, the prototype of what spread 
throughout the country in many states, first to be 
enthusiastically received as a panacea for youth- 
ful crime, and by 1930 referred to generally as a 
“junior prison.” The great Brockway, after 17 
years as Elmira’s first superintendent, looked 
back on the Cincinnati conference where he “had 
had an experience similar to that of the disciples 
on the Mount of Transfiguration and had felt 
himself strengthened by a... spiritual force with 
which he was going to have a grand success... 
but it did not work.”!> Brockway was thoroughly 
disillusioned! 

What might have happened if New York State, 
in creating the Reformatory, had not limited its 
intake to young first offenders and had scrapped 
its old-line prisons of Auburn and Sing Sing with 
their unworkable traditional concepts to be sup- 
planted by the true Irish System of Intermediate 
Stages, one can only speculate. Justifiably it can 
be contended that a golden opportunity was lost, 
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thereby eventually dragging the Reformatory and 
its ideals down to the dead level of the conven- 
tional prison. 

In 1929 the Osborne Association appraised the 
Reformatory thus: “At Elmira, as in many other 
American reformatories, the inmates were walk- 
ing a chalk-line as surely as though they were in 
a prison. The chalk-line is broader than in some 
prisons, and it leads along more interesting paths: 
academic instruction, trade schools, gymnasium 
work, ete. It is nevertheless the chalk-line of 
routine with all the old-time stress on regimenta- 
tion, which so easily becomes stereotyped and 
futile and which is doubly monotonous for the 
young.”'® Unfortunately, we have no outside 
evaluating agency to apprize the public just what 
is going on inside our penal institutions. More of 
that later. 


The “New” Penology of the Thirties 


Roughly it may be suggested that the New 
Penology and the New Prison, mentioned earlier, 
came into being in the 1930’s by the introduction 
of the concepts of diagnosis and classification, 
with the introduction also of specialized personnel 
including psychologists and psychiatrists, and the 
reorganization of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
under Sanford Bates. All of these moves were 
epoch-making and did much to dignify prison, or 
correctional, work. A new day was anticipated in 
the correctional dispensation. More tolerable 
physical conditions were accepted and developed, 
at least on some of our more progressive states. 
Better libraries, schools, visiting privileges, work 
programs, housing, culinary facilities, and person- 
nel emerged. It was a giant step forward, or so it 
seemed. The Federal Bureau of Prisons began to 
serve as a pattern in most areas of correctional 
programming, with a few states following—or at 
least in some specified areas. The Federal Bureau 
of Prisons was even excelled by some states in 
certain phases of treatment. 

But the prison was still a prison dominated by 
the old 19th century concepts of monotony and 
repression. As Harry Elmer Barnes so often pro- 
tested, there still remained the “convict bogey” 
and the “lock psychosis.” These, together with 
the prison code, are the “bugaboo” of imprison- 
ment. After the plethora of prison riots during 
the 1950 decade that shocked the Nation, includ- 
ing prison people themselves, and a study of these 


16 Handbook, American Prisons and Reformatories, p. 692. 
17 Prison Journal, October 1953, pp. 23-4. 


riots undertaken by the American Correctional 
Association was made public, the venerable and 
respected student of penology, Albert G. Fraser 
of Philadelphia, then secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Society, declared: 

I make bold to suggest that until we make the prison 
a more humane habitation, in a psychological sense, 
prison riots are inevitable for the very reasons which 
the monograph cites. Certainly, there must be qualified 
personnel, classification, full employment, smaller 
prisons, all the essential elements of a dynamic, positive 
program, and with all these, that which the committee 
fails even to suggest, a psychological setting in which 
the ‘“prisoner’s self-respect can be cultivated to the 
utmost.” No authoritative statement on prison riots in 
this day and age can ignore or should fail to emphasize 
the feeling aspect of prison life. 

Should not one reasonably expect an authoritative 
statement on the subject of corrections today to include 
some reference to individual help and the process by 
which it is made available to the prisoner? The mono- 
graph sets down widely accepted theories of prison 
management. It resorts to a hackneyed, but still popular 
pastime, by placing the blame on “politicians” and an 
indifferent public for ills which afflict the prison. I 
suggest that we in the correctional field start to give 
an up-to-date interpretation to the challenging and too 
— neglected principles of the Declaration of Princi- 
ples.17 
It was this Declaration of Principles enunci- 

ated at the first prison Congress in 1870 which we 
described above that anticipated virtually all of 
the philosophy behind the New Penology of the 
1930’s. But they have never been put into practice 
or complete operation anywhere and only incom- 
pletely in the most progressive correctional insti- 
tutions. Therefore, it is not inaccurate to state 
that even the most enlightened practice of today 
has not yet fully caught up with the theory 
expounded by the more progressive correctional 
leaders of that day, a century ago. This fact is 
both a challenge to current practice and an effec- 
tive answer to those who contend that enlightened 
penologists are sentimentalists and dreamers in 
their “novel and untried vagaries.” 


What of the Future? 


Today the correctional journals, reports, and 
monographs are discussing and describing innova- 
tions introduced here and there during the past 
few years. These include group therapy, refined 
diagnosis and classification procedures, preparole 
planning and training, halfway houses, work 
training and work release programs in the out- 
side communities, furloughs home, and other 
sensible concepts. We also are discussing “self- 
evaluation and voluntary accreditation” of the 
prison, its staff, and its program. These are all 
laudable and certainly need encouragement. All 
need expansion and nationwide acceptance. 
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We have mentioned the earlier outside appraisal 
programs of the Osborne Association which did 
yeoman service for many years. Starting with the 
National Society of Penal Information, its purpose 
was to probe intelligently and carefully (by ex- 
perts) the status of our prisons and reforma- 
tories. Its reports exposed poor standards of 
prison administration, housing, food, overall 
program and brutality where it existed. Lack of 
funds made it impossible for this valuable service 
to continue. Today we do not know what tran- 
spires in our institutions. They are indeed “‘secret 
places.” Not unless there is a scandal, a riot, or an 
exposure by an independent “free-lance” writer 
do we know what our prisons are truly like. Self- 
analysis or self-appraisal has the serious weakness 
of intramural parochialism. Colleges and universi- 
ties are appraised by outside accreditation teams 
working in close cooperation with their own 
administrative and teaching staffs. This kind of 
objective appraisal should be explored by correc- 
tional people. 

It has often been rationalized by prison people 
that they get society’s misfits and are expected to 
redeem them. In part this is true. But these 
culls are gradually molded or whittled into 
their twisted beings by society. It is thus 
society’s task to send them back to the “‘good life” 
if at all possible—not to brutalize them by regi- 
mentation, cursing, and other degrading practices 
which have been hallmarks of imprisonment. 

Suggestions have been made in various quarters 
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to overhaul our sentence practices. This is one 
significant area where reform is badly needed. 
Other suggestions call for federalizing our state 
and local prisons. While this would be extremely 
difficult of attainment, it is worthy of study. I 
would certainly endorse the idea of using the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons as a model (despite 
some of its inherent weaknesses) and standardize 
concepts of therapy, program, enlightened trade 
training where practicable with economic pro- 
ductivity for all prisoners able to respond with 
meaningful education as a handmaiden of activity. 
There are so many areas that call for significant 
change that could tear down the bitter heritage of 
imprisonment as it has been and still is practiced. 
Just to rescind the restrictive legislation on the 
statute books relative to prison labor would be a 
gargantuan task. Yet such an objective would 
not be insurmountable. Rather than defending 
prisons and imprisonment or rationalizing them 
as necessary for society’s “bad apples,” correc- 
tional people should study the glaring short- 
comings of the establishments they control and 
perpetuate and engage in meaningful change. It 
may well be that the next hundred years will 
bring into existence totally new techniques, new 
philosophies, and new therapies: that will have 
more purpose in protecting society from its mis- 
fits than now exist. To paraphrase the Chief 
Justice of the United States, somehow the system 
we are so familiar with is failing to rehabilitate. 
He, as well as many others, want to know why. 


The American Prison Association was founded in 1870, and 
President Rutherford B. Hayes was one of the early leaders in 
that movement. No more farsighted set of standards has ever 
been enunciated than the Declaration of Principles adopted by 
the American Prison Association at its inception. So progressive 
and idealistic were these principles that they have, even after all 
these years, been scarcely realized in many States throughout the 
country. But by and large the general public knew little and cared 


less about prisons. 


—Sanford Bates in Prisons and Beyond 
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The Training School: Stepchild 
of Public Education 


By BENEDICT S. ALPER 
Visiting Lecturer in Criminology, Boston College 


professionally or parentally concerned with 

children than the fact that education in 
America today faces more criticism—deserved 
criticism, one might add—than at any time since 
it became public and compulsory. A recent book 
review states the case thus (four words have been 
intentionally omitted which shall be added later) : 
“For all noble intentions (and occasional ex- 
ceptions) ... education today is essentially custo- 
dial, anti-educational, destructive to the learning 
process of children; especially for ‘deprived’ 
children—but not for them alone—it is unreal, 
hypocritical, irrelevant, and, in the assumption 
that they don’t know this, are too young or dumb 
or ‘deprived’ to sense it, cruelly insulting and de- 
grading.””! 

The above is quoted from an eminent book re- 
viewer, and from it one surely gathers that he was 
referring to training schools for children. Not a 
bit. The words which were omitted are: “Primary 
and secondary public” and the reviewer was talk- 
ing about public schools under the supervision of 
local boards and authorities. The fact that one 
may so easily misinterpret the quoted criticism 
and apply it to training institutions for adjudi- 
cated delinquents is but an indication of the depth 
of our realization that the great majority of these 
places for committed juveniles are neither cor- 
rective nor therapeutic in dealing with their 
charges, that in the words of John Conrad, “the 
message is punishment.’ So we may say that the 
current level of public education, whether of the 
child in school in the town or city, or the child in 
a training school under an order from a court, is 
woefully and universally inadequate to meet the 
problems and the potentials of modern day living. 

The recent report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Crime makes the point succinctly: “... 


N betes is more commonplace to a person 


1 Eliot Fremont-Smith, in ‘‘Books of the Times,” New York Times, 
March 11, 1968. 

* John Conrad, Crime and Its Correction. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1965, p. 304. 

3% Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, Report of the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1967, p. 165. 


for the large bulk of offenders, particularly the 
youthful, the first or the minor offender, insti- 
tutional commitments can cause more problems 
than they solve.’’* Yet, at the moment, the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has four new juvenile 
institutions under consideration, New Jersey is 
opening two, and Vermont and Florida, one each. 

One is tempted to ask whether in any other field 
of social concern so much planning, money, and 
materials would be invested in a vast building 
plan, differing only in style and layout from scores 
of similar institutions whose lack of effective pro- 
gram is as universal as its consequent high rate 
of failure. 

Where have we gone off the track? I was at a 
conference in one of our southern cities recently 
during the winter when the North was buried in 
snow, and therefore found myself particularly 
drawn to a planting of grass and flowers outside 
the hotel entrance. A sign stuck in the lawn 
pleaded: “Please give me a chance.” Next to the 
flower bed was a larger sign in bolder letters 
which warned: ‘$25 fine for theft of flowers.” 
How pertinent an example of the fundamental 
conflict in our philosophy that we deprive the 
young offenders of liberty as punishment for 
theft—or whatever—at the same time that we 
piously expect the places to which we have com- 
mitted him to “please give him a chance.” 

Despite the regrettable proliferation of insti- 
tutions, there is in this country a growing reali- 
zation—and frequently an admission—of the 
fruitlessness of most institutional regimens. 
Sadism against the young is not limited to ancient 
history or even to the recent past. It is with us 
this day. Corporal punishment is still practiced in 
many institutions, even where proscribed by 
statute. Recently I was in a state institution where 
there was not enough money in the budget, due to 
inadequate appropriation or to sudden inflation, 
for children to have adequate servings of food. 

In Massachusetts, only a few years ago, a boy 
was scalded to death in a county jail in mid-Au- 
gust when the steam radiator in his solitary cell 
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was turned on full blast in order to force him to 
behave. 

The Boston press published a little more than a 
year ago a picture of a maximum security cell in a 
state facility for boys which was below ground, 
without windows, furnished only with a cot 
spring, cemented into the floor. To the head and 
foot of the bed, handcuffs and ankle cuffs were 
fastened: Boys who became impossible to control 
were stripped, laid on the bare springs, locked 
into the cuffs at wrist and ankle, and left alone. 
Institution rules required that boys so chained “‘be 
visited at least once every 24 hours by a physi- 
cian.” No one needs to be a child care specialist to 
know what must go on in the mind of a boy while 
he struggles against such inhumane restraint. 

One of the initial spurs to the creation of sepa- 
rate institutions for juvenile offenders 120 years 
ago, as for the creation of the juvenile court 50 
years later, was the strongly held conviction that 
children should not be commingled with adult 
offenders, whether in confinement or awaiting 
trial. Yet today the executive director of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency re- 
ports that in 1965, 93 percent of the Nation’s 
court jurisdictions had no other place but a local 
jail in which to detain youngsters.* 


What Auspices for Training Schools? 


Too many of our training schools are all too 
often catch-alls for children whom no one else 
wants, or can provide for. We all have seen 
truants who refused to attend school 6 hours a day 
who have been rewarded by transfer to a school 
which held them captive 24 hours a day. We all 
know of dependent and neglected children who by 
reason of an act for which they happened to be 
apprehended, ended up in schools for delinquents. 
Any day, in almost any training school across the 
country, can be seen children as young as 8 and 9, 
as well as children who are obviously retarded or 
deaf and mute. Schools for the retarded or the 
handicapped feel themselves to be sufficiently 
sorely beset to meet the needs of children of low 
intelligence or who cannot hear or speak, without 
compounding their problems with children who, 
in addition, are emotionally disturbed or seriously 
aggressive. 


# Milton Rector, “Plans of the NCCD,” Family Law Quarterly, Vol. 
II, No. 1, March 1968, p. 77. 

5 Delinquent Children in Penal Institutions, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 415. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
1967, p. 6. 

6 Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, op. cit., p. 56. 

7 Task Force Report: Corrections, Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1967, p. 45. 
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If we were to be consistent, as well as sincere, 
our procedures would reflect our professional 
utterances—that children should be treated on the 
basis of “need and condition” and not on the basis 
of accidental, administrative labels. We would, 
then, not assign responsibility for dependent 
children to a department of welfare, while placing 
the training schools within a department of cor- 
rections, even a “juvenile” branch. Or we might 
go a step further and place responsibility for all 
children under our state departments of edu- 
cation, thus providing a pedagogic umbrella over 
all children, and all conditions of children. Do we 
not presently have special divisions for teaching 
the deaf, the blind, the mentally retarded, the 
emotionally and socially deprived? Are delinquent 
children less a challenge to public education au- 
thorities simply because they have been enmeshed 
in the process of criminal justice (children’s de- 
partment, lower level) ? 

Any judgment on the place and value of the 
training schools for our more seriously erring 
young must take heed of the further fact that 
every year, without benefit of court decision, with 
no opportunity for legal review, by administrative 
order alone, some 500 children are transferred 
from training schools to adult penal and reforma- 
tory institutions purely on grounds that they are 
unmanageable. Strictly speaking, despite their 
age at time of transfer, they may be held at least 
until age 21.5 We have known and accepted, year 
after year, the same dreary rate of failure. By 
shutting our condemned young people off from 
their community roots we have only compounded 
this failure. 

Meanwhile, all current signs point to a rising 
rate of delinquent acts and an increase in the de- 
gree of violence with which they are committed.® 
We are neither treating effectively the patterns 
which brought these young, troubled people into 
our custody, nor preventing the recurrence of 
those same patterns—or worse. At the same time 
we are warned to expect an even greater number 
of charges than we have today. Of our existing 
juvenile institutions, 83 percent are currently 
operating at or in excess of their capacity. Yet we 
are told that by 1975 we should expect an increase 
of an additional 70 percent—10 times larger than 
the projected increase for adult felons.? 


In the Wake of Gault 


The Supreme Court in its recent landmark 
decision in re Gault, has reminded the sentimen- 
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talists among us that good intentions are not 
enough.* If the juvenile court acts illegally, how- 
ever well-meant or paternalistic that intervention, 
that court shall be compelled to reform its proce- 
dures ana see to the safeguarding of the consti- 
tutional rights guaranteed to all Americans—even 
those between the ages of 7 and 17. The juvenile 
court, recovering from the shock, is now bending 
to that task. 

The court has alsc been admonished that if, 
under the most kindly parens patriae auspices, it 
commits a child to an institution which does not 
treat him as “one in need of aid, encouragement 
and guidance,” then that institution, and that 
court, may be relieved of its responsibility for, 
and its jurisdiction over, such a child. 

The problem has been put squarely and elo- 
quently by a leading authority in the field: 

Particularly with respect to offenses in which juve- 
niles presently engage which are not especially harmful 
to others, society should not intervene in the life of a 
young person unless its intervention can be helpful and 
rehabilitative. If in truth the intervention of society in 
the life and liberty of a juvenile does not help him ana 
may even harm him, then the deprivation of liberty and 
freedom that is involved and the suffering that may be 
inflicted upon a juvenile is not warranted. 

I think that society has for too long a time taken for 
granted as true a proposition that is by no means self- 
evident, namely that the present techniques available 
which purport to rehabilitate do in fact rehabilitate.9 
What does all this add up to, and whither are 

we heading in our concern for the child who by 
reason of antisocial behavior must be taken out of 
his normal routine? I should like to submit that 
there is a current “ferment in the field” as Pro- 
fessor Daniel Glaser, now of Rutgers University, 
has described it, which insists that as the com- 
munity is responsible for the creation of the 
problems of delinquency, it has a parallel respon- 
sibility to help provide facilities for dealing with 
such problems—right in the community. 


Economic Factors 


The economic is but one of the factors leading 
us in this direction. Annual per capita costs are 
edging up to almost $10,000 per child in some 
state training schools. New construction costs for 
rooms and equipment alone run well above $15,006 
per child, merely to provide a place to bed him 
down. At $900 a year, which is just the carrying 
cost to the state for this capital investment, 


8 Supreme Court of the United States, May 15, 1967. 

® Professor Alexander D. Brooks, Rutgers University Law School, in 
a letter to the author, April 25, 1967. 

10 California Statutes of 1965, chapter 1029. 

11 First Annual Progress Report on the Probation Subsidy Program. 
Sacramento: Department of the Youth Authority, Oct. 16, 1967 
(mimeo). 


what could be done to provide child care right in 
the community? This means really intensive care, 
very small caseloads, highly trained and dedi- 
cated child welfare workers, probation officers, 
foster home parents, and parole agents. 

Such financial considerations are what moved 
the State of California a couple of years ago to 
introduce its ‘‘Probation Subsidy Program” in 
which counties which reduced the number of their 
commitments to institutions by placing persons on 
probation, instead, receive a subsidy from the 
State.'° Twenty-nine of the 31 counties partici- 
pating in the plan earned from the State Treasury 
a total of over $5 million when their commitments 
dropped by 1,451 persons below what had been 
projected for the first year, based on prior ex- 
perience.'' This amount, presumably, would be in- 
vested by the counties in providing lower case- 
loads, better qualified probation officers, and a 
more intensive level of care and supervision in the 
community. Further progress of this program 
will merit observation and evaluation as a sub- 
stitute for confinement and as a more effective 
way of dealing with offenders who must ulti- 
mately take their place in the community from 
which they would otherwise have had to be re- 
moved. 

Two midwestern states, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, are to be commended for their attempt to 
place foster home care for delinquents on a 
higher level—of dedication by foster parents as 
well as on a more rewarding financial basis. 
Selected homes are subsidized at a fixed monthly 
rate, whether their beds are occupied or not, and 
an additional monthiy stipend is paid when a 
child is taken in for care. Monthly costs of such a 
program run in the neighborhood of $125 or $150. 
Jn what congregate public facility can a child be 
cared for at anywhere near that low rate? 


Treatment in the Community 


The area of community care and treatment 
centers presents so wide a spectrum of varying 
facilities and programs as almost to defy tabu- 
lation. Certainly the International Association of 
Half-Way Houses has difficulty keeping up with 
these new halfway houses: halfway in for persons 
who are deemed unsuitable for regular probation 
supervision, but yet not sufficiently serious to re- 
quire commitment to a training school; halfway 
houses for persons released from institutions who 
are deemed to be in need of a period of “de-com- 
pression” before return to the community under 
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parole supervision. Provo, Southfields, Highfields, 
are the familiar names for residential treatment 
centers where a program of guided group inter- 
action attempts to give new insights to hostile 
youngsters with records of antisocial conduct. 

Walton Village in the YMCA at Philadelphia, 
until recently under the able direction of Eugene 
Montone, is another example of a highly suc- 
cessful attempt to deal with children who refuse 
to go to school, who defy their parents and all 
other authority, who commit overt and repeated 
acts of delinquency.'? The Florida Division of 
Youth Services, under its new director, Oliver J. 
Keller, Jr., is aiming to provide for all children 
committed to it from the courts, a system of com- 
munity stations, of small institutions and of after- 
care which will be based on this same program of 
guided group interaction. 

But here there is a difference of degree of such 
magnitude as to constitute a difference in kind. 
Here is an attempt to inaugurate, on a statewide 
basis, a consistent approach toward resolution of 
the inconsistent and conflicting philosophies of 
care for delinquents—between punishment and 
rehabilitation, between deterrence and treatment. 
Florida now hopes to apply the philosophy and 
technique of guided group interaction ultimately 
to all its young charges, to give them an opportu- 
nity to share their experiences, their problems, 
and their insights with their peers who are simi- 
larly plagued and situated. The outcome of this 
attempt is cne which will be watched with inter- 
est as it applies an integrated, statewide approach 
toward treatment designed to include every 
youngster under care. 

Annandale Reformatory in New Jersey recently 
introduced a course in driver education for its 
boys.!* The cynic will see this as making more 
competent auto thieves. Others may prefer to be- 
lieve that possibility of employment as a licensed 
driver may turn many a young auto thief into a 
competent chauffeur. The Outward Bound pro- 
gram for training school boys, like the forestry 
camp, holds much of promise for those who in 
their older teen years find little in the streets to 
challenge their rising strength and their need to 
risk and to adventure. 

The work-release law, perhaps better known 
for its application to the adult offender than to 
the juvenile, has much of value for the innovative 

12 Eugene J. Montone, “Walton Village: A YMCA Residential Center 


for Delinquent Teenage Boys,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1967, pp. 27-32. 
13 Newark Evening News, April 1, 1968. 


training school administrator. It permits children 
to work or go to school in the community, return- 
ing to the institution at night. 


The Mental Health Movement an Example 


The mental health field is experiencing a paral- 
lel development which holds great promise for 
dealing with emotionally disturbed elements in 
the population. Public attitudes toward the insane 
have—historically—advanced at much the same 
rate, and in much the same manner as attitudes 
toward persons confined for criminal misconduct. 
The “lunatic’”—and the prisoner—have, over the 
centuries, experienced the same _ kind of 
cruelties—and advances: from the ball and chain 
and the straitjacket, through the idea of insti- 
tutions of maximum security, to today’s emphasis 
on adjustment in the community. Our large men- 
tal hospitals are being supplemented—and may 
one day soon be supplanted—by community men- 
tal health centers, whose doors swing open as 
readily to receive the voluntary as the court com- 
mitment, which gear their programs to the 
multitherapeutic approach, aiming to make the 
stay of their patients as short as possible. The in- 
fluences brought to bear by peer groups and the 
constant interaction between the center and the 
community reduce the element of “exile” from 
the outside world, throw part of the responsibility 
for therapy upon the patient himself, and at the 
same time take the “heat”—or taint—out of the 
condition of emotional disturbance. 

The community treatment center for young 
offenders—whether residential or nonresiden- 
tial—offers many, if not most, of these advan- 
tages to persons received from the courts. As an 
outstanding example, the State of Maine may be 
here cited. Up to 8 years ago, the rule of silence 
prevailed at the Reformatory for Women there 
and the inmates, in uniform pink-striped dresses, 
were permitted only 1 hour of conversation a 
week, as they marched around the flagpole in 
front of the administration building like the 
“lunatics” in Van Gogh’s famous picture. Today, 
under the inspiring leadership of Miss Ward 
Murphy, the gates are down, and the staff 
quarters have been converted into two halfway 
houses—right on the institution grounds. Girls 
from one house attend high school in the nearby 
town. Girls in the other house go daily to their 
jobs in the same locality. Community acceptance 
of these girls has been no less than extraordinary, 
especially when seen against the fact that this re- 
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formatory accepts transfers, from the State Re- 
form School, of intractable and unmanageable 
girls. The rule of silence is today observed only in 
the library. 

Is it unfair to ask, if this kind of progress can 
be made by such an institution with absolutely no 
prior experience vis-a-vis the community—except 
to ask its help with absconders—why it cannot be 
tried in other communities as well? Where there 
is conviction and goodwill, where there is the 
courage to innovate and the insistence on ade- 
quate appropriation, America could if it but 
willed it, change the dismal pattern of training 
schools for children across the land. 


Training Schools are Public Schools 


A bill recently before the Massachusetts State 
Legislature would transfer authority over present 
training schools under the Youth Service Board 
so hopefully initiated 20 years ago. Change in 
auspices does not by itself guarantee a shift in 
philosophy, program or emphasis. But it is an in- 
teresting example of a hopeful new attitude 
toward schools for delinquents—that they are 
charged with an educational purpose, out of 
public funds, even though their students may be 
in temporary residence away from their usual 
homes, and as a result of a court order.'* 

For our public schools—at all levels—are also 
facing a degree of scrutiny more intense than 
anything they have ever been exposed to before, 
as the demands made upon them exceed tradi- 
tional approaches, accustomed practices of “racial 
balance,” and outmoded curricula. Students de- 
mand a larger share in the determination of their 
academic careers, while parents demand a 
stronger voice in community dealing with the 
education of their children. 

Students have the vote—many of them—and so 
do most of their parents. But where is to be found 
the constituency of the parents and the families 
of delinquent children, particul.rly those dis- 


14 Massachusetts Senate Bill No. 217 of 1968. 


patched to training schools? These are—almost, 
one might say by definition—the dispossessed, the 
powerless, without friend in court or legislature. 
Else, why would their children be the only ones to 
end up in state training schools? Who is to be 
their champion, who is to concern himself with 
them in a manner comparable to that of the 
legislator with a vocal and well organized con- 
stituency—to say nothing of the outright lobby- 
ists—in his voting district? 

Mothers of children on welfare, parents of dis- 
advantaged children in grossly inadequate public 
schools are picketing, sitting-in, crowding the 
ante-chambers of legislators and city councillors 
to demand redress for longstanding grievances. 
Once recovered from the shock of such innovative, 
not to say radical, tactics on the part of those 
whom we have traditionally regarded as not only 
poor but decently silent, we find ourselves 
applauding the gains they have made as a result 
of their organized protests: rents controlled, wel- 
fare allowances increased, neighborhoods saved 
from the “blight” of renewal, educational facili- 
ties improved, and employment opportunities 
increased. 

But for the child in the public training school 
there is no likelihood that any band of parents, 
kin or neighbors will storm the budget hearings 
of our legislators to make known their plight— 
and their requirements. Unless professionals in 
the field become the concerned ones, unless we 
help to compose a constituency in behalf of the 
largely accidental delinquent, unless we seek the 
same kind of consideration that mothers on wel- 
fare or parents of nonadjudged delinquents 
demand for their children in the public day 
schools, then these sons and daughters of the dis- 
possessed will continue to wreak themselves on 
society. 

And with their maturity into embittered adult- 
hood and wasted lives, will go all the hope and all 
the potential which we proudly boast is the in- 
alienable birthright of every child who comes into 
our world. 
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Discipline in a Treatment-Oriented School 
for Delinquent Boys 


By BROTHER CHRISTIAN HYNES, F.S.C. 


associated with certain very general and 
positive concepts such as education, training, 
the development of incentive and motivation, but 
in a more limited sense it suggests certain nega- 
tive ideas, such as punishment, control, and set- 
ting of limits. Only the latter (more common, 
though restricted) use of the term will be consid- 
ered in this presentation. 

Certain underlying assumptions are built into 
the discussion of discipline as used in this context. 
Among other things, it is taken for granted that 
the boys who are sent to us, although lacking in 
maturity, judgment, and impulse control in vary- 
ing degrees, have at least the capacity to act ina 
free and responsible fashion. It is assumed, also, 
that they have sufficient native intelligence to 
comprehend and follow simple instructions and 
that they are capable of understanding at least the 
immediate consequences of their actions. Finally, 
it is assumed that they are nonpsychotic and that 
they are free from any serious organic, emotional, 
or psychological impairment,! such that it might 
prevent them from understanding and obeying 
rules and directives of legitimate authority. 


[ies TERM “discipline” in its broadest sense is 


Discipline Can Be Therapeutic 


Against this background, discipline may be 
viewed as a genuinely therapeutic experience, 
wherein a boy can reflect upon the meaning and 


*Lincoln Hall is a treatment-oriented school for delin- 
quent boys and persons in need of supervision who are 
placed there by the Family Court of New York State. 
Some 260 boys, ages 11 through 17, reside in cottage-style 
units for up to 18 months. Located in Upper Westchester, 
New York, the school is a private facility, owned by a lay 
board of managers, administered by a religious congre- 
gation (Christian Brothers), and staffed by some 300 full- 
and part-time people, including teachers, remedial edu- 
cators, social workers, cottage counselors, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, dentists, nurses, etc. Intake criteria include: 
a baptized Catholic, at least borderline intelligence, at 
least third-grade reading level, absence of any physical 
or emotional handicap that might prevent the boy from 
participating fully in the group-living program. Boys are’ 
supervised for 1 year after returning to the community.’ 
Lincoln Hall also operates four group homes in New York 
pred and a Community Mental Health Clinic in West- 
chester. 


Executive Director, Lincoln Hall, Lincolndale, New York* 
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consequences of his behavior, can gradually 
acquire a greater measure of impulse control, and 
can learn the wisdom and necessity at certain 
times of a pos.ponement of or substitution for 
certain pleasures or sense gratifications. 

If the exercise of discipline is to achieve these 
goals it must possess certain characteristics. As 
a kind of prerequisite, however, it is our convic- 
tion that any type of discipline involving children, 
if it is to be genuinely and lastingly therapeutic 
and effective, must be based upon love, respect, 
and concern for the young people in question. In 
addition to having this basic foundation, good 
discipline should be kindly, firm, consistent, rele- 
vant and proportioned to the circumstances of the 
offense, timely, fair, understood and accepted, and 
individualized. 

These qualities, of course, represent a certain 
ideal toward which we should strive. In the 
practical order, it is sometimes quite difficult, if 
not impossible, to include each one of these 
characteristics in each and every punishment or 
sanction that we are forced to exercise throughout 
a busy day. Nevertheless, if the meaning and pur- 
pose of these various criteria of good discipline 
are understood’and accepted, it will gradually be- 
come easier to incorporate them into the exercise 
of our authority. 


Unfortunate Experiences With Discipline 


The importance of certain of these character- 
istics will become more abundantly clear if we 
reflect for a moment on their raison d’étre. Many 
of the youngsters in a school such as Lincoln Hall 
have had extremely negative experiences in the 
area of discipline during their early, formative 
years. Sometimes they have known both extremes 
in the matter of discipline: one parent who was 
very harsh, rigid, demanding, or physically abu- 
sive, and-another parent who was totally uncon- 


1 While most, if not all, of the boys at Lincoln Hall suffer from 
varying types and degrees of emotional disturbance, and a few of them 
undoubtedly have suffered minimal brain damage, we would not accept 
a youngster who was considered so disturbed or incapacitated as to be 
unable to comprehend and follow simple directives. 
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cerned, permissive, lax, or indifferent. Still others 
have been exposed to hopeless inconsistency, cer- 
tain behaviors being tolerated or even applauded 
on one occasion, only to be condemned and pun- 
ished on the next. 

As a consequence of these experiences such 
young people often bring with them a whole 
reservoir of confusion, resentment, and hostility 
toward authority and authority figures. The bit- 
terness and hatred, whether conscious or uncon- 
scious, that a youngster harbors toward a cruel 
or abusive parent tends, quite naturally, 
through generalization and displacement, to be 
directed toward prefect? or teacher who is called 
upon to exercise authority. 

Moreover, certain Lincoln Hall boys, because 
they have been deprived of acceptance, respect, 
and affection in their childhood, have never 
learned to identify with a loving parent, and con- 
sequently have never incorporated certain basic 
social values that many of us take for granted, 
such as respect for law and the need for discipline 
and self-control. On the contrary, the social and 
cultural (or subcultural) matrix from which 
these boys emerge, the value system that obtains 
among their peer group and within their total 
operating milieu, tends, if anything, to perpetuate 
a false or distorted set of judgments and atti- 
tudes, or at least a set of values at variance with 
those of society at large. 

Of all of the characteristics that our discipline 
should possess, perhaps the quality of kindliness 
has the highest priority. To be kind, of course, is 
not synonymous with being soft or sentimental. 
Rather, it refers to the climate or atmosphere in 
which punishment or discipline is administered, 
including such things as the language used, the 
tone of voice adopted, the degree of self-control 
manifested, and the absence of any suggestion of 
vindictiveness. A houseparent or teacher can be 
serious (even stern), firm, forceful, without con- 
veying to the boy any idea of personal dislike or 
rejection. In the final analysis, if a meaningful 
interpersonal relationship between houseparent 
and boy, or teacher and boy, is permanently de- 
stroyed because of our way of handling one or 
more disciplinary situations, we may in a very 
real sense have won the battle but lost the war, no 


* The word “prefect” as used here corresponds to such terms as 
“thouseparent,”” “group mother,” “‘counselor,” etc., as used in other 
settings. For the sake of simplicity we substitute the more widely used 
term ‘“‘houseparent” throughout the remainder of this article. The 
houseparents at Lincoln Hall for the most part possess graduate 
degrees, many in the area of guidance or counseling, or, in the case 
of the lay staff, are young college graduates. 


matter how strong or effective our discipline and 
control may appear. 


Discipline Must Be Impartial 


Fairness and consistency are also two impor- 
tant characteristics of good discipline which merit 
attention and which perhaps should be considered 
together since they bear some relationship to one 
another. Regulations and directives that are few 
in number, recognized as fair and reasonable, 
clearly understood by all, lay the groundwork for 
good discipline. Assuming that this foundation 
exists, it behooves a teacher or houseparent, then, 
to be completely impartial and objective in apply- 
ing legitimate sanctions for violations of rules and 
directives. Extenuating circumstances should, of 
course, be taken into consideration, but where 
these seem to exist, an effort should be made to 
explain them to the entire group, as well as to the 
individual concerned, so that no accusation or 
even suspicion of inequity can legitimately prevail. 

It is characteristic of many young men who 
come to Lincoln Hall that they have a poor self- 
image and, because of their previous experiences 
of failure and rejection, a deep and abiding feel- 
ing of worthlessness and anomie. As a conse- 
quence, any type of discipline which takes the 
form of ridicule or humiliation is not only unwise 
and unprofessional but may even be genuinely 
harmful by reinforcing negative self-concepts. 

Punishment in the form of control is part of 
treatment. And, as was previously pointed out, 
because of the experience of most delinquents 
with improper punishment and because even 
warranted disciplinary measures are liable to 
abuse, great care is necessary to exercise this con- 
trol so that it serves treatment needs. Deprivation 
of privileges, the performance of extra chores, 
and temporary isolation from the group are ap- 
proved when there are cogent reasons for their 
use and they appear to answer the needs of the 
particular individual at that time. It is recom- 
mended that houseparents and teachers consult 
with their supervisors and with the clinic staff 
whenever there is a question of applying a major 
sanction or when there is any serious doubt about 
which mode of punishment will best serve treat- 
ment goals with a particular boy. 


Corporal Punishment Proscribed 


Corporal punishment is never tolerated. Many 
reasons can be advanced to support this position 
but it will suffice to mention only a few. 
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From a purely pragmatic standpoint, the use of 
corporal punishment is unwise and self-defeating 
since it is forbidden by both school (Board) policy 
and by state law. As a consequence, violation of 
this rule exposes one to the danger of loss of job, 
unfavorable employment references, and _liti- 
gation by parents. 

Moreover, there is considerable evidence to 
show that corporal punishment seldom, if ever, 
effects any kind of radical cure; at best it may 
simply temporarily suppress annoying symptoms. 

Again, it is important to realize that the child 
identifies with the disciplinary efforts of his 
parent or parental surrogate. Corporal punish- 
ment, therefore, becomes sanctioned in the youth’s 
mind and will be used more liberally by him in his 
relations with other children and with his own. 

Finally, the use of corporal punishment, like the 
use of certain drugs, can create a kind of psycho- 
logical dependency in an individual for the solu- 
tion of his problems. And, as with drugs, he may 
develop a kind of “tolerance” for the use of this 
procedure, requiring progressively larger and 
more frequent doses to cope with the stress. 


Reality Therapy Needed 


Weekend or holiday visits by the boy to his 
home are a part of the treatment program and, at 
least partially, an earned privilege. Since these 
visits have such meaning and value to the boys, 
each teacher and houseparent is expected to use 
prudence and discernment in the exercise of this 
form of discipline. Ordinarily, curtailment or 
abrogation of visiting privileges should be looked 
upon as a kind of ultimate sanction and the 
assumption is that every alternative (conferences 
with the boy, warnings, imposition of lesser 
penalties, and discussion with other staff members 
dealing with the boy) has been tried in vain. 

On the other hand, a staff member should not 
hesitate, out of weakness or false sense of pity, to 
make use of this means of discipline when circum- 
stances seem to warrant it. Otherwise, the very 
necessary control and setting of limits that so 
many of our boys need and desire is lacking, and 
a serious setback in reality therapy occurs. 

Finally, when a staff member finds it necessary 
to limit a boy’s visiting privileges or to impose 
some lesser, albeit painful, major sanction, it is 
extremely important that the young man be given 
interpretation and support in this situation. 
Ideally, the boy should be made to recognize the 
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need for the punishment and be willing to accept 
it as fair and reasonable. Admittedly, this may be 
something of a hopeless task in many cases, partly 
because of the boy’s emotional involvement at the 
moment. Nevertheless, an attempt should be made 
along these lines, stressing such concepts as 
maturity, responsibility, and concern for others 
in the hope that some growth and insight may be 
fostered. 

Examples of the right and wrong use of disci- 
plinary measures are easy to come by in an insti- 
tutional setting such as Lincoln Hall. Illustrations 
range all the way from petty and routine infrac- 
tions such as talking out in class, smoking off 
limits, or neglect of housework, to more serious 
matters such as dining room “swing-outs,” 
breaking and entering a community residence, or 
theft of a staff member’s car. 

Jecasionally a show of force is necessary, if 
only to prevent a distraught teenager from doing 
harm to himself or to others. Experience has 
shown, however, that where a mature and ex- 
perienced staff member has been able to handle a 
crisis situation in a calm and reasonable manner, 
applying some of the criteria of good discipline 
outlined here, a major catastrophe or even a 
potential riot situation has been averted. On the 
other hand, I have seen a relatively minor 
problem-situation involving one or two boys 
crescendo into an all-out “war” between house- 
parent and an entire cottage simply because an 
insecure or inexperienced adult was bent on 
crushing every vestige of adolescent rebellion. 

Somewhat paradoxically, it has often been 
necessary for some of our boys to make mistakes, 
to run away several times, to act out against 
authority in school or in cottage before any mean- 
ingful progress can be made. Almost invariably it 
has been the way such disciplinary situations have 
been handled by staff that has meant the differ- 
ence between having a bitter, hostile rebel on hand 
for the remainder of his stay, a cool and calcula- 
ting conformist, or a genuinely friendly and con- 
cerned boy who can discuss his problems in a 
meaningful way and who is striving to accept the 
values and standards of a houseparent or teacher 
who is respected and loved. 

Perhaps the whole vexing problem of discipline 
in an institutional setting—or even in an ordinary 
classroom or family situation, for that matter— 

can be very aptly and tersely summarized in the 
felicitous Latin phrase: Suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re (gentle in method, strong in performance). 
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Jamming the Revolving Door 


By ARTHUR JAFFE AND ALICE REED 
Board of Education of the City of New York* 


HE AGE-OLD problem in rehabilitation has 
[[Natwass been the dilemma of the revolving 

door. The adolescent enters the institution, 
serves his time, is paroled, and then almost in- 
evitably is rearrested and returned to the institu- 
tion to serve more time. He has been “punished,” 
yes; but he has not been rehabilitated. Thus the 
relatively high recidivist rate for correctional 
institutions. 

Modern investigations show that the inmate 
often leaves without a marketable skill, with low 
reading and math levels, and returns to his former 
environment angrier at the world and himself 
than he was before his incarceration. His exist- 
ence becomes one cycle after another through the 
revolving door. 

In October 1965 a program was inaugurated for 
the vocational and remedial education of the in- 
mates of the New York City Reformatory at 
Rikers Island. This was a joint cooperative ven- 
ture involving the Manpower Development Train- 
ing Administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the New York State Department 
of Labor, and the Manpower Development Train- 
ing Program of the New York City Board of 
Education. 

To date there have been five 20-week cycles 
providing service to 650 adolescent inmates. They 
range in age from 17 to 20; most are school drop- 
outs, and many have never been gainfully em- 
ployed. They are generally serving an indefinite 
term of from 1 to 3 years. Their crimes range 
from possession and use of narcotics to assault, 
grand larceny, statutory rape, and they repre- 
sent every group and culture within the New 
York City environs. 

Under the Manpower Development Training 
Program at Riker’s Island these adolescents are 
given basic training in trades and occupational 
areas for which there is current market demand 
in the metropolitan area. The 6-hour-per-day, 5- 
day-per-week program includes 3 hours of occupa- 
tional training in one of six shop areas, 1 hour of 


* Mr. Jaffe is teacher in charge, Manpower Development 
Training Program, New York City Reformatory at Rikers 
Island. Miss Reed is assistant teacher in charge and 
counselor with the Program. 


basic English or language arts, 1 hour of mathe- 
matics, and an hour of group counseling. The 
shops currently in operation are printing, metal 
fabrication, machine shop and distributive occupa- 
tions, furniture repair and refinishing. 


Underlying Philosophy 


Given the alienation and the negative percep- 
tion of school that exists within the trainee, Man- 
power teachers must strive vigorously and 
consciously to break down the filters of resistance 
that interfere with the learning process. The heart 
of the learning process as it takes place at the 
Riker’s Island Manpower Development Training 
Program lies in the relationships that are estab- 
lished between the teaching staff and the trainees. 
Once the trainee sees the teacher as an adult 
authority figure who is genuinely concerned about 
his welfare, involvement and learning will begin. 
At this point the trainee can tolerate, indeed 
welcome, the teacher’s constant demands that the 
trainee strive for excellence. The trainee now 
sees these demands, which had previously been 
perceived as a negative manifestation of the 
“establishment’s” need to dominate him, as an 
example of the teacher’s concern for the trainee 
as a person. 

The relationships between the Manpower De- 
velopment Training staff and trainees are so close 
that trainees often call in after their release from 
the institution to report on their progress in the 
outside world or to discuss their personal prob- 
lems. A near tragic example of the latter occurred 
when a young inmate called his counselor at 
Riker’s Island to thank her for all the help she 
had given him but to say that he found the 
pressures in the outside world too great for him 
to handle and that the only way he could see out 
of his dilemma was to end his life by jumping 
from the bridge. The counselor’s attempts to 
persuade him from this action proved futile. 
Fortunately, the counselor was able to elicit the 
information from the trainee as to where he was, 
to call the police, and to put an alert out for his 
rescue. This action proved successful and the 
young man’s life was saved. 
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Concomitant with the development of relation- 
ships is a totally integrated approach which 
interlocks throughout the entire program, focus- 
ing upon responsible behavior by the inmate. No 
instructor or counselor will accept less, for it is 
strongly believed that it is the adolescent’s im- 
mature, irresponsible behavior and lack of re- 
sponsibility for self which has caused him to be- 
come an inmate in the first place. 


Structure of the Program 


Exploratory experience.—The focus of the shop 
experience is to expose the trainee to an explora- 
tory sequence of events called a broad areas 
training program. For example, those in the 
machine shop are exposed to a variety of equip- 
ment—lathes, drill press, milling machine, surface 
grinder, and hand tools. 

Flexibility is built into the program. A trainee 
may go from one shop experience to another dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the program. It is hoped 
that these exploratory experiences within the 
different shops, in conjunction with counseling, 
will enable the trainee to better ascertain that 
vocational area for which he is best suited. Op- 
portunity is provided for trainees to move on 
to mainland Manpower Development Training 
schools for advanced training upon release. There 
the graduate of the machine shop broad area 
might move on to general machinist training and 
the printing shop graduate might go on to 
duplicating machine operator. 

Basic education.—The purpose of the basic 
education component is to raise the reading and 
arithmetic levels of the trainees. When they enter 
the program the median reading level is around 
the fifth year and the median arithmetic level 
around 414 years. Retesting at the end of the 
cycle of 20 weeks has shown an average reading 
gain of 2 years. The arithmetic level gain is 114 
years. 

Basic education classes are directly correlated 
with the work in each shop area. The basic educa- 
tion classes for the machine shop group, for 
example, give illustrations of the various pieces 
of equipment, explaining nomenclature and how 
the parts function. The classes place heavy 
emphasis upon working with decimals to en- 
able the young man to apply his knowledge 
in the reading of micrometers and _ similar 
equipment requiring mathematical knowledge. 
The shop teacher will discuss with the basic 
education teacher the type of mathematics in- 
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tegral to the shop experience and the shop 
vocabulary to be stressed in the reading assign- 
ments. 

Thus a student in the machine shop receives a 
completely different basic education experience 
from a student in the printing shop, so exacting 
is the correlation between the shop and basic 
education curriculum. 

In addition to this type of basic education, 
selected trainees are assigned to remedial reading 
or to a high school equivalency class, based upon 
their need and ability. 

Counseling.—The third component part of the 
Manpower program is counseling. Each trainee 
attends 1 hour of group counseling per day and 
as much individual counseling as he and his 
counselor feel necessary. His group counseling 
experience is divided into two sections. The first 
is occupational orientation and information, dur- 
ing which he learns the basics of filling out ap- 
plication forms, where to look for jobs, what jobs 
are available for him, and how he goes about 
applying for these jobs. 

The second phase of the group counseling ex- 
perience requires the trainee to take a long, hard 
look at himself and his situation. The group 
explores their common problems and attempts to 
discover the reasons why they were incarcerated, 
what brought them here, and how they can learn 
new patterns of behavior which will enable them 
to control their lives in a healthy, constructive 
manner rather than in the old destructive way. 

Riker’s Island counselors consistently focus the 
groups’ attention on behavior, not feelings. There 
is just a limited amount that anyone can do in 
terms of working exclusively with feelings. Many 
counselors assume that feelings determine be- 
havior—feel bad, act bad. The exact opposite 
appears to be true; behavior determines feeling— 
act good, feel good. This is not to say that the 
counselor will turn the group off when they 
insist on dealing with feeling. He will, however, 
make certain that his group sessions do not de- 
generate into a wallowing in feelings leading to 
no action but only complete ventilation. By con- 
centrating on behavior, the counselor can assure 
dealing with measurable areas of significant 
change. 

Riker’s Island counselors do not concern them- 
selves with the why of behavior, but rather the 
what of behavior. Too often groups get involved 
in dealing with the “whys” and use the “whys” 
as a kind of group “cop out” for effecting any 
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often leaves without a marketable skill, with low 
reading and math levels, and returns to his former 
environment angrier at the world and himself 
than he was before his incarceration. His exist- 
ence becomes one cycle after another through the 
revolving door. 

In October 1965 a program was inaugurated for 
the vocational and remedial education of the in- 
mates of the New York City Reformatory at 
Rikers Island. This was a joint cooperative ven- 
ture involving the Manpower Development Train- 
ing Administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the New York State Department 
of Labor, and the Manpower Development Train- 
ing Program of the New York City Board of 
Education. 

To date there have been five 20-week cycles 
providing service to 650 adolescent inmates. They 
range in age from 17 to 20; most are school drop- 
outs, and many have never been gainfully em- 
ployed. They are generally serving an indefinite 
term of from 1 to 3 years. Their crimes range 
from possession and use of narcotics to assault, 
grand larceny, statutory rape, and they repre- 
sent every group and culture within the New 
York City environs. 

Under the Manpower Development Training 
Program at Riker’s Island these adolescents are 
given basic training in trades and occupational 
areas for which there is current market demand 
in the metropolitan area. The 6-hour-per-day, 5- 
day-per-week program includes 3 hours of occupa- 
tional training in one of six shop areas, 1 hour of 
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basic English or language arts, 1 hour of mathe- 
matics, and an hour of group counseling. The 
shops currently in operation are printing, metal 
fabrication, machine shop and distributive occupa- 
tions, furniture repair and refinishing. 


Underlying Philosophy 


Given the alienation and the negative percep- 
tion of school that exists within the trainee, Man- 
power teachers must strive vigorously and 
consciously to break down the filters of resistance 
that interfere with the learning process. The heart 
of the learning process as it takes place at the 
Riker’s Island Manpower Development Training 
Program lies in the relationships that are estab- 
lished between the teaching staff and the trainees. 
Once the trainee sees the teacher as an adult 
authority figure who is genuinely concerned about 
his welfare, involvement and learning will begin. 
At this point the trainee can tolerate, indeed 
welcome, the teacher’s constant demands that the 
trainee strive for excellence. The trainee now 
sees these demands, which had previously been 
perceived as a negative manifestation of the 
“establishment’s” need to dominate him, as an 
example of the teacher’s concern for the trainee 
as a person. 

The relationships between the Manpower De- 
velopment Training staff and trainees are so close 
that trainees often call in after their release from 
the institution to report on their progress in the 
outside world or to discuss their personal prob- 
lems. A near tragic example of the latter occurred 
when a young inmate called his counselor at 
Riker’s Island to thank her for all the help she 
had given him but to say that he found the 
pressures in the outside world too great for him 
to handle and that the only way he could see out 
of his dilemma was to end his life by jumping 
from the bridge. The counselor’s attempts to 
persuade him from this action proved futile. 
Fortunately, the counselor was able to elicit the 
information from the trainee as to where he was, 
to call the police, and to put an alert out for his 
rescue. This action proved successful and the 
young man’s life was saved. 
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Concomitant with the development of relation- 
ships is a totally integrated approach which 
interlocks throughout the entire program, focus- 
ing upon responsible behavior by the inmate. No 
instructor or counselor will accept less, for it is 
strongly believed that it is the adolescent’s im- 
mature, irresponsible behavior and lack of re- 
sponsibility for self which has caused him to be- 
come an inmate in the first place. 


Structure of the Program 


Exploratory experience.—The focus of the shop 
experience is to expose the trainee to an explora- 
tory sequence of events called a broad areas 
training program. For example, those in the 
machine shop are exposed to a variety of equip- 
ment—lathes, drill press, milling machine, surface 
grinder, and hand tools. 

Flexibility is built into the program. A trainee 
may go from one shop experience to another dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the program. It is hoped 
that these exploratory experiences within the 
different shops, in conjunction with counseling, 
will enable the trainee to better ascertain that 
vocational area for which he is best suited. Op- 
portunity is provided for trainees to move on 
to mainland Manpower Development Training 
schools for advanced training upon release. There 
the graduate of the machine shop broad area 
might move on to general machinist training and 
the printing shop graduate might go on to 
duplicating machine operator. 

Basic education.—The purpose of the basic 
education component is to raise the reading and 
arithmetic levels of the trainees. When they enter 
the program the median reading level is around 
the fifth year and the median arithmetic level 
around 414 years. Retesting at the end of the 
cycle of 20 weeks has shown an average reading 
gain of 2 years. The arithmetic level gain is 114 
years. 

Basic education classes are directly correlated 
with the work in each shop area. The basic educa- 
tion classes for the machine shop group, for 
example, give illustrations of the various pieces 
of equipment, explaining nomenclature and how 
the parts function. The classes place heavy 
emphasis upon working with decimals to en- 
able the young man to apply his knowledge 
in the reading of micrometers and _ similar 
equipment requiring mathematical knowledge. 
The shop teacher will discuss with the basic 
education teacher the type of mathematics in- 
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tegral to the shop experience and the shop 
vocabulary to be stressed in the reading assign- 
ments. 

Thus a student in the machine shop receives a 
completely different basic education experience 
from a student in the printing shop, so exacting 
is the correlation between the shop and basic 
education curriculum. 

In addition to this type of basic education, 
selected trainees are assigned to remedial reading 
or to a high school equivalency class, based upon 
their need and ability. 

Counseling.—The third component part of the 
Manpower program is counseling. Each trainee 
attends 1 hour of group counseling per day and 
as much individual counseling as he and his 
counselor feel necessary. His group counseling 
experience is divided into two sections. The first 
is occupational orientation and information, dur- 
ing which he learns the basics of filling out ap- 
plication forms, where to look for jobs, what jobs 
are available for him, and how he goes about 
applying for these jobs. 

The second phase of the group counseling ex- 
perience requires the trainee to take a long, hard 
look at himself and his situation. The group 
explores their common problems and attempts to 
discover the reasons why they were incarcerated, 
what brought them here, and how they can learn 
new patterns of behavior which will enable them 
to control their lives in a healthy, constructive 
manner rather than in the old destructive way. 

Riker’s Island counselors consistently focus the 
groups’ attention on behavior, not feelings. There 
is just a limited amount that anyone can do in 
terms of working exclusively with feelings. Many 
counselors assume that feelings determine be- 
havior—feel bad, act bad. The exact opposite 
appears to be true; behavior determines feeling— 
act good, feel good. This is not to say that the 
counselor will turn the group off when they 
insist on dealing with feeling. He will, however, 
make certain that his group sessions do not de- 
generate into a wallowing in feelings leading to 
no action but only complete ventilation. By con- 
centrating on behavior, the counselor can assure 
dealing with measurable areas of significant 
change. 

Riker’s Island counselors do not concern them- 
selves with the why of behavior, but rather the 
what of behavior. Too often groups get involved 
in dealing with the ‘“‘whys” and use the “whys” 
as a kind of group “cop out” for effecting any 
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kind of significant behavioral change. The coun- 
selor will help the group examine its behavior in 
terms of rationality and effectiveness in reaching 
a goal desired by the group or an individual in 
the group. The counselor will pinpoint behavior 
which is self-defeating. The counselor will ques- 
tion and probe the group’s reasons for acting in 
a self-defeating manner. 

It is no great accomplishment for an inmate 
to make it within a correctional setting. All the 
external controls are provided for him. He is 
told what to do from the moment he wakes up 
until lights out in the evening. 

The basic problem in counseling becomes that of 
teaching the trainee how to provide his own 
internal controls so that he will be able to function 
as a productive member of our society. The entire 
staff works together to teach the trainee these 
controls. 

The teacher in charge delights in relating the 
following incident: 

During the first cycle a young man came into the 
program with a large chip on his shoulder. One day he 
walked into my office and announced he was going to 
beat the hell out of one of the other trainees. I told 


him the option was his but to sit down and talk about 
it first. 

Together we drew up a balance sheet. I asked him to 
list the assets of his contemplated act. The trainee was 
learning about balance sheets in his shop. The first, he 
said, was the pleasure he’d get out of hitting this guy. 

“Good,” I said. “Now how many times will you be able 
to hit him before an officer comes in?” He figured about 
seven. So we put that down. 

“Anything else on this side of the ledger?” I asked. 
“Nope,” he responded. 

Then we went to the debit side of the column and I 
asked what he thought should go there. 

“Well,” he said, “when the officer finds us fighting, 
he’s going to break it up. In breaking it up, I might 
get injured. Maybe, even, the other guy might get a 
couple of good punches at me. Also, I’m going to get an 
infraction for fighting. They’ll probably put me in the 
bing (punitive segregation) and I’ll lose some of my 
good time (earned at a rate of 10 days per month of 
good behavior). And now that I’m beginning to like this 
program, they might take me out of it.” 

We both locked at the ledger. It didn’t add up. The 
young man grinned, took the paper and ripped it up. 
“May I have a pass to go back to class now?” he asked. 
“You’d really have to be a dope to play those odds!” 


This illustrates a common theme which be- 
comes readily apparent in working with our 
trainees—their weak impulse control. It is up 
to the counselor to confront them with this prob- 
lem and their feeling of hostility toward author- 
ity. The counselor and the group will then deal 
with these problems through interaction and 
self-exploration. It is expected the end result will 
lead to the planning of positive alternative pat- 
terns of behavior that will enable them to get 
what they want. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Through close work with the Department of 
Correction and with the parole officials, inmates 
are selected for the Manpower Development 
Training Program on the basis of the time allotted 
to them in the institution. We try to select those 
inmates whose release date most closely coincides 
with the end of a cycle. He is therefore released 
while his training is still fresh in his mind. 


Parole’s Integral Role 


Under the New York State Correction Law, the 
Parole Commission has jurisdiction over all in- 
determinate-sentenced inmates at Riker’s Island; 
practically all the youth in this program are 
serving this type of sentence. The setting of time 
and parole of these youths are the responsibility 
of the Parole Commission. 

Through the joint cooperation of the Manpower 
Development Training Program and _ parole 
officials, progress reports are provided for the 
Parole Commission prior to the end of training. 
These reports recommend either further training 
or employment. 

Parole violations tend to occur during the first 
few months after release. The parolee is most 
vulnerable during his early adjustment period. 
The parole officers unanimously agree that 
realistic projects such as a Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Program give the young men 
something to hang their hats on. If they go out 
with something to do and don’t just hang around 
during that critical 2 weeks of early adjustment, 
their chances of staying out are much healthier. 
Getting back into the same old groove definitely 
hurts their chances. 

The trainee has two major options open to him 
upon completion of training. He may go on for 
advanced training in one of the Manpower De- 
velopment Training Program’s facilities on the 
mainland. While in training there, he will receive 
a stipend of anywhere from $20 to $75 a week. 
At the conclusion of his advanced training, he will 
qualify for a job considerably above entry skill 
level. 

The second major option available to the 
trainee is immediate employment upon release 
from the institution. In connection with this, the 
Riker’s Island facility has utilized the services of 
the Job Counseling Center of the Board of Educa- 
tion. This organization has brought to the Island 
many union leaders from the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, District 65, the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union, and the Furniture Repair 
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and Refinishing Union. A number of employers 
have been brought to the Island through the 
J.C.C. and have made contract commitments to 
employ trainees. 

The training at Riker’s Island has been, from 
the outset, a joint program among the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, the New York State Parole 
Commission, and the Manpower Development 
Training Program of the New York City Board 
of Education. The Department of Corrections has 
been more than a host agency; from the Com- 
missioner to the individual officer at the institu- 
tion, there has been support, encouragement, and 
involvement of mind and spirit. 

The officers who are assigned to M.D.T. are 
regarded as part of the staff. They attend all staff 
meetings. Their advice, counsel, and support have 
been invaluable. 


Attitude of Inmates Toward the Program 


“IT couldn’t even read when I first came into the 
shop,” one lad announced proudly. “I was afraid 
they wouldn’t take me into this program. Now 
when I get out I won’t have to bring my brother 
along with me when I look for a job. I’ll be able 
to fill out my own applications.” 

“T’m 18 and I’ve never held a job,” another 
stated. ““That’s why I’m back on a violation. I 
didn’t get a job. I never really intended to go on 
for any training or to school to learn a trade. Now 
I’m looking forward to going on for advanced 
training when I hit the street.” 

“T never thought math would become a pleasure. 
I hated it in school, but now it makes sense. These 
teachers explain things to you. Now I can see in 
the shop how you use the math.” 

Inmates leaving Riker’s Island on completion 
of the Manpower Development Training Program 
have shown remarkable success in both their 
personal lives and in employment. One of our 
former trainees is in his third year of college and 
on a competitive scholarship. He was one of 10 
selected to study for the summer at the University 
of the West Indies. Another went back to high 
school, graduated, and now has a _ basketball 
scholarship which will enable him to become the 
physical education instructor he always dreamed 
of being but never dared to hope that dream 
would come true. At least three babies have been 
named after members of our staff and we have 
been invited to weddings and christenings galore! 

A trainee in the printshop is now foreman on 
his job, making over $200 a week, equaling in 


salary a building service trainee who just 
received his third raise in 11 months, working 
as a carpenter. 

But perhaps the greatest measure of our suc- 
cess (at least as counted by the staff) is the joy ~ 
of meeting a well-dressed, smiling young man, on 
the street or in the subway who rushes up to 
shake hands, saying “Mr. X, how are you? Do 
you remember me? I’m really straight now.”’ The 
funny part of it all is that until the young man 
identifies himself we seldom recognize him as the 
hostile or frightened or indifferent, defeated kid 
we knew when he first joined the M.D.T. program. 


Proposed New Project 


A proposal has been prepared and will be sub- 
mitted to the United States Department of Labor. 
The project will include prevocational and voca- 
tional counseling, job development, and supportive 
and followup services. It will provide opportunity 
for over 1,000 inmates, both adolescents and 
adults, to acquire skills in printing, metal fabrica- 
tion, and machine shop operation. 

The project will emphasize a coordinated effort 
between the intrainstitutional program and the 
followup supportive services. It is the contention 
of the proposal that the population of any penal 
institution represents the hard core poverty group 
that all poverty programs are having difficulty 
recruiting. While in custody, this population is 
literally a captive one. What better place to start 
building the vocational, educational, and social 
foundation necessary for successful reentry into 
the community at large. It is the contention of 
this project, based on previous experience and a 
large measure of success, that given the proper 
coordinated attack from both within the prison 
as well as on the mainland, the recidivist rate can 
be dramatically lowered and thousands of inmates 
can be returned as useful taxpaying citizens. 


Evaluation of Current Program 


Naturally, the basis of this new proposal is 
found in the success of the current demonstration 
project. The New York City Parole Commission 
in a followup study of over 200 former M.D.T. 


‘trainees who had been on the street for 7 months 


to over a year, made some significant findings. 
They discovered that the recidivist rate for the 
group was 20 percent, compared to an institu- 
tional norm of 75 percent. They also discovered 
that the employment rate stood at 91 percent. 
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The Commission advanced the following tenta- 
tive conclusions. 

1. The violation rate of 20 percent is highly 
encouraging in view of the fact that a similar 
program has had a 67 percent violation rate over 
a 2-year span. 

2. There is a definite correlation between train- 
ing and employment. The 15 trainees who com- 
pleted postinstitutional courses secured better 
jobs with higher salaries. Furthermore, none of 
these trainees has a parole violation. 

3. Daily counseling in the institution coupled 
with intensive aftercare has had a salutary effect 
in motivating the trainee on parole. 

4. The overall training in the institution has 
had a favorable impact on the trainee as reflected 
by the high percentage of those employed and the 
caliber of jobs. 

5. The need for job developers is essential 


in order to place trainees in meaningful jobs. 

6. Several agencies, through a joint effort, can 
work together effectively and provide better ser- 
vices than any single agency in the field of cor- 
rections. 

As far as we are concerned, there is no mystery 
about stopping the revolving door. The formula 
calls for know-how and money. We have the 
know-how; under the new proposal we hope to 
gain the financial aid necessary. 

Bridges must be built from the Island to the 
mainland—bridges which require a coordinated 
project with parole, followup supportive services, 
job developers, and an office staffed with qualified 
personnel who are readily available to the re- 
leased inmate when he runs into difficulties. The 
net result will be tremendous savings in dollars 
and cents to society and inestimable savings in 
human resources. 


~Busman’s Holiday 


By WILLIAM C. NAU 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, Columbia, S.C. 


Airport, Manchester, England, and the long 

flight from New York had ended. After the 
routine check through customs, I spotted my host, 
recognizing him from photographs exchanged 
during a probation officer, pen pal correspondence. 
Manchester Probation Officer John McAllister 
had read my article, “‘A Day in the Life of a Fed- 
eral Probation Oflicer,” in the March 1967 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION and had written Editor 
Vie Evjen of his desire to correspond with an 
American probation officer. Our shaking hands in 
the Manchester airport was the culmination of 
the correspondence and produced a “busman’s 
holiday” in England. 

Following tea brewed by his 14-year-old son, 
the oldest of their three adopted children, we dis- 
cussed the itinerary that would take me to the 
ancient walled city of Chester, to the magnificent 
Chatsworth House, to the Lake District near the 
Scottish border, to Liverpool and the great 
cathedrals, to the Buckley Hall Detention Center, 
to the Rose Hill remand home for juveniles, to the 
Hindley Borstal for youth offenders, to Strange- 


Tai big jet let down smoothly at Ringway 


ways Prison in Manchester, to the Parkfield Pro- 
bation Hostel, and finally to Old Bailey, the 
Central Criminal Court in London. The tea was a 
prelude to many enjoyable meals prepared by 
Mrs. McAllister, who is both a homemaker and an 
instructor of mentally retarded children. 


Role of Lay Committees 

One marked impression of Britain’s correc- 
tional picture is that lay citizens play a promi- 
nent role in the administration of probation and 
rehabilitation programs. There seems to be a 
natural and seemingly happy marriage of church 
and state in the educational efforts as well as in 
social and corrective agency programs. Recog- 
nizing that there are limits to its reforming 
powers, the state leaves it to nongovernmental 
agencies to attempt this, while providing most of 
the material resources and setting standards of 
administration. The word “committee” appears 
frequently in any discussion of Borstals, remand 
homes, detention centers, and probation and 
aftercare programs. The committee is an advisory 
group of lay citizens with considerable authority 
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to shape programs and vested with a certain 
amount of control in staff and building matters. 
Often these committees are largely composed of 
former lay magistrates. 


Visit to a Probation Hostel 


We visited Parkfield, a Home Office approved 
probation hostel for boys located in Timperley, 
Cheshire. It is sponsored by the Manchester and 
Blackburn Diocesan Branch of the Church of 
England Temperance Society and the Police 
Court Mission. Manchester Deputy Principal Pro- 
bation Officer Tom Holt is the chairman of the 
Management Subcommittee. In 1948 the home of 
the chairman of the Manchester Waterworks 
Committee was purchased, with the owner de- 
ducting 2,000 pounds from the selling price be- 
cause his wife realized the importance of the 
work being undertaken, having formerly served 
as a magistrate. Parkfield has beautiful gardens 
with a full-time gardener to attend them. There 
is also a playing field, a football pitch, and a 
gymnasium. 

Whereas, in America we boast that “George 
Washington slept here” to denote historical 
significance, at Parkfield you are advised that 
Queen Victoria once visited there when the Man- 
chester Ship Canal was being constructed. Her 
Majesty cut the first sod, and it forms part of the 
present lawn. 

Being approved by the Home Office means that 
the financial responsibility rests largely with the 
Probation Division Finance Section. The Manage- 
ment Subcommittee composed of representatives 
of local councils, various societies, the local Ro- 
tary Club, and the Bishop of Chester, meets 
monthly at the hostel. We dined at Parkfield with 
several of the committee members and enjoyed a 
delicious lunch of English lamb, roast potato, 
cabbage, rhubarb pudding, and tea. Later in the 
afternoon we met most of the committee members 
at afternoon tea and shared in the delectable 
sweets being served. 

At Parkfield, boys between 15 and 18 years of 
age arrive from all over England following their 
appearance in court and after having received a 
probation sentence with a condition of residence 
at Parkfield for a period of 12 months. The sen- 
tence is subject to review at the end of 6 months, 
and the average length of stay is 9 months. Park- 
field accommodates 20 boys and arranges for them 
to work out in the community on farms, market 
gardens, and building sites as greengrocers’ 


assistants, car-wash boys, etc. Their wages range 
from as much as 12 pounds (approximately 
$28.80) per week to as low as 70 shillings ($8.40) 
a week. They pay board from their earnings and 
are encouraged to save the balance of their wages 
with the exception of a small amount of pocket 
money allotted to them each week. The educational 
and vocational training programs are held at 
night, and a light snack is served before bedtime. 
Recreational activities are pursued on weekends. 


A Detention Center for Juveniles 


Following arrest and a preliminary inquiry into 
their previous delinquent behavior, boys are 
committed to the Rose Hill Remand Home, which 
we visited. It is located in an 18th Century Eng- 
lish manor house, one of England’s stately homes, 
and once was visited by Charles Dickens. Rose 
Hill is a receiving home for boys 10 to 17 who are 
to be studied before their appearance in juvenile 
court. With spacious and beautifully cultivated 
grounds, the staff includes two full-time garden- 
ers. A classroom and the music room were visited. 
In the classroom, the teacher took time to explain 
his plan of teaching and to expound briefly on his 
theories of juvenile delinquency. In the music 
room, the boys were to be introduced to 
Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture. The teacher admit- 
ted that the boys, some of whom were from the 
old stomping grounds of The Beatles, Liverpool, 
might prefer rock and roll music. However, he 
explained to the boys that they would be delighted 
with the percussion instruments and drums as 
they simulated cannon fire during some of the 
more lusty sections of the overture. 

As a visitor from the States, I wondered about 
the necessity for detaining 83 boys from 10 to 17 
prior to their court appearances, but was assured 
by the superintendent that most of them were re- 
peaters and that an inadequate home situation 
existed for many of them. For a home away from 
home, Rose Hill looked quite comfortable and 
appealing. 


A Closed Borstal 


A closed Borstal was visited on a penetratingly 
cold and damp day. The inevitable cup of hot tea 
served by the Deputy Governor upon arrival was 
much appreciated. Hindley is a walled institution 
for boys between 15 and 21. It is located in 
Lancashire in a community that once was sup- 
ported by an active coal mine. With the retrench- 
ment in the production of coal, the mine was 
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closed. There was no work release program at the 
Hindley Borstal and none of the boys leave the 
grounds. The work shops were adequately 
furnished with tools and materials. The interior 
decorating and paint shop were impressive. Boys 
completing the course are eligible to join the 
Guild and be insured of rather remunerative em- 
ployment. Hindley does not have a prerelease pro- 
gram, but the probation officer who will supervise 
a boy on release sometimes visits him at the 
Borstal to prepare him for eventual release. He 
may have known the boy through a whole succes- 
sion of experiences in a remand home, a detention 
center, or probation hostel. 


Programs at a Detention Center for Youths 


Buckley Hall, a detention center for youths 17 
to 21, receives boys who are sentenced to serve 3 
to 6 months followed by 12 months under the 
supervision of a prebation officer. Many of the 
boys are committed from the Liverpool area. The 
Liverpudlians are generally more sophisticated 
than the other boys and assume more leadership 
roles at Buckley Hall. If a youth breaches (vio- 
lates) his probation after release from the deten- 
tion center, he is returned for the balance of the 6 
months sentence but usually is released in 4 
months. If he commits a new offense, he is com- 
‘mitted te a Borstal or prison. 

The warden at Buckley Hall is a career man 
who came up from the ranks. He said the de- 
tention centers have the highest success rate of all 
British penal establishments. 

One positive factor in the favorable rehabili- 
tation climate at Buckley Hall is the Church of 
England chaplain who is a well known racing 
driver and competitor at Monte Carlo and other 
events. The boys become quite interested in his 
racing exploits and this creates bonds of interest 
and discussion. During our visit he took a ‘“‘lad” 
to a dairy farm for a possible placement. The 
center enforces a no-smoking rule, and although 
this works quite well, there are occasional inci- 
dents of cigarette smuggling. One feature of the 
vocational training program was cement work. 
Another was a shop where a large number of boys 
were chopping up kindling (from abandoned 
railroad ties) which is sold by the center. 

Four meals are served each day, breakfast, din- 
ner, tea, and supper. The boys wear ties and 
blazers at meals, and the general impression was 
one of orderliness, cleanliness, and healthy appe- 
tites. We were told that the center was most 


fortunate in selecting the right teacher or shop 
supervisor to meet the personality problems of 
individual boys. 


Strangeways Prison 


Strangeways Prison in Manchester was the 
most forbidding structure visited from the out- 
side, but was clean and freshly painted on the 
inside. It also houses a reception center for the 
Borstals and a hostel for those on work release. It 
is a close custody prison with a high wall and is 
policed on the inside of the wall with German 
Shepherd dogs. The welfare office formerly 
handled all the casework for the prison, but 
recently all of the prison welfare workers were 
changed to probation officers and are under the 
supervision of the principal probation officer in 
Manchester. One of the duties of the prison pro- 
bation officer is to distribute clothing to the re- 
leasees upon departure. He is called upon to do 
much counseling with inmates and their families. 


Manchester Probation and Some Court Cases 


At the Manchester probation office I met Princi- 
pal Probation Officer John M. Macmillan. We dis- 
cussed similarities and _ differences in our 
approaches to probation, parole, and presentence 
work. There are 87 probation officers in Man- 
chester, averaging over 400 presentence investi- 
gations a month. The probation officer’s report is 
primarily a social inquiry, with the local police, 
other agencies and correctional institutions sub- 
mitting separate reports. In English courts, the 
presentence report is given to the defense attor- 
ney and, if the material in the report is 
challenged, the probation officer may have to 
appear in open court for questioning by the 
attorney. 

In Manchester I met the only full-time pro- 
bation officer in England who wears the garb of a 
nun. She has been associated with the probation 
office for more than 25 years. 

Attending court in Manchester, I observed 
some pleas being taken by two lay magistrates 
sitting together. The clerk served in an advisory 
role, turning around occasionally to brief “their 
worships.” A youthful female offender, charged 
with larceny of the contents of an employment- 
placement counselor’s pocketbook, was arraigned 
and expressed her desire to be sentenced by the 
magistrates rather than be tried in Crown Court. 
Arraignment in the Manchester Magistrate’s 
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Court appeared to be a rather informal procedure 
with the defendant making a decision to be heard 
by the magistrate or be bound over to the Crown 
Court. If he elects to be heard by the magistrate, 
he is asked how he intends to plead. Following his 
plea of guilty, there seems to be none of the soul- 
searching characteristic of our federal courts 
where the defendant’s rights are so zealously 
guarded. However, up until recently the courts in 
England have not experienced the flood of writs 
and appellate reviews that are becoming so com- 
monplace in the States. I was told by a London 
probation officer that the appellate situation is 
gradually becoming a reality in English courts. 

The clerk of the court fulfills an advisory role 
and frequently offers information to the court. In 
the case of the youthful female offender, he in- 
formed the court that her boy friend or husband 
wanted to make a statement in her behalf. Re- 
futing any insinuation that they were not lawfully 
wedded, the husband produced a marriage certi- 
ficate and then proceeded to summarize his wife’s 
deprived background with the suggestion that she 
needed psychiatric evaluation and treatment. The 
defendant did not agree with her husband’s 
diagnosis and asked the court for permission to 
talk with a probation officer. Permission was 
granted, and as she left the dock, she was intro- 
duced to a woman probation officer who would 
interview her and her husband in an effort to 
unravel the truth of her background and her re- 
lationship with her husband. It was not made 
clear when she would return for final disposition, 
but presumably the case would be delayed until 
the prgbation officer could complete her findings. 

Another defendant in the dock was charged 
with stealing from Strangeways Prison. A work 
releasee or hostel prisoner, he had been stealing 
bedding and towels on his way to work and selling 
them. The magistrates were sympathetic with his 
statement that he was trying to acquire sufficient 
funds with which to get married upon release, and 
they gave him an absolute discharge in the new 
offense, recognizing that he had been in solitary 
confinement at Strangeways for five weeks and 
would lose all of his remission (good time) for 
this infraction of trust. 


A Visit to Old Bailey 


The senior probation officer of Central Criminal 
Court (Old Bailey) in London, Jack Frost, who is 
retiring soon after 30 years’ service, deplored the 
growing trend toward permissiveness in England. 


He indicated that he had no objection to being 
quoted as to his views on crime and punishment. 
He was inclined to attribute some of the blame 
for the increase in criminal offenses to the in- 
creasing number of female probation officers who 
tend to be lenient in their evaluations of offenders, 
and also the “‘pseudo-intellectuals” who are enter- 
ing the field of probation. He showed me a stack 
of referrals for presentence reports on 15- and 
16-year-olds charged with murder. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion, which he acknowledged 
would be difficult to prove, that the elimination 
of the death penalty in Britain has contributed to 
the increase in crimes of violence. 

I attended one of the 12 courts in Old Bailey 
that was ceremoniously opened by the Lord Mayor 
of London, accompanied by the presiding judge 
and four other dignitaries dressed in ornate and 
ceremonial robes. One carried a gold mace. It 
was announced that the Lord Mayor had a number 
of pressing engagements and, therefore, the en- 
tourage withdrew and court was in recess. I 
visited other courts in session, listening to a 
number of pleas for bail and was impressed with 
the respect shown law enforcement officers by the 
court. If the officer in the case objected to bail 
being granted, the court would say quite tersely, 
but always politely, “Sorry, I can’t let him out on 
bail,” this, despite an eloquent and rather per- 
suasive plea by his attorney. 


Presentence Reports and Classification Studies 


In England, the court is aided in sentencing by 
the reports contributed by a number of agencies. 
In addition to the social inquiry prepared by the 
probation officer, there is usually a report from 
the remand home, detention center, Borstal, or 
prison. The police prepare separate reports, as 
does the medical profession. An institutional file 
at Strangeways Prison will contain all of these 
reports. They are not summarized into one classi- 
fication study. At the Manchester Remand Home 
for Boys, an Assessment of Behavior Form is 
used containing 28 categories of general behavior, 
13 items under attitude toward staff, 19 cate- 
gories under attitude toward other boys, and an 
equal number under such headings as attitude 
toward officers, toward home and family, toward 
game and group activities, toward work, toward 
life at Rose Hill, and a final category entitled 
medical and psychological. 

At the conclusion of this assessment sheet there 
is a place for additional notes, including the boy’s 
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point of view as to the offense and disposition; a 
report on extenuating or other circumstances of 
which the court ought to be informed, but of 
which the boy is unable or unwilling to express 
himself. The caseworker is reminded that “only 
on rare cases is the boy legally represented in 
court.” 

Courts run continuously in Manchester and 
London except for holiday periods. The Crown 
Court in Manchester, a new modern, air- 
conditioned structure, was closed for the entire 
Whitsuntide week, and only a few of the courts in 
London’s Central Criminal Court had resumed on 
the Monday following the so-called Spring Bank 
Holiday. Judges and other court personnel take 
their vacations in August when the schools are 
closed. 


Some Notes on Differences 


An observable difference between probation 
practices in Britain and in the States is that the 
English probation officer accepts referrals un- 
officially. Drifters, the unemployed, those with 
personal problems, and couples with matrimonial 
problems gravitate toward the probation office for 
financial and counseling assistance. As I was 
leaving the Manchester probation office, the officer 
on duty was verbally sparring with an inebriated 
young man who was making unreasonable de- 
mands. In London, the senior probation officer ex- 
plained that he had certain welfare funds at his 
disposal to be used at his discretion. 

Generally speaking, it appears there is more 
civic responsibility and social consciousness re- 
lating to correctional programs in England than 
in the United States. It seems rather odd but 
somewhat refreshing to learn that even the Man- 
chester probation office has a lay committee re- 
sponsible for personnel selection, furnishings, 
buildings, and policies. This social consciousness 
is aptly illustrated by my probation officer host 
who, while employed as a salesman for a French 
textile firm, became a prison visitor in his free 
time. This humanitarian interest motivated a 
change in careers, and he entered the probation 
service. 

I gained the impression that more people in 
English cities and communities are aware of the 
probation and correctional programs than we will 
find in most American communities. It is also 


apparent that the British Home Office has tried to 
develop a correctional program appropriate for 
all ages and. backgrounds. With a civil service pro- 
gram firmly established by the Home Office, the 
correctional field is a career that provides oppor- 
tunities for a variety of experiences and pro- 
motions, and also tends to build uniform 
standards in cleanliness, food, facilities, and 
educational programs. The professional English 
probation or correctional officer is surprised to 
learn that in the various states we have different 
standards as to qualifications of personnel, pro- 
grams, facilities, and philosophies. 


Random Observations 


Among random observations, it was noted that 
the imposition of fines and imprisonment for in- 
debtedness or failure to meet financial obligations 
are quite prevalent in English courts. It also was 
observed that correctional authorities in England 
emphasize the importance of religious training 
and service; each institution visited had a well- 
equipped chapel for religious services. In most 
instances, attendance was compulsory. 

English courtesy, politeness, and hospitality 
were very evident during my busman’s holiday. 
Even the judges who felt compelled to send 
offenders to prison or resist their request for bail 
seemed to be apologetic. 

One observation made in London during a visit 
to the London Museum in Kensington indicated 
that the furlough-from-prison program is not 
new. In 1913, Parliament passed the Prisoners 
Temporary Discharge for Ill Health Act, an out- 
growth of the Woman’s Suffrage Movement which 
Saw many suffragettes being sentenced to prison. 
It provided for release on a certain day, an ex- 
tended furlough if the ill health were prolonged, 
notification of the commissioner of police at the 
place of residence, and abstention from any law 
violation. It was signed by the prison governor. 

As the transatlantic jet gained altitude over a 
sprawling London, I could still pick out the cricket 
and football fields, the parks and golf courses. 
In the manner of that old traveler, James Fitz- 
patrick, I said farewell to a country that is cool 
and damp in May, but whose people are warm and 
friendly and who recognize that even in prison, 
young people need green fields for playing games 
and a helpful hand from the entire community. 
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Volunteers in Probation and Parole 


By CHARLES E. UNKOVIC, PH.D., AND JEAN REIMAN DAVIs* 


sion has launched a courageous and unique 

Community Service Volunteer Program to 
augment and assist a professional staff faced with 
burgeoning caseloads and rapidly growing pre- 
sentence investigative demands. 

The use of the volunteer is no longer unusual 
in court rehabilitative programs. Since 1960, 
when Judge Keith J. Leenhouts of the Municipal 
and District Court of Royal Oak, Michigan, 
started a program with eight interested citizens, 
the idea has spread until an estimated 300 cities 
are now using volunteers in some capacity with 
court programs. 

In many cities in Florida, as in cities through- 
out the country, probation and parole supervisors 
have utilized advisors and sponsors, usually a 
friend, relative, or employer. This has been 


Tis Florida Probation and Parole Commis- 


especially valuable when the probationer or pa- 
rolee lives a considerable distance from the super- 


vising office, for much more frequent contacts 
and followup have been possible. 

Never before, however, has a volunteer pro- 
gram been organized on a statewide, coordinated 
basis, nor has the volunteer been utilized in re- 
habilitating adult felony offenders as well as 
juveniles and misdemeanants. 

On January 19, 1968, the Florida legislature, 
meeting in special session, passed the enabling 
legislation which said, in part: 


947.081. Department of Community Services: 

(1) The Probation and Parole Commission shall 
—* a Department of Community Services which 
shall: 

(a) Organize and train local committees of selected 
volunteer citizens to advise and assist field supervisors 
of probationers and parolees, with special reference to 
adult education, vocational-technical education, and 
work-study participation: 

(b) Maintain liaison with all appropriate municipal, 
county, state, and federal agencies whose services aid 
in the reintegration of offenders into a free society; and 

(c) Stimulate community programs relating to per- 
sons released under probation, parole and mandatory 
release supervision. 


*Dr. Unkovic is professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Florida Technological University. Mrs. 
Davis, formerly with the Chicago Tribune and information 
director for the United Charities of Chicago, is the author 
of a number of social welfare and medical articles which 
have appeared in popular magazines. Both she and Dr. 
Unkovic have been active as volunteers in Florida’s Com- 
munity Services program. 
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An appropriation of $148,900 was included in 
the legislation, but funding was not available until 
November 1, 1968, at which time Leonard E. 
Flynn was appointed director of the Community 
Services Division and eight regional coordinators 
were assigned to implement, coordinate, and unify 
the program throughout the State. 


Recruiting and Training 


With a goal of 2,000 volunteers, over 1,000 men 
and women had been recruited by May 1, 1969.1 
They included businessmen, tradesmen, salesmen, 
college professors, teachers, ministers, college 
students, housewives, retirees, attorneys, and 
“blue collar” workers. 

Many of those coming into the program were 
already known to area supervisors and had pre- 
vious experience working with a parolee or pro- 
bationer as employer, teacher, or interested 
friend. Others were known in the community as 
individuals with the empathy, integrity, and skill 
to utilize direction from the supervisors in work- 
ing with the offender in his adjustment back into 
society. 

About 30 percent of the volunteers have been 
“raw recruits” who expressed interest after hear- 
ing of the program through the news media or a 
civic group. In some special cases the volunteer 
has, himself, been on parole and is now living 
successfully in the community. 

Active recruiting is continuing, especially in the 
Negro communities throughout the State. Ap- 
proximately half of the persons receiving help in 
the program are Negro and will, in most cases, 
relate more effectively with a person of their own 
race. 

Each volunteer first fills out a complete back- 
ground form which includes notations of any area 
of special interest. Next he is interviewed and 
screened by the area coordinator. During this 
interview the volunteers’ attitudes toward the 
rehabilitative process are learned, as are positive 
or negative attitudes toward certain types of de- 
linquency and any biases to race, etc. Those not 


1 As of September 23, 1969, there were 2,137 volunteers registered 
in the program. Of this number, 1,114 were working with the 
parole supervisor and an additional 362 served as court aides, 
administrative aides, etc. During August, the volunteers contributed 
5,075 working hours.—Editor’s Note. 
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previously known to the supervisors are carefully 
checked through agency records, police and sher- 
iff’s department files, and schools. 

There is a final interview with the supervisor 
in charge of the case. The supervisor outlines in 
detail the areas of need and exactly what role he 
wishes the volunteer to play. In this way there is 
an increased frequency of personal and collateral 
contacts and quick followup of residential and em- 
ployment changes. The volunteer is reassured 
that the supervisor stands ready with professional 
guidance and counsel when needed in a specific 
situation or problem. 

In central Florida, Area Coordinator Cloud 
Miller found that “out of 246 volunteers we had 
only four we couldn’t use in one way or another, 
two of these being owners of bars and thus in- 
eligible under state law. All were above average 
in behavioral patterns, and all proved to be both 
objective and realistic.” 


Role of the Volunteer 


In each area and in most individual com- 
munities, training programs are _ established. 
Volunteers are oriented in policy, goals of pro- 
bation and parole, and basic counseling concepts. 
Attendance is not mandatory if the volunteer is 
qualified in advance, but is a matter of discrim- 
ination and determination of the volunteer’s role. 

It is emphasized that the volunteer is not an au- 
thority figure, that this role is exercised only by 
the professional. He is, first of all, a friend who 
is sincerely interested in the plans, problems, and 
needs of the offender. With this approach the 
volunteer can often get closer to the probationer 
or parolee who is apprehensive of the supervisor, 
who represents the court or the Parole Board. 
Potential problems are anticipated by the super- 
visor and volunteer together. 

“Our professional staff was at first reluctant 
to use lay citizens,” reports Area Supervisor 
Armond Cross, emphasizing that no supervisor 
who did not want to use volunteer help was 
forced to do so. “However,” he continues, “Now 
each wants as many volunteers as he can get. They 
have found it streamlines the caseload and re- 
leases them to concentrate on the more serious 
cases.” 

So that each supervisor may choose the partic- 
ular volunteer or volunteers with whom he desires 
to work, “Approved Volunteer” files have been 
established in each district office. The files con- 
tain the names and background information of 
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each local volunteer approved by the regional 
coordinator. In this way the supervisor does his 
own “matching” of volunteer with offender. 

Upon selection of a volunteer for a “one-to-one” 
case assignment, the individual file is placed in the 
“Volunteer Active” file with a notation regarding 
the case assignment. When his responsibility with 
a case is completed, the file is returned to the 
“Approved Volunteer” file until he is assigned 
another case. 

Instead of a decrease of interest among volun- 
teers, supervisors have found that volunteer in- 
terest increases as they come to know the 
offenders and fully appreciate the role they plan 
in their readjustment. 

A regular publication, Focus, which features 
volunteers and also provides general information 
on probation and parole is mailed to all registered 
volunteers. Refresher courses are being offered on 
a regular basis and group discussions under pro- 
fessional supervision in which volunteers share 
experiences stimulate continued enthusiasm. 


Value of Volunteers 


Mrs. W., owner of an electronics shop, was re- 
cruited in January and offered her assistance in 
the areas of vocational and educational improve- 
ment. She was assigned to Marie D., an admitted 
alcoholic. She furnished space and equipment in 
the rear of her shop for a small dressmaking 
business for Marie. Not only has vocational assist- 
ance been provided, but also supervision 8 hours 
daily. 

An Air Force Colonel is presently working with 
four probationers. All youthful offenders, they 
share the volunteer’s enthusiasm for auto racing 
and working on cars. He has met with the parents 
of these boys and they have accepted him as a 
friend. He has planned several activities, is at- 
tempting to find employment for one of the 
youths who is a part-time student, and undoubt- 
ably is a positive influence in the lives of these 
youths because of their common interest in auto- 
mobiles. 

Is the time spent screening and training volun- 
teers balanced by the closer contact with the 
client and professional time released for more 
critical cases? 

Horace B. Holmes, district judge of the 
Boulder County Juvenile Court at Boulder, Colo- 
rado, summed it up in this way after working 
with a volunteer program for 7 years: 
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. volunteers are not a free gift. They are an in- 
vestment on the part of the court, an investment in 
time, effort and intelligence. This investment does pay 
off . ... Boulder records show that for every hour of 
staff supervisor time invested, volunteers return 20 to 
25 hours of service ... the favorability of the ratio can 
be maximized by capitalizing as much as possible on the 
pees talents and experience the volunteer already 

Roy W. Russell, chairman of the Florida Pro- 
bation and Parole Commission, in his presentation 
to the state legislature, pointed out that more than 
6,000 of the 11,206 offenders under super- 
vision in Florida were under 25 years old, with 
3,500 under 20. The majority were functionally 
illiterate and vocationally unskilled. 

Florida’s governor, Claude R. Kirk, Jr., and 
the Commission, have placed continuing emphasis 
on enrolling youthful offenders in educational, 
vocational, and self-improvement programs. One 
of the primary objectives of the program is to see 
that those who need academic or vocational 
schooling are directed to the proper resources, 
then given enough advice and motivation to en- 
courage them to stay with a self-improvement 
plan. 

All cases assigned to volunteers are profes- 
sionally supervised. In Orlando, District Super- 
visor Fred Shepherd found volunteers often 
underestimated their ability to help. He urged 
them not to be reluctant to use themselves as ex- 
amples in encouraging the offender to finish 
night school courses or vocational training to get 
graduation certificates or necessary job skills. 

“Delinquents usually have had pretty poor 
models to follow in the past and need to identify 
with a strong, positive person if they are to ‘make 
it’ in our competitive, highly structured society,” 
Shepherd explains. “When the volunteer is 
effectively reaching the offender a sort of father- 
son relationship may develop which presents 
totally new goals for success.” 


Maximum Utilization of Skills 


It is explained to the volunteer that while the 
rewards of seeing a young man or woman turn 
from a dismal, unstable, and insecure life of crime 
to that of a bright, productive, and secure future 
are worth all the effort it may take, the goals may 
be far less than their individual standards might 
decree. 

In the 25-page Volunteer Handbook, prepared 
by the Community Services Division of Florida’s 
Probation and Parole Commission for guidance 


2 Juvenile Court Judges Journal, Winter 1968, Vol. 18, No. 4. 


of all volunteers, it is stated: “Changing habits, 
outlooks, attitudes and concepts is a long, arduous, 
tedious task and takes extreme patience. Improve- 
ment may be slight in some cases, while other in- 
dividuals have the capacity for greater reform. 
However, in all cases you will be met with frus- 
tration, discouragement and _ disappointment 
occasionally ... many times, unmeasured benefits 
are received in the form of delayed action.” 

In addition to improving the educational and 
vocational goals and achievement of the pro- 
bationer or parolee, the volunteer assists profes- 
sional staff members in routine supervision and 
investigative duties, allowing more time to con- 
centrate on the more diffcult cases requiring in- 
tensive supervision. 

In Collier and Dade (Miami) counties the Com- 
munity Services Division has implemented court 
aid programs as part of the volunteer program. 
This will be extended into other counties through- 
out the State. The Dade County project is com- 
pletely staffed by volunteers who have been 
trained and oriented in court procedures and who 
act as court aids in recording dispositions and 
presentence referrals, scheduling appointments, 
conducting new provationers to the probation 
offices, and other tasks as assigned. This has freed 
several probation and parole officers for duties re- 
quiring their professional training and skills. 

At present, the Florida program has approxi- 
mately 33 percent parolees and 66 percent pro- 
bationers. While the majority are youthful 
offenders, it is in working with the older parolee 
that the successfully adjusted former offender 
has been utilized. 

Mr. Flynn, state director of the Community 
Services Division, explains that the coordinators 
are extremely selective in these cases, and the 
former offender carefully screened, but “... the 
successfully readjusted former offender can 
establish a very valuable relationship here for he 
fully understands the adjustment problems and 
can sympathize, yet won’t be ‘snowed’ by com- 
plaints and gripes about how tough it is. He’s 
been through it and come back, and can combine 
moral support with the challenge to do as well as 
he did.” 

John S., a former inmate at the Florida State 
Prison, acted in this capacity for Bob H. when he 
was released after 10 years at age 32. During his 
imprisonment he matured, became an inmate- 
teacher in the educational program, and achieved 
enough academic credits in the prison’s cooper- 
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ative program with the Lake City Junior College 
to earn his associate degree. However, after 10 
years’ confinement he found a world much 
changed from that which he left. He had none of 
the skills needed for interacting in a free society, 
he lacked confidence for successful socializing. 
Most important, his preprison years had given 
him no foundation in the discipline necessary for 
budgeting the time and money necessary to con- 
tinuing his studies although this was of para- 
mount importance to him. 

In the warm, accepting atmosphere of John’s 
home his self-confidence grew, he learned to man- 
age informal conversation with their friends and 
the many young people their children drew into 
the home. John, too, had found budgeting a prob- 
lem at first, and by sharing his own blunders and 
errors with Bob made him less humiliated at mis- 
takes of judgment when they inevitably occurred. 

Bob has now joined a community club and is 
active on it’s youth program. He is engaged to a 
beautician who shares his aspiration for complet- 
ing his education and continuing into graduate 
work. With the help of his parole supervisor and 
volunteer, he is developing into a well-integrated 
personality and valuable member of society. 


A Variety of Approaches 


There are as many different ways for the volun- 
teer to establish rapport as there are volunteers. 
A housewife, learning of a young woman offend- 
er’s interest in clothes, has helped her learn to 
sew, another shopped with her “friend” and 
subtly demonstrated how quality and good basic 
style were found in ready-mades. Some share in- 
terests in sports, attending games together (free 
tickets are available through other volunteer re- 
sources, but the volunteers receive no other 
financial subsidy or remuneration) . 

Some volunteers taught their probationer or 
parolee golf and tennis, both games holding a 
coveted “socially desirable” status which en- 
hanced the young person’s self-image. Sometimes 
it is working together constructing a backyard 
grill where a one-to-one relationship is really 
effected. 

A businessman volunteer in Penellas County 
has succeeded in “opening the door” for the em- 
ployment of probationers and parolees by several 
large corporations who heretofore would not em- 
ploy them. He also provided much assistance in 
actual job placement of several parolees. One 
volunteer is serving as an interpreter for Spanish 


speaking defendants; a successful parolee has 
volunteered to provide emergency housing with 
room and board for probationers and parolees. 

Plans are underway in some of the urban 
counties for development of an intake division 
which will interview at the court persons referred 
by the court for a presentence investigation. While 
the actual investigation will continue to be done 
by professionals, the program will be staffed by 
volunteers. 

A Daytona Beach real estate man has made 
three $125 real estate licensing courses available 
to probationers where adjudication is withheld 
until termination of supervision. (Real estate 
licensing is impossible for a convicted felon under 
Florida law.) 

Members of Alcoholics Anonymous throughout 
the State have been especially helpful in the 
volunteer program. The AA member works on a 
particularly close one-to-one basis with his pro- 
bationer or parolee, motivating and encouraging 
him in his attendance at AA meetings as well as 
helping him develop new interests and outlets. 

The volunteer will visit the offender in his home 
or at a mutually convenient spot. The number of 
visits will already have been agreed upon by the 
supervisor and volunteer, but usually the volun- 
teer will see his probationer or parolee at least 
once a week for the first few weeks, with the 
number of visits decreasing as his adjustment 
progresses. 

Visiting in the volunteer’s home must first be 
approved by the supervisor, but such visits are 
usually encouraged. The opportunity of experi- 
encing the normal flow of family life is extremely 
valuable to one who may never have known regu- 
lar family relationships. 

Professional volunteers (social workers, physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, attorneys) are reserved for 
specific problems, but area supervisors have 
found several eager to take individual cases in 
addition to being available for consultation in 
problem situations. 

The program has tapped Florida’s wealth of re- 
tired executives and professionals, and in several 
areas this group has set a fast pace of volunteer 
activity, community involvement in the total 
scope of probation and parole, and utilization of 
resource agencies. 


Advisory Committees Appointed 


Advisory committees are being organized in 
each area and community. Ideally, this would have 
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been the initial step, but the pressures of acti- 


vating a program meant that volunteer 
recruitment and advisory recruitment went hand- 
in-hand, and in many cases volunteers were al- 
ready assigned cases when the advisory committee 
appointments were completed. 

The advisory committees are made up of com- 
munity experts with educational, professional, 
and business backgrounds. They function as 
diagnostic bodies for case presentations and 
recommendations and handle many phases of 
volunteer recruitment and screening. These com- 
mittees coordinate the services of community re- 
source organizations to help reintegrate the 
offender into the community. 

Several Florida counties have successful re- 
lease on recognizance programs whereby those 
awaiting trial are released without bail. Advisory 
committees in these areas are currently studying 
the feasibility of using volunteers in the admin- 
istration of this program. 

Perhaps the most valuable use of the advisory 
committees will be in the broadening of com- 
munity understanding of probation and parole 
goals and securing cooperation from prospective 
employers toward these goals. 

“The community must become concerned, must 
share in the problems of crime and delinquency, 
before significant results can take place in the 
field of corrections,” explains area coordinator 


Community understanding and support are perhaps even more 
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Cloud Miller in commenting on the broader im- 
plications of the Community Service program. 
“Smaller communities have less crime because in- 
dividuals are more aware of the problems of their 
own neighbors ... this is what we must do: 
bring the attention of the community to the prob- 
lems we know create a climate for delinquency 
and make rehabilitation almost impossible.” 

Still in the beginning stages, there are as yet no 
measurable results in terms of recidivism or 
specifics of adjustment. However, those partici- 
pating in the program are keeping detailed 
records of the offender’s reactions to the volun- 
teer, individual volunteer reactions to the pro- 
gram, and the interaction between volunteer and 
the probationer and parolee. Volunteer report 
forms and supervisor evaluations will help 
determine volunteer effectiveness. A criteria has 
been established for determining the effectiveness 
of the volunteer in individual cases, and followup 
studies are planned with use of control group 
testing, probationer and parolee volunteer evalu- 
ation questionnaires, and random samplings. 

It is estimated that about 18 months will be 
needed before meaningful statistics will evolve 
and the effectiveness of the program assessed. 
However, the program has been operating long 
enough to have made it obvious that it has won 
acceptance of volunteers, professional staffs, and 
the offenders receiving this benefit. 


important to corrections than to many other public services. For 
the ability of released offenders to fit into normal community 
life is the real test of whether corrections has succeeded or 
failed with them. Thus volunteers, as citizens who can help to 
smooth the ex-offender’s way back to the free society, contribute 
not only to the welfare of individuals but also to the viability of 
corrections, now and in the future. 


From Volunteers Look at Corrections, published 
by the Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 


power and Training. 
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Detoxification Center: A Public Health 
Alternative for the “Drunk Tank”’ 


By RICHARD J. TATHAM 


Chief, Office of Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Program Development 
District of Columbia Department of Public Health 


URING THE PAST two decades alcoholism has 
[)oroen away from its reputation as an “un- 

mentionable” health problem and_ has 
become a household topic of considerable popu- 
larity. New definitions, proclamations, resolutions, 
legislation, and court decisions concerning alco- 
holism are appearing with increasing regularity. 
The average citizen is now quite familiar with 
the illness concept of alcoholism and readily 
accepts the claim that alcoholism is the Nation’s 
third major public health problem. 

One might easily conclude from these obser- 
vations that the alcoholic is now routinely 
accepted by all appropriate health facilities just 
as any other sick person. However, a quick look 
around promptly exposes this myth. In fact, alco- 
holics are excluded, by policy or practice, from 
most general health services; and specialized alco- 
holism treatment resources fall far short of 
meeting the existing need. Today, in an age of 
enlightenment and scientific achievement, it is a 
tragic fact that more alcoholics are “treated” in 
jails than in all the health facilities combined. 


Time for Change 


A society that can solve the technological 
problems of space flight to the moon surely has 
the capability to solve its social problems at 
home. To do so may require a revision of out- 
dated moralistic concepts and new directions of 
scientific inquiry, but with high priority and 
adequate support, it would be overly pessimistic 
to assume otherwise. 

One serious social problem of mammoth pro- 
portions is public intoxication. As a facet of the 
aleoholism problem, it is long overdue for an ob- 
jective study. Inebriety is viewed by society 
with ambivalence, irrationality or indifference, 
depending upon circumstances. As a result, laws 
and customs concerning intoxication often are 


This article was prepared in collaboration with Dr. 
Murray Grant, until recently director of the District of 
Columbia Department of Public Health. 


unrealistic and in conflict. Are there ways to deal 
with insobriety which will more adequately pro- 
tect and benefit both the individual and society? 
This is a central question which needs to be ex- 
plored and one which was set forth in a 1966 pro- 
posal for a detoxification demonstration project 
submitted to the U.S. Justice Department’s Office 
of Law Enforcement Assistance by the District of 
Columbia Department of Public Health. 

A favorable climate had been set by various 
recommendations spanning many years. In 1966, 
two especially significant events occurred. On 
March 31, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit handed down a decision 
in the case of DeWitt Easter which held that alco- 
holics should be treated and not punished.! Then 
the Report of the President’s Commission on 
Crime in the District of Columbia asserted that 
“persons who are so drunk that they cannot care 
for themselves should be taken into protective 
custody by the police and taken immediately to an 
appropriate health facility.’”? 


A New Approach 


It had been traditional in the District of 
Columbia for the police to assume the burden of 
arresting and holding intoxicated persons for 
court or bail until sober. Local laws concerning 
drunkenness dealt with the state of intoxication 
as a matter of antisocial behavior which was 
voluntary and therefore criminal. Notwithstand- 
ing the occurrence of nausea, hallucinosis, de- 
lerium tremens, seizures, and a variety of other 
medical symptoms, the police were expected to 
provide restraint and protection in what was 
almost universally known as the “drunk tank.” 
This procedure served at least one purpose—it 
kept the streets, alleys, and other public places 
free from unsightly “drunks.” There were few 


1 U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, No. 
19365,DeWitt Easter, Appellant, v. District of Columbia, Appellee, 
March 31, 1966. 

2 Report of the President’s Commission on Crime in the District of 
Columbia, 1966, p. 494. 
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citizens or public servants who questioned the 
legal or ethical implications of the system. In an 
effort to probe alternatives to this procedure, the 
2-year Department of Justice grant permitted the 
Health Department to initiate a detoxification 
project. 

Pending the construction of a permanent build- 
ing, a temporary 25-bed detoxification center was 
opened on the grounds of the District of Columbia 
General Hospital in November 1967. Since there 
were no detoxification centers operating in the 
United States at the time the project was plan- 
ned,? the European “‘Sobering-Up Station” served 
as a concept model. Based on review of the 
European experience, the D.C. Health Department 
made several early decisions: 

1. A detoxification center should deal with 
simple intoxication only. Seriously ill patients, 
even though intoxicated, should be treated in a 
fully equipped hospital or other appropriate medi- 
cal or psychiatric facility. To put it another way, 
the center should function as an improvement 
over the police drunk tank for simple intoxication 
cases but not as a hospital substitute for in- 
ebriates who are seriously ill. 

2. Efficiency of a detoxification center should 
be enhanced by the architecture of the building in 
order that the patients might be managed ade- 
quately at a cost considerably less than that of a 
general hospital. 

3. The center should be located in an area easily 
available to both patients and police. 

4. In order to encourage patients to cooperate 
and obtain the maximum benefit from their treat- 
ment, there should be nothing in the psychological 
or physical environment of a center reminiscent 
of jail. 

5. A center should function as an integrated 
component of a comprehensive alcoholism treat- 
ment system rather than as an isolated facility. 

6. Voluntary patients should be served as well 
as those brought in by the police. 

These basic principles were accepted by the 
Justice Department and a 2-year grant of 
$281,440 was awarded in 1966 to help fund the 
project. 


The Program 


Under the Detoxification Center’s director, who 
is a registered nurse, a staff of 29 full-time and 
two part-time employees provide around-the-clock 


3 Detoxification Centers in St. Louis, New York City, Baltimore, and 
elsewhere were not yet in existence. 
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emergency care for inebriates. The maximum 


capacity of the Center is 60 patients. Patients ar- 
rive alone, under arrest or with a friend, family 
member, or representative of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. Almost half of the patients admitted thus 
far have voluntarily applied without any formal 
referral. An additional 21 percent were brought 
in by the police either under arrest or informally. 
The remaining 29 percent were referred from 
various Health Department and other community 
agencies. 

As a part of the admission screening, all pa- 
tients are asked to cooperate with the staff and 
program. Neither the staffing pattern nor the 
facility are appropriate for unmanageable pa- 
tients—these must be transferred elsewhere. In- 
terestingly, very few patients have presented a 
problem in this regard. 

Every effort is made to keep activities at the 
Center calm and well organized in order to give 
the arriving patients a quiet welcome. Admitting 
procedures are brief and flexible. If a patient can- 
not answer all questions immediately, the admit- 
ting clerk checks back later. The shift nurse, who 
is experienced in working with alcoholics, quickly 
screens each patient for injuries or symptoms of 
problems which may be beyond the range of ser- 
vices offered at the Center. The patient is then 
toileted, bathed, and prepared for bed in an acute- 
care area. Medication is given from standing 
orders. The entire admission procedure rarely 
takes longer than 12 minutes. 

When the patient is able, after 3 to 12 hours, he 
is moved into the self-care area. There he is free 
to move about, attend the dining room, visit the 
lounge, and have light refreshments. A physician 
is always on call and visits the Center each after- 
noon. He examines patients, prescribes medication 
necessary to avert withdrawal symptoms, and 
notes any medical problems needing further 
attention. A specially prepared high-protein diet 
and vitamin and mineral supplements are pro- 
vided. 

Noncompulsory introductory meetings of Alco- 
holics Anonymous are held frequently and 
attended by up to 80 percent of the patients. 
Neighborhood clergymen conduct Sunday church 
services which also are well attended. 

A subprofessional social service worker deter- 
mines the patients’ immediate needs for clothing, 
food, lodging, and funds. Those items judged to be 
beneficial to the patients’ well-being are secured 
whenever possible. The entire staff tries to im- 
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press the patients with the desirability of en- 
tering or re-entering a psychiatrically oriented 
alcoholism aftercare program as in- or outpa- 
tients. For those who are interested, transfers 
are made to the Department’s Rehabilitation 
Center for Alcoholics at Occoquan, Virginia, or to 
one of four Community Mental Health Centers. 
On the recommendation of the physician, referrals 
are also made for necessary medical-surgical care. 

Patients are encouraged to stay at the Detoxi- 
fication Center up to 5 days, but are permitted to 
leave earlier if they insist. The average stay is 
3.78 days. When they do leave, their clothes have 
been washed and pressed in the patient laundry 
area, or replaced from a supply of used clothing 
kept at the Center. Pride in appearance is an al- 
most universal trait of patients being discharged. 

The demonstrated advantages of the Detoxifi- 
cation Center over a “drunk tank” include: 

1. Better medical and nursing care; 

2. More positive environment in which to mo- 
tivate patients to do something about their 
drinking and related problems; 

3. Greater emphasis on good nutrition; 

4. More encouragement for patient utilization 
of supportive community health and social wel- 
fare resources upon discharge. 


Statutory Revision 


Fortunately, the Detoxification Center was in 
operation and had accumulated considerable ex- 
perience when the District of Columbia Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Act of 1967 (P.L. 90-452) was 
signed into law on August 3, 1968. This Act re- 
pealed some existing statutes and required that: 


. any person who is intoxicated in public (and who 
is not conducting himself in such a manner as to en- 
danger the safety of himself or of any other person or 
of property) (1) may be taken or sent to his home or 
to a public or private health facility or; (2) if not 
taken or sent to his home or such facility under para- 
graph (1), shall be taken to a detoxification center. 
(Sec. 4) 


This new law comes to direct grips with drunk- 
enness and its relationship to the criminal system 
by unequivocably defining simple intoxication as 
a public health responsibility. Thus, the very 
procedure being demonstrated in the Detoxifi- 
cation Center became a legal requirement even 
before the demonstration project was completed! 

Under the new law, drunkenness, per se, is no 
longer against the law. A “happy drunk,” as the 
local police have labeled him, is simply taken into 
protective custody and delivered to the Detoxifi- 


cation Center. A “dangerous drunk,” i.e., one 
whose situation endangers the safety of himself, 
another person, or property, is subject to arrest, 
but is also taken to the Detoxification Center for 
treatment before further legal action (release or 
civil commitment for alcoholism treatment) is 
taken. Finally, at the discretion of the police, any 
intoxicated individual arrested for any misde- 
meanor or felony charge may be taken to the 
Detoxification Center before proceeding through 
the normal criminal route. 

Without ambivalence or equivocation, intoxi- 
cation in the District of Columbia is now viewed 
as an acute medical problem entitled to prompt 
treatment in lieu of or prior to criminal prose- 
cution. Without a doubt, this represents a major 
social change in our community. 

These new procedures do much more to protect 
and benefit the individual than the ambivalent, 
irrational, or indifferent approaches of the past. 
In addition, society seems to be no less protected 
under the new procedures and may well benefit 
from the change also. The latter observation is 
mere conjecture at this point in time and should 
be subjected to careful program evaluation. If 
more alcoholics can be motivated efficiently to 
come to grips with their problems, succeed in 
arresting their uncontrolled drinking, and become 
more productive citizens, society will ultimately 
benefit. 

Conclusion 


Various groups in the District of Columbia 
have made studies and recommendations concern- 
ing drunkenness offenders over a rather prolonged 
period of time without noticeable results. Then 
a combination of events—a high status crime 
commission report, a favorable court decision, a 
new federal funding program, an aroused public, 
and an interested health department—suddenly 
converged. This resulted in dramatic changes in 
local criminal and public health responsibilities 
and procedures. 

While the ultimate impact of these changes has 
not yet been fully evaluated, the short term results 
are benevolent and seem beneficial to both patient 
and community. 
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Southern Mountaineers in City Juvenile Courts 


By BEN R. HUELSMAN 
Department of Anthropology, Indiana University 


CHANCE MEETING with the late Dr. Roscoe 
Giffin of Berea College in 1955 is the real 
beginning of this story. While I was in 
Cincinnati to find a job teaching anthropology, a 
friend of mine steered me to an Urban Workshop 
conducted by Dr. Giffin and sponsored by the 
Council of Southern Mountains. The subject of 
the workshop related to a variety of problems 
faced by the southern white mountain migrants in 
that city. After a private talk with Dr. Giffin on 
this subject, I realized I did not have to seek field 
study in tribal Africa nor in the romantic remote- 
ness of the Pacific. Anthropologists study all 
peoples, both past and present, urban and rural. 
A few weeks later I went to work, not as an 
anthropologist as I had hoped, but as a probation 
officer with the Hamilton County Juvenile Court 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Most of my boys and their 
families were from Eastern Kentucky. I was to 
meet Dr. Giffin only one more time, at a similar 
Urban Workshop in Dayton, Ohio.! 


What We Still Don’t Know 


In most departments of sociology and anthro- 
pology north of the Mason-Dixon Line, a course 
or seminar on the southern mountaineer is simply 
not offered. Yet in these same departments, 
courses are available in juvenile delinquency, con- 
trol of crime, and so on. Having had some of these 
courses recently, I can say that they rarely reveal 
any interest in delinquent mountain youth. 

It is sociology rather than anthropology which 
has shed the most light on crime and delinquency 
in 20th century America. A recent visitor to the 
Department of Anthropology at Indiana Univer- 
sity informed me there are only five such depart- 
ments of anthropology in the United States where 
as much as a single course is offered on urban 
anthropology. By contrast, sociology in this 
Nation has tended to concentrate a major effort 
on urban Americans, particularly ethnic and 


1 Before his death I had promised Dr. Giffin I would someday try 
to write a series of short articles about my experiences with Ap- 
palachian migrants. Rather belatedly, this article is dedicated to the 
memory of Dr. Giffin and also to Juvenile Court Judge Frank W. 
Nicholas of Dayton, both of whom encouraged and stimulated me 
professionally and personally for many years. 

2 Roscoe Giffin, The Southern Mountaineer 


in Cincinnati, 
Friendly Relations Committee, Third Printing 


September 1957. 
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racial minorities other than the North American 
Indian. Those ethnologists who limit their field 
work to the continental United States have usually 
confined their studies to the Indian American. 
However, Elliott Liebow has studied streetcorner 
blacks in Washington, D. C., in his Tally’s Corner, 
while Marion Pearsall, also a cultural anthro- 
pologist, has studied rural Appalachia in her 
Little Smoky Ridge. A whole sociological and 
geographic literature exists on internal migration 
within the continental United States, but all too 
few of these studies tell the probation officer on 
the firing line very much about southern moun- 
taineers who run afoul of the law in Chicago, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Dayton, and other midwest- 
ern industrial centers. 

How many children from Appalachia come to 
the attention of juvenile courts in these and other 
midwestern cities? We will simply have to guess, 
because no one really knows. About 2 million per- 
sons have migrated from rural Appalachia during 
the period 1940-1960. 

What is the delinquency rate per thousand 
mountain migrants for any given city? Once 
again, no one knows. At least one research 
organization, the Miami Valley Project, 3333 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is alert to the potential 
research value of studying all in-migrants to the 
Greater Cincinnati area. Given the proper fund- 
ing and staff, this new organization could very 
well conduct such in-migration studies on whites 
and blacks alike. Juvenile, adult, local, and federal 
probation officers, together with welfare workers, 
resident psychiatrists, and clinical psychologists 
are all resource persons whose combined experi- 
ence with rural migrants of both races needs to be 
tapped. More than a decade ago the Berea College 
sociologist, Dr. Giffin noted: 

It is unfortynate that we do not have a body of 
anthropological studies rivalling in quality those done 
on many tribes in the far-away corners of the earth, 


such as those of the South Pacific. But such is not the 
case.~ 


The Cultural Background 


Culture is the mass of learned and transmitted 
motor reactions, habits, techniques, ideas, and 
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values which are socially shared by a group of 
human beings with a common historical tradition. 
Another way of putting it is to say that Appalach- 
ian culture includes the traditional body of cus- 
toms and behavior transmitted from grandparents 
to parents and thence on to the generation of 
grandchildren. Historically Appalachia has de- 
veloped in geographic isolation from _ the 
dominant, urban, middle class mainstream of U.S. 
culture. The Appalachian subculture shared by 
southern mountaineers has undergone consider- 
able change. The dominant urban culture has 
reached the small farms and coal tipples of Appa- 
lachia on fingers of concrete, via the air waves in 
the late 1920’s and the depression. Other instru- 
ments of culture change have included the intro- 
duction of television into the area and the 
continuing stream of out-migration to industrial 
centers. 

Is the Appalachian subculture inherently a 
crime-producing and delinquency-producing way 
of life? Some urban-born social workers and 
police officials in northern industrial centers 
would quickly answer “Yes!” In both Cincinnati 
and Dayton there are some social workers and 
police officers who blame the migrants from East- 
ern Kentucky for their heavy caseloads and rising 
arrests. Some school teachers in the ports of entry 
express disgust with the mountain child’s usage 
of “hain’t” and his seeming indifference to an 
academic, sedentary curriculum. The speech pat- 
terns of the southern migrant are viewed as a 
kind of low-status, “incorrect” brand of English. 
It may well be, as one informed observer has said, 
that the attitude and manner of speech of north- 
ern policemen rub the southern mountaineer the 
wrong way. In my experience, in every city there 
is a kind of hard core of urban officials, including 
some slum landlords and locally born private citi- 
zens, who actively resent and dislike the Appalach- 
ian migrants. The obvious fact needs to be 
underscored that there are no nationally syndi- 
cated comic strips nor television programs which 
poke fun on a regular basis at black or Jewish 
citizens of this country. Because achievement and 
affluence are such strongly supported values in the 
dominant, urban society it is all too easy to be con- 
temptuous of “those damned hillbillies’! I am 
sorry to report that some of the allegedly liberal 
white, middle-class Cincinnatians and Daytonians, 
while overtly disavowing racism, harbor strong, 


3 Jack E. Weller, Yesterday’s People. University of Kentucky Press, 
65. 
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negative feelings toward the Appalachian mi- 
grants in these communities. 

Can anyone really determine whether the dis- 
tinctive subculture of the southern mountaineer 
is responsible for the observed crime and delin- 
quency rates seen in northern ports of entry? I 
doubt that enough evidence exists to prove this. 
If the rural culture per se is inherently a high de- 
linquency way of life, then there ought to be some 
firm evidence that these youngsters are highly de- 
linquent in their mountain counties of origin be- 
fore out-migration takes place. Such evidence 
from rural Appalachia is hard to come by, since 
there are fewer reporting agencies to record re- 
ported juvenile offenders. Official records of 
children committed to. public correctional insti- 
tutions in the nine southeastern states would 
yield data only on the more serious recidivists. It 
would be possible to count official affidavits 
alleging delinquency, but such a study would not 
accurately reflect the number of youngsters who 
are handled unofficially; that is, without benefit 
of a filed affidavit and a final official hearing. 
Finally, there is the so-called “hidden delinquent,” 
the boy or girl who has been in violation of the 
law but has never been caught, arrested, or con- 
verted into a measurable statistic by a police 
officer, social agency, or court. 

There is no statistical evidence to support the 
belief of some professional workers that the 
Appalachian subculture itself can explain the 
seemingly large numbers of teenaged and younger 
migrant children in our industrial centers. It is 
necessary to fall back on the subjective impres- 
sions of those people who have actually lived in 
the mountains for extended periods of time and 
have had an opportunity to generalize about the 
kinds of delinquencies committed there prior to 
any out-migration. 

The Reverend Jack E. Weller, basing his im- 
pressions on 13 years’ living experience in rural 
Appalachia, has made the observation that 

There is actually very little delinquency in the 
mountains. The gangs of boys will get into various kinds 
of devilment just for amusement; a group in one valley 
may have fights with groups from adjacent valleys or 
develop intense rivalries with them. Mailboxes may be 
removed, windows in old buildings broken out, apples 
stolen, outhouses dismantled and moved, or chickens 
stolen for a feast. Occasionally tires and gas will be 
stolen from cars to provide a vehicle that boys will use. 

But few premeditated, vicious acts are ever done. Sense- 

less mugging, or destruction of school property, or mo- 

lesting of older people is almost unheard of. This is 


partly because the rural nature of the area provides 
plenty of room to work off pent-up emotions. 


This account suggests that the observed rate of 
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delinquency in the mountains is indeed both 
lower and qualitatively of a different kind than I 
saw among migrant mountain youth in urban set- 
tings. Robert G. McClure, correctional official in 
Kentucky, arrived at a somewhat similar con- 
clusion in 1963, but he added that he thought that 
most recently the rates of delinquency in the 
mountains proper were now closer to those ob- 
served for urban areas.’ If delinquency and crime 
rates are in fact now increasing in Appalachian 
mountain counties it is possible that some of this 
increase can be attributed to the children of mi- 
grants who have been north for jobs and for some 
reason have returned to their counties of birth. 
An anonymous federal correctional officer, upon 
reviewing this article, commented that 
Another interesting situation is developing, at least in 
some of my areas, where couples migrated to northern 
areas several years ago, primarily reared their children 
there, are now returning to Tennessee for various rea- 
sons. They too are experiencing the same problems in 
reverse. Recently I have had cases of kidnapping, bank 
robbery, car theft, etc., by some of these youngsters; 
and invariably they were attempting to return to De- 
troit, Chicago and points north. 

Since it is a truism that criminality is learned, 
patterned behavior, I suggest that in the above 
case the migrant youth in his stay in north- 
ern cities has in some cases assimilated the kinds 
of delinquent and criminal behavior typical of big 
cities and has spread these more sophisticated, 
serious kinds of learned behavior to the once more 
innocent kinds of mountain counties described by 
Weller. 


Migration and the Port of Entry 


Impoverished rural people in every state tend 
to move away from the hinterland of origin to the 
slum districts of certain cities, sometimes known 
as ports of entry. There is an Appalachian port 
of entry in Chicago’s Uptown area and in the 
other midwestern urban centers already men- 
tioned. In Dayton, Ohio, the port of entry is 
situated a few blocks east of the downtown area 
in an older, now dilapidated area of the city. On 
such streets as Brown, Sherman, Wayne, Jones, 
Sherman, and Tecumseh the migrants cluster, 
some fresh from the hills and “hollers,’ others 
having been in the same area more than a decade. 
This clustering together is voluntary for the most 
part, although the large number of children 
typical of migrant parents plus their typical 


4 Robert McClure, “Delinquent Behavior in Mountain 
Mountain Life and Work, Spring 1963, pp. 5-8. 

5 Roscoe Giffin, ‘‘Applachian Newcomers in Cincinnati,’’ in Thomas 
Ford (Ed.), The Southern Appalachian Region: A Survey. University 
of Kentucky Press, 1962, pp. 79-84. 
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poverty upon first arriving in the city place limits 
on their ability to choose other portions of the city 
for initial settlement. To label such an area a 
ghetto is both misleading and inaccurate. The 
Appalachian port of entry in any large city per- 
forms several important functions for these mi- 
grants. 

First, the newest arrivals are likely to have kin 
or friends already living in the port of entry and 
some of these prior migrants offer valuable tips to 
available jobs and housing. Secondly, the typically 
large, barn-like rooms of these older houses are 
convenient for the maintenance of guest hospi- 
tality patterns. Thus, to the disgust of the slum 
landlord, who is likely to be overcharging the 
prior migrant, a second family or part of a family 
related to the first occupants will move in and 
sleep temporarily on ancient, overstuffed couches 
or else on folding cots or even blankets on the 
floor. Thirdly, the port of entry is a geographically 
convenient base for walking or bussing to possible 
job leads not far from the port of entry initial 
address. Quite often whole city blocks consist of 
migrants from one or two mountain counties in 
Eastern Kentucky, so that the fourth advantage 
of a port of entry is that it offers the homesick 
mountain migrants a bit of psychological security 


that comes with being in with folks who share 


the same values and behavior. 

The mountain family which has uprooted itself 
retains strong kinship ties with unmigrated 
relatives who have remained behind in Appa- 
lachia, which is really “home,” a term never 
applied to the port of entry nor to the larger 
urban environs. Mountain parents can be excel- 
lent informants and are fond of reminiscing about 
a childhood spent in the southern highlands. One 
time in East Dayton I inadvertently blundered 
into the wrong room on the way to the bathroom 
during a home visit and saw what turned out to 
be a hand-crafted dulcimer. Both my teenaged 
probationer and his father were talented mu- 
sicians—although economically impoverished at 
the time—and both had been too modest to men- 
tion, much less brag about, this talent. At my 
suggestion the Chamber of Commerce Jaycees in 
Dayton bought the boy a good, used electric 
guitar and he was able*to earn some money by 
playing in an East Dayton rockabilly combo. 
Often reticent, sometimes even evasive during 
initial contacts with agency officials, especially 
“rank strangers” whom they have never seen be- 
fore, the mountain people are often pragmatic 
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realists when it comes to permanently relocating 
in Appalachia, primarily because of the lack of 
jobs. 

Ideally, the parents spoke of Appalachia as 
their first choice of a place for their children to 
grow up and there is a tendency to externalize the 
cause of the delinquent behavior of their children 
to the immediate port of entry neighborhood. The 
following rendering was quite common: “Hit’s a 
bad neighborhood fer a boy to grow up in. He 
hardly never got hisself into no kinda trouble 
back home, but up here he’s fallen in with a wild 
crowd.” 

It is probably true that mountain men drink 
more heavily in ports of entry than would have 
been true before migration, since most Appa- 
lachian counties are dry and payroll dollars 
harder to come by. In only a very few instances 
observed of this heavy drinking did I get the im- 
pression that paternal drinking had very much 
to do with the delinquency of probationers in the 
family. 


Some Cultural Factors in Mountain 
Migrant Delinquency 


When a piece of culture persists in time, being 
transmitted from generation to generation, an- 
thropologists call this the continuity of culture. 
The southern mountaineer brings with him to a 
port of entry a total, shared way of life that 
evolved in rural isolation. It would be fantastic if 
the migrant could make an instantaneous adjust- 
ment to the unfamiliar, dominant, middle class 
urban society. Not too many years ago there was 
a hillbilly hit tune entitled simply “Good Night, 
Tennessee; Good Morning, Cincinnati.” This title 
aptly symbolizes the sudden adjustment the over- 
night rural-born mountain white must begin on 
the day he arrives in the port of entry in a 
wheezing, old jalopy full of kids and a pencil- 
scribbled note with the address of a kinsman in a 
port of entry. Back home the mountain parents 
could count on other adults in the community 
stepping in and correcting children whose behav- 
ior was felt to be out of line with the values of the 
home community. Here is how one federal pro- 
bation official, reared in the area, expressed it 
after reading a rough draft of this paper: 


. . my own youth was spent in a small rural town 
where we were allowed to come and go pretty much as 
we pleased. Parental control was indeed lax, but at this 
point community control in most instances took over. 
Any adult member of any family felt free to correct a 
youngster, and often did if he was out of sight of his 
parents. 
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Since Horace Kephart wrote his classic, Our 
Southern Highlanders, in 1913, observers in 
Appalachia have noted such loose parental super- 
vision and indulgent discipline of mountain 
children. As late as 1963 Mr. Weller commented 
that children of both sexes in the highlands are 
generally left unsupervised by their parents and 
allowed to roam about the hills almost at will. Be- 
cause it may still be true that fewer opportunities 
exist in such a rural area for big-city kinds of 
crime and delinquency, perhaps the implications 
of such loose parental control are less serious in 
the sense that the identities of the teenagers in- 
volved are generally known and as the federal 
correctional officer pointed out above, there are 
social controls in the community supported by 
adults whose values are shared by the teenagers 
and their parents. But it is this kind of weak, 
inadequate (by urban middle-class values, at 
least) parental supervision which I saw among 
migrant families in both Ohio cities. Dr. Giffin on 
the basis of his long-time observations of ports of 
entry, said: “In roaming through the areas of 
Cincinnati in which many of the lower-status 
Appalachian migrants live, I have repeatedly 
noticed children of all ages out on the streets at 
almost any hour of day or night.” 

Cultural patterns of behavior practiced in a 
more isolated rural area do not always work as 
efficiently when transplanted unaltered to an ur- 
ban environment. This kind of parental super- 
vision may work well in the cool green hills of 
Appalachia, but it is often disastrous for these 
children in a crime-ridden big city slum district. 
In ports of entry, learned delinquent behavior is 
generally transmitted laterally within peer groups 
of three, four, or five, almost always consisting of 
members of the same sex. By contrast with the 
more highly structured ethnic gangs of Chicago, 
New York City, and Los Angeles, Appalachian 
boys do not wear identical costumes and insignia, 
rarely bear a common group self-designation, 
have no formal rules for initiation, and lack titles 
such as war leader or treasurer. 

Most of the auto theft that frequently charac- 
terizes such groups is hedonistic rather than a 
systematic effort to switch plates for an out-of- 
state sale, or peddling stripped parts. Access to 
a car is highly esteemed, perhaps no more so than 
among adults and middle-class male college stu- 
dents, however. The auto is a convenient, port- 
able bedroom and saloon. 


There are strong taboos against homosexuality 
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in the values of the Appalachian subculture, al- 
though it is not unknown that some of the older 
teenagers will entice a “queen” into a parked car 
or dark park and after a certain amount of homo- 
sexual play, then rob and mug the adult. It is the 
latter, incidentally, who most frequently plays 
the female role in homosexual acts; that is, he 
actively performs fellatio and offers himself pas- 
sively in anal sodomy. In nearly 7 years I had 
only two boys, both borderline mental defectives, 
according to their W.I.S.C. scores, who were re- 
ferred for homosexual contacts in certain well- 
known “gay” movie houses. Both emphatically 
denied having ever played the female role and 
neither had prior heterosexual coitus. It is hard 
to say which factors are more important in ex- 
plaining delinquency among mountain migrants. 
I agree that not all of it can be ascribed to the con- 
firmed patterns of inadequate parental super- 
vision. 

Another piece of cultural continuity which 
helps explain mountain youth behavior in city 
slums is the often shared attitudes on the part of 
such youth toward our middle-class oriented pub- 
lic school education. For many of these boys and 
girls, high school is a boring, frustrating experi- 
ence to be ended as soon as humanly possible by 
dropping out at age 16 with a work permit and 
some kind of job. Joining the armed services at 
age 17 is highly valued by such boys, both de- 
linquent and nondelinquent. Because they do not 
seek professional careers which require college 
pedigrees, high school is not viewed as a college 
preparatory program and such subjects as Eng- 
lish, history, or social studies are seen as having 
little if any relevance to their own life goals. 

A boy from this kind of cultural heritage will 
ask his probation officer many questions about 
military service, especially if the latter has had 
such service himself and is willing to discuss it 
frankly with the boy. It is especially sad to see 
such a boy at age 17 with multiple felonies indeli- 
bly engraved on his official juvenile court record 
return from the office of an armed services re- 
cruiter having just been told that his record is too 
serious to permit enlistment. 

I want to make it clear to the reader that I do 
not regard either a college education nor the 
armed services as panaceas for the many social 
and economic problems of the southern moun- 
taineer and his children, both nondelinquent as 
well as delinquent. Urban educators in ports of 
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entry need to think about the kinds of programs 
available in ports of entry at the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade levels for mountain boys 
and girls—years before they reach the legal age 
at which they can drop out. A good working 
assumption to begin with for such educators 
might be the long-observed fact that these 
children have occupational and life goals different 
from the suburban, middle-class students of the 
same ages. They differ because their values differ 
and to some extent this is true because Appa- 
lachian parental values have been formed outside 
the mainstream of the dominant, urban culture. 
Boredom, apathy, frustration with a curriculum 
unrelated to their own life styles and future work 
goals may well account for some, but not all, of 
those mountain migrant children who become in- 
volved in acts of delinquency. Because the Appa- 
lachian subculture is still one in which male 
dominance is highly esteemed, the male teacher in 
a port of entry is in a strategic position to in- 
fluence the mountain lad who is not yet delinquent, 
or only mildly delinquent. For the same reason, 
the male probation oificer with an understanding 
and sympathy for boys from this background, 
often can effectively shore up the mountain mi- 
grant lad who is receiving so little discipline at 
home and so little satisfaction in the public school. 
It is hoped that future educational research on 
migrant mountain youth and their educational 
needs and problems will provide urgently needed 
answers for city schools working with southern 
mountain children. 


Summary and Prognosis 

Very little is known about the criminality and 
delinquency of the southern mountaineer either in 
Appalachia or in midwestern ports of entry. An 
estimated 2 million persons have migrated from 
their mountain counties of origin to such centers 
during 1940 to 1960. It is predictable that some 
of these their overnight 
odysseys in the 1970’s will eventually become 
known to metropolitan police, social workers, wel- 
fare agencies, and juvenile courts. The prognosis 
is that loose, ineffectual parental supervision of 
children will continue to exist unchanged both in 
Appalachia and in urban slums. It is most unlikely 
that the 1970’s will witness a change in the 
attitude of mountain migrant children toward 
the urban middle class orientation of big city 
public schools. A certain amount of intracity dis- 


families who begin 
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placement of southern mountain migrants will 
take place in the 1970’s as the bulldozers and in- 
coming black migrants exert their different pres- 
sures upon Appalachian ports of entry. New ports 
of entry in other parts of the cities will take shape 
as long as these neighborhoods perform certain 
necessary functions for their migrant inhabitants. 

Assuming that the in-migration rate of people 
from Appalachia is about the same for the coming 
decade as in the past, it is obvious that many 
northern industrial cities will continue to see 
large numbers of families of this subculture. To 
a very great extent, the highly criminal and wel- 
fare recipients from this population provide the 
very unfavorable stereotype held of southern 
mountaineers by urban residents of these major 
cities. An extended search of the literature on 


these people, that is the research done on these 
migrants in any given city, has convinced me that 
the research done on them is largely superficial 
and inadequate, usually piecemeal and, most often, 
out of date. Only a comprehensive, multidiscipli- 
nary research design can hope to get at the many 
unexplored facets of the impact of this group of 
migrant people. The success of such an enterprise 
is, of course, directly dependent on finding enough 
interested professional researchers who will work 
together under the central coordination of an 
agency which can raise sufficient funds to accom- 
plish stated research goals. The results of such a 
study will be of direct relevance to all urban 
officials throughout the Midwest who deal with 
the delinquent and _ nondelinquent southern 
mountain migrants in their communities. 


Letter to the Editor 


New Approaches to Prevention of 
Crime and Delinquency 


To THE EDITOR: 

On a recent visit to Europe I became aware of new and 
effective approaches to crime prevention which have re- 
ceived but little attention in the United States. One of the 
reasons that these approaches seem to work is because they 
are based largely on community support; moreover, they 
encourage people to be actively concerned about law en- 
forcement. Americans have too long passively accepted the 
services of state and local governments without taking a 
responsible role in their implementation. But people can 
come to care about crime and delinquency just as they 
have been made to care about perspiration and low calorie 
foods. 

Community Support Through Mass Media 


Community assistance and support can be fostered 
through use of mass media. Television, especially, can be 
used to persuade, instruct, and inform the public of crime 
and its prevention. The public can be informed of crimi- 
nals at large and encouraged to be active in their de- 
tection, much after the manner of the old Gangbusters 
radio program. In Europe recently, a television drama- 
tization of a particularly heinous crime and broadcast of 
the suspect’s photograph speedily brought about the appre- 
hension of a murderer who had avoided detection for 3 
years. 

Television programs can also be used to instruct the 
public on how they can protect themselves from assaults 
and purse snatchings and especially from con artists and 
bunko rackets. Likewise, intelligent use of the mass media 
can do much to enhance the image of law enforcement 
workers and present them as they are—community ser- 
vants. A format similar to the popular radio and TV 
“talk”? shows could be used, for example, to develop a 
measure of police-community dialogue. 


Segregation of Offenders 


People can also be encouraged to care about crime pre- 
vention by making the consequences of caring visible. In 
Europe, as in America, much crime is associated with low 
income, public housing neighborhoods, and so on. However, 


in Europe the repeating offenders and the incorrigibles 
are resettled to public housing projects which are some- 
what separated physically from the community at large. 
These neighborhoods have the advantage that since the 
offender is less able to slip back in the city’s sea of faces, 
surveillance can be more effective. Also, they allow for a 
concentration of both law enforcement as well as reha- 
bilitative agents. Moreover, the public does not have to 
risk travel and business in such areas. 

The existence of such “quarantine” neighborhoods is 
likely to have a deterrent effect on potential offenders. 
Indeed, as the danger of resettlement to a quarantine 
neighborhood would be perceived as imminent by other 
family members, they would work harder to prevent, for 
example, their teenage child from repetition of delin- 
quency. In these efforts, of course, they could be helped by 
a guidance agency of the court. 


Technology to the Rescue 


Lastly, an important approach to the prevention of 
crime and delinquency lies in the use of our sophisticated 
technology. In particular, the use of surveillance cameras 
and closed circuit TV to monitor streets, parks, and places 
of business could achieve marked improvement of effi- 
ciency and economy of personnel. On some of the more 
hazardous highways of Europe, for example, speeders are 
caught by radar-activated cameras which automatically 
photograph car and driver and show the measured speed 
in the photograph as well. The speeding ticket (computer 
processed) arrives in the mail the following day. The ob- 
jection that the use of TV surveillance raises the specter 
of a “Big Brother” state is illogical since the public al- 
ready supports, and often demands an increase of, sur- 
veillance by the old fashioned foot patrolmen and scoutcar 
methods. The privacy of a man’s home remains fully in- 
tact, but the streets and parks belong to all the people 
and are rightly kept free of crime by surveillance. 

Another application of technology is the use of citizen- 
activated police call stations. In Austria one finds such 
stations on street corners, somewhat like our fire boxes. 
A citizen pulls a handle and a large yellow dome light be- 
gins flashing and turning—in itself enough to frighten 
many a would-be criminal. A voice comes over a loud- 
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speaker inquiring about the nature of the trouble. The 
citizen merely faces the box and talks. 

Like the flu and the common cold, the symptoms and the 
causes of crime are quite distinct. While seeking a cure 
which will attack the causes on the one hand, we should 
not neglect treatment of the symptoms on the other. We 


may be years in discovering the real causes and developing 
a workable cure, but methods for ameliorating the symp- 
toms are available now. PAUL D. FREY 


September 5, 1969 Staff Psychologist 
Juvenile Court 
Washington, D. C. 


Legislation 


By CARL H. IMLAY* 
General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


The 91st Congress, which opened in January 1969, has 
pending before its committees numerous bills relating to 
criminal law and procedure, the more important of which 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


AMENDMENTS OF THE BAIL REFORM ACT 


There have been introduced a large number of bills 
seeking to amend the Bail Reform Act of 1966 (specifically 
18 U.S.C. 3146), most of which (1) provide for pre- 
ventive detention pending trial, and (2) provide that 
danger to other persons or to the community shall be 
considered a factor in previding for pretrial release or 
detention. Representative of this group of bills are 
S. 288 and S. 289 introduced by Senator Byrd; S. 546 and 
S. 547 introduced by Senator Tydings; H.R. 2781 and 
H.R. 12628 introduced by Representative McCulloch; H.R. 
578 and H.R. 335 introduced by Representative Rogers; 
H. R. 1033 introduced by Representative Cramer; as well 
as others. S. 546 and its House counterpart, H. R. 8782 
(introduced by Representative Gude), provide for a 
special evidentiary hearing prior to issuance of a pretrial 
detention order, which order may ordinarily only be 
a for a period of 30 days under this version of the 
ill. 


COMMITMENT OF MENTALLY INCOMPETENT PERSONS 


H.R. 447 introduced by Representative Feighan would 
protect the constitutional rights of persons committed 
prior to trial through amendment of Section 4244 of Title 
18, United States Code. The bill provides first for a 
preliminary examination followed by an evidentiary hear- 
ing under various safeguards specifically described therein, 
including a right to a court-appointed attorney or 
physician. The preliminary examination would be “at 
the nearest available suitable facility within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, by a physician skilled in the diagnosis 
of mental disease,’ and shall be completed in a specified 
period not to exceed 30 days. At the evidentiary hearing 
thereafter held, the court shall make its determination 
with respect to the mental competency of the accused to 
stand trial. Periodic reexamination is also provided for 
in the proposed amendment of 18 U.S.C. 4249. 

S. 979 introduced by Senator Tydings would amend 
chapter 313 of title 18, United States Code, to provide in 
section 4249 for the commitment of persons acquitted of 
offenses against the United States on the ground of 
insanity at the time of the commission of the offense. The 
bill provides first for an examination by court-designated 


*Mr. Imlay has been named editor of “Legislation,” 
succeeding Joseph F. Spaniol, Jr., who has edited the 
column for 6 years. Mr. Spaniol has been elevated to 
Assistant Director in the Administrative Office and with 
his additional responsibilities has asked to be relieved of 
the editorship of the column. We are grateful to Mr. 
Spaniol for the splendid service he has rendered as a 
member of Federal Probation’s editorial staff—The Editors. 


psychiatrists, or through Health, Education, and Welfare 
facilities, followed by a hearing. If the person is com- 
mitted on a finding that a release would constitute a 
present danger to himself or others, he shall be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who shall hospitalize such person in a 
suitable mental institution or other facility. Other 
features of the bill provide for conditional release on 
certification to the court by the superintendent of the 
hospital. Such superintendent in any event must annually 
submit to the court a written report with respect to the 
mental condition of such person, together with his 
recommendations concerning the continuing hospitaliza- 
tion of such person. The Secretary is empowered to enter 
into contracts with State and private agencies for the 
hospitalization and care of such persons. 


ABOLITION OF DEATH PENALTY 


H.R. 666 introduced by Representative Kastenmeier, and 
H.R. 2176 introduced by Representative Celler, would 
abolish the death penalty under all laws of the United 
States and would authorize the imposition of life im- 
prisonment in lieu thereof both in respect to existing 
judgments of conviction and with respect to any future 
judgments. 


A UNITED STATES CORRECTIONS SERVICE 


H.R. 2169 introduced by Representative Celler would 
create within the Department of Justice a United States 
Corrections Service. This bill, which is identical with 
H.R. 5038 and S. 916 in the 90th Congress, would remove 
from court control the supervision of persons on probation 
and would place that responsibility under the jurisdiction 
of the Attorney General. Such function would in turn be 
assigned to the new Service, as would other correctional 
functions including the present duties of the Bureau of 
Prisons. 


CORRECTIONAL SERVICES IMPROVEMENT ACT 


H.R. 14823 is a bill introduced on November 17, 1969, by 
Representative Mikva for himself and Representatives 
Jacobs and Waldie, to establish a United States Correc- 
tions Service, to improve federal correctional facilities and 
provide assistance in the improvement of state and local 
facilities, and to improve methods of treatment. 

Title I of the bill would authorize the Attorney General 
to construct and operate federal demonstration correc- 
tional centers (for persons awaiting trial, persons sen- 
tenced for misdemeanors, and persons on probation or 
parole, and for the purpose of preparing diagnostic pre- 
sentence reports to the court) ; regional youth correctional 
centers not to exceed a 300-person capacity; and demon- 
stration correctional centers for special offender groups, 
viz, those sentenced to less than a year or for an indeter- 
minant period, including such groups as the mentally ill 
or defective, the violent and dangerous, and women. The 
Attorney General would also be authorized to contract 
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with state and local authorities to allow such federal 
centers to receive state and local prisoners, and to 
transfer federal facilities to the state under certain 
conditions. The same title authorizes the Attorney General 
to establish minimum standards for local and state jails 
and correctional institutions, and to provide federal 
assistance to implement such standards. Title I of the 
bill provides for an appropriation of $300 million to im- 
plement its provisions. 

Title II would provide that as a condition of probation 
or parole a person, as a condition of such probation or 
parole, may be required to reside in or participate in the 
program of a residential community treatment center, 
for all or part of such period of probation or parole, 
provided the Attorney General certifies that such facilities 
are available. 

Title III would establish a United States Corrections 
Service within the Department of Justice and provide that 
new officers of that service known as “community correc- 
tional officers’ would supervise probation cases pursuant 
to 18 U.S.C. 3653. Probation officers would submit pre- 
sentence reports to the court, and would “perform such 
duties with respect to persons on parole or on probation 
as the Attorney General shall request.” An Advisory 
Corrections Council is provided for, and provision is made 
for supervision of released youth offenders by voluntary 
supervisory agents and sponsors as may be appointed by 
the Attorney General. 

Title IV creates more flexibility in the parole laws, and 
in conditional release of youth offenders. Title V provides 
for commitment of dangerous persons found not guilty by 
reason of insanity. 


OBSCENITY BILLS 


There are a large number of pending bills seeking to 
prohibit the dissemination through interstate commerce 
or the mails of materials harmful to persons under the 
age of 18 years, and to restrict the exhibition of movies 
or other representations harmful to such persons. For 
example, H.R. 5171 introduced by Representative Bennett 
is one such bill, and there are over 75 similar or identical 
bills pending before the House Judiciary Committee and 
over 20 before the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. A Senate bill on the subject (S. 2073 intro- 
duced by Senator Dirksen) was reported out to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on August 6 by the Senate 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. 

Two bills, S. 2074 (Dirksen) and H.R. 11032 (McCulloch), 
seek to ban prurient advertising, and Title II of H.R. 10877 
(Cunningham) now pending before the House Post Office 
Committee seeks to restrict the mailing of sexually 
oriented advertisements. H.R. 7201 introduced by Repre- 
sentative Ashbrook would make the jury verdict on the 
obscenity issue conclusive and would preclude federal 
judicial review of the issue in respect either to state 
or federal jury verdicts. 


APPELLATE REVIEW OF SENTENCES 


H.R. 6188 introduced by Representative Biester would 
provide for the appellate review of sentences imposed in 


My creed of nonviolence is an extremely active force. It 
has no room for cowardice or even weakness. When a man 


criminal cases arising in the district courts of the United 
States. Under this bill, either the Government or the 
defendant could apply for leave to appeal. If the Court 
of Appeals in its discretion grants leave to appeal, the 
court could review the merits of the sentence imposed 
to determine its propriety, and affirm, increase, reduce, 
modify, vacate or set aside the sentence imposed, remand 
the case, or direct the entry of an appropriate sentence, 
or direct such further proceedings be had as may be 
required under the circumstances. 

S. 1561, introduced by Senator Hruska, would allow 
only a defendant to apply for leave to appeal his sentence. 
If the Court of Appeals grants leave to appeal, it “may 
review the merits of the sentence imposed to determine 
whether it is excessive.” Unlike H.R. 6188, the Court of 
Appeals would not be empowered to increase the sen- 
tence. The Hruska bill (then S. 1540) passed the Senate 
in the 90th Congress but did not reach the floor of the 
House. It has not as yet (as S. 1561) been cleared for floor 
action in the 91st Congress. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


There are pending several major legislative proposals 
to combat organized crime. S. 30 introduced by Senator 
McClellan for himself and Senators Ervin and Hruska 
relates to the control of organized crime, the major 
features of which were outlined in the June issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION, S. 1861, also introduced by Senator 
McClellan, would amend title 18 of the United States Code 
to prohibit the infiltration or management of legitimate 
organizations by racketeering activity or the proceeds of 
racketeering activity where interstate or foreign com- 
merce is affected. House bills seeking to control the 
infiltration of legitimate business by racketeers are 
H.R. 10312 (Poff) and H.R. 10723 (Cramer). 

Various related bills seek to extend witness immunity 
in order to obtain the involuntary testimony of witnesses 
in federal proceedings, including S. 2122 introduced by 
Senator McClellan and H.R. 11157 introduced by Repre- 
sentative Poff. These will probably be considered together 
with S. 30, the major crime control bill, which also in- 
cludes such a provision. 


CONTROL OF DRUGS 


Various bills have been introduced seeking to imple- 
ment the President’s Drug Message of July 14, 1969— 
H.R. 13742 (Mills), H.R. 13743 (Staggers) and S. 2637 
(Dirksen). The bills (each known as the “Controlled 
Dangerous Substances Act of 1969”) would regulate the 
importation, manufacture, distribution, and dispensing of 
“controlled dangerous substances” including besides a 
wide range of other substances, marihuana and narcotic 
drugs. A new system of penalties is provided, geared to 
offenses involving four “Schedules” or lists of drugs. 
S. 2637 is pending before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and hearings are in progress. H.R. 
13742 is pending before the House’ Ways and Means 
Committtee, and H.R. 13743 before the House Commerce 
Committee. 


November 17, 1969 


is fully ready to die, he will not even desire to offer vio- 
lence. And history is replete with instances of men who by 
dying with courage and compassion on their lips converted 
the hearts of their violent opponents. 


—Mohandas K. Gandhi 
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Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN, Legal Counsel, and CLAIR A. CRIPE, Attorney, 


CourT OF APPEALS RULES THAT SENTENCE IMPOSED UPON 
PROBATION REVOCATION MUST COMPLY WITH 
MINIMUM MANDATORY REQUIREMENT 


The Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit has ruled 
that, upon revocation of probation, the sentencing court 
cannot impose a sentence of imprisonment any less than 
the minimum required by statute. U.S. v. Nagelberg, 413 
F. 2d 708 (C.A.2, 1969). The defendant was convicted in 
1965 of a violation of the narcotic law, 26 U.S.C. 4704. 
This statute, for a first offense, carries a minimum 
penalty of 2 years and a maximum of 10 years. The court 
gave a sentence of 2 years, but suspended its execution 
and placed the defendant on probation for 3 years. 

In 1969 the defendant was found to have violated his 
probation. Upon revocation of the probation, the court 
ordered the 2-year sentence into execution but indicated 
that, if it were not for the minimum 2-year sentencing 
requirement, it would have sentenced the defendant to 1 
year. 

18 U.S.C. 3653 provides that, upon revocation of pro- 
bation, the court can require the originally imposed sen- 
tence, or any lesser term, to be served. Nagelberg con- 
tended that, under this provision, the court could have 
ordered a sentence of less than 2 years into execution. 
The Court of Appeals rejected this argument, and ruled 
that the judge at probation revocation is limited in the 
same way as the judge at the time of original sen- 
tencing. The lower court was correct in concluding that 
it could order no less than the statutory minimum of 2 
years into execution. 

The appellant also contended that there was error in 
his probation revocation hearing, because proof of his 
violation was not required beyond a reasonable doubt and 
he was not given a jury trial at the hearing. The Court 
rejected these arguments, noting that the law did not 
require a jury trial at revocation, and that the standard 
of review is whether the district court abused its discre- 
tion in finding that the appellant had abused his op- 
portunity to remain free from incarceration. 


SENTENCING UNDER TITLE II OF THE NARCOTIC 
ADDICT REHABILITATION ACT OF 1966 


Several judicial decisions have been handed down re- 
cently concerning the commitment procedure made avail- 
able under Title II of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1966, 18 U.S.C. 4251-4255. If a convicted defendant 
is eligible for consideration (not convicted of a crime of 
violence or of a narcotic offense committed primarily for 
profit, less than two prior felony convictions, no out- 
standing felony charges, less than three prior commit- 
ments for addiction treatment), and if the court believes 
he is an addict, it may commit him to the Attorney 
General’s custody for examination and report. There is 
no election or option available to the defendant as to 
whether commitment under the Act is desired. This was 
made clear by the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in Watson v. United States, 408 F. 2d 1290. 

If, following the period of examination, it is found that 
the defendant is an addict and is likely to be rehabilitated 
through treatment, the court must then commit under the 
provisions of Title II of the Act, 18 U.S.C. 4253. It seems 
clear that the court at this stage lacks discretion as to 
the length of the commitment. The statute establishes that 
the commitment shall be for the maximum penalty per- 
mitted for the offense or 10 years, whichever is less. (A 
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short term, of less than 3 years, is in any event felt by 
the treatment specialists to be insufficient to carry out 
the treatment and aftercare requirements of the Act.) 
While a few courts have reached a different conclusion and 
have committed for a term less than 10 years and less than 
the statutory maximum, the Bureau of Prisons’ position 
has been supported by Judges Carter and Kunzel of the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, in a comment in 44 Fed. Rules Decisions 221, and 
by a published opinion in the District of Minnesota, U.S. 
v. Baughman, 286 F. Supp. 269. 

The language of the statute makes the use of the 
special Narcotic Act sentencing provisions totally discre- 
tionary with the sentencing judge. A recent case in the 


_ Fourth Circuit, however, raises some precautions and re- 


quirements around the usage of the Act. In U.S. v. 
Williams, 407 F. 2d 940 (C.A. 4, 1969), the defendant had 
been sentenced under regular sentencing provisions. He 
moved to vacate his sentence and to be resentenced, with a 
consideration for treatment under the Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act. The Government contended that the dis- 
trict judge did not believe the defendant was an addict, 
and therefore had no duty under the Act to consider the 
special narcotic commitment. The Court of Appeals found 
this position untenable, since the only evidence in the 
record was that the defendant had previously suffered 
from severe drug addiction. 

Secondly, the Government argued that commitment 
under 18 U.S.C. 4252 and 4253 was within the trial 
judge’s discretion, and there was nothing to show an 
abuse of that discretion. The Court of Appeals held that, 
since there was nothing in the record to show that the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act was mentioned or 
considered in the district court, it must be concluded that 
the discretion was not in fact exercised. Some discussion 
about possible use of the Narcotic Act would have had to 
appear, the Court reasoned, if the trial judge had ex- 
ercised his responsibility to consider such a commitment 
as a sentencing alternative. 

Finally, the Government contended that the lower court 
really had no discretion to exercise, since the defendant 
was ineligible for commitment because of the pendency of 
a felony charge in the State of New York. The dissenting 
circuit judge accepted this argument, and would have 
affirmed the sentence. The majority of the court ruled 
that the existence of the felony charge had not been 
brought out below, but had been raised before the appel- 
late court for the first time. Further, the state charges 
had evidently been disposed of in the meantime, so that 
the defendant would be eligible for sentencing considera- 
tion under 18 U.S.C. 4252-4253. lf the charges had not 
been disposed of, the Court held that the defendant should 
be given an opportunity to remove the impediment to his 
eligibility. The Court of Appeals remanded the case to the 
District Court, to determine whether the defendant is 
eligible for consideration under the Narcotic Act, and to 
decide whether, if eligible, he should be sentenced there- 
under. 

Under this Court’s requirements, it would appear to be 
incumbent upon the trial court, whenever any evidence 
of past narcotic addiction is presented, to receive avail- 
able information as to the, defendant’s addiction and to 
indicate on the record its belief as to the defendant’s ad- 
dictive status. In such circumstances, the court should 
clearly indicate its consideration, or at least awareness, 
of the possibility of sentencing under the Narcotic Act. 
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THE LENGTH OF SENTENCE WHICH CAN BE IMPOSED 
UPON RESENTENCING RESOLVED By 
THE SUPREME CouURT 


The Supreme Court, near the end of its last term under 
Chief Justice Warren, resolved an issue which had been 
dividing several of the courts of appeals—whether, after 
the original sentence is set aside, the trial court upon 
revocation is limited to imposing a sentence which is no 
greater than the one initially imposed. The Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit took the traditional view 
that, upon a vacating of the conviction and sentence, there 
was a clean slate and the sentencing court could impose 
any term within the statutory limit. U.S. ex rel. Starner 
v. Russell, 378 F. 2d 808. The Fourth Circuit took the 
opposite view, which prohibited any longer sentence upon 
resentencing. Patton v. North Carolina, 381 F. 2d 636. 
Between these two views was the First Circuit, which had 
ruled that a longer sentence could be imposed on resen- 
tencing only if there was evidence of subsequent acts of the 
defendant which warranted an increase of sentence. 
Marano v. U.S., 374 F. 2d 583. The Seventh Circuit also 
held that a greater sentence could be imposed upon retrial 
if the circumstances warranted it, but it differed from the 
First Circuit in that there was no requirement that the 
facts which led to the court’s decision be set out on the 
record. U.S. v. White, 382 F. 2d 445. 

The Supreme Court, in the case of North Carolina v. 
Pearce, 395 U.S. 711, reached a position in the middle, 
closest to the First Circuit. It held that there was not an 
absolute bar to the imposition of a more severe sentence 
upon reconviction and resentencing. It was noted that the 
trial court should be able to consider any conduct of the 
defendant subsequent to the original trial and sentence, 
but that the reasons for imposing a more severe sentence 
must be based upon reliable information concerning the 
conduct of the defendant and must be set out in the 
record. 

Several circuits have since interpreted the decision of 
the Supreme Court in resentencing cases. In U.S. v. Gross 
(decided September 29, 1969), the Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit held that an increased sentence of 4 
years, as opposed to a 2-year sentence on the original 
conviction, was improper. The increase was defended on 
the grounds that the trial court had the benefit of a 
second trial and an additional presentence report, which 
contained information concerning the defendant’s activity 
during the intervening months between the two trials. The 
Court of Appeals held that, since the record did not 
affirmatively show the reasons for the imposition of a 
longer sentence, the sentences could not be supported and 
the case had to be remanded with instructions that a 
sentence not in excess of that imposed at the original trial 
was to be imposed. The failure of the trial court to spell 
out its reason could not be corrected to support an in- 
creased term on resentencing. 

On October 24, 1969, the District of Columbia Circuit 
Court of Appeals held that a sentence which had originally 
been ordered to run concurrently cannot after vacation be 
ordered to run consecutively when there is no showing of 
subsequent identifiable conduct on the part of the defend- 
ant which would provide a basis for the increase. Bares 
v. United States, (D.C. Cir., 1969). It is, of course, well 
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established law that a court cannot increase a sentence 
once it is imposed and it has started to run. United States 
v. Benz, 282 U.S. 304 (1931); Vincent v. United States, 
337 F. 2d 891 (C.A. 8, 1964). 

If the anchor sentence is a state term, the court has no 
authority to order a concurrent federal sentence because 
the federal sentence starts to run only after the defendant 
“is received at the penitentiary, reformatory, or jail for 
service of such sentence.” 18 U.S.C. 3568. The court can 
make a recommendation for concurrent service and that 
the Attorney General designate ‘he state institution for 
service of the federal sentence. Tne place of confinement is 
a matter which is solely within the discretion of the 
Attorney General. Larios v. Madigan, 299 F. 2d 98 
(C.A. 9, 1962). Further, a person brought into federal 
court while serving a state term is produced for the sole 
purpose of the disposition of the pending federal charges. 
If he is then taken back to state custody, he is not in 
federal custody for service of the sentence within the 
meaning of the statute unless the Attorney General 
designates the state institution for service of the federal 
term pursuant to the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 4082. As a 
matter of practice designations implementing the wishes 
of the federal sentencing courts and thus achieving con- 
current service are invariably made. Thus, in the Barnes 
case just recently decided, an illegal increase would have 
taken place only if the requisite designation was made. 
There is no discussion of this in the opinion, nor does it 
appear that the court considered this factor. The designa- 
tion here apparently was not made. In this particular case, 
however, the second time around the defendant pleaded 
guilty to three additional charges and the court held that 
on those new charges provision for consecutive sentences 
was valid and not subject to any challenge as an increase. 
It was concerned, however, that to merely order the first 
sentence to run concurrently would retard the commence- 
ment date of the three valid consecutive sentences, be- 
cause of possible differences in parole eligibility between 
state and federal terms, because it might adversely affect 
the state parole determination, and finally because the 
length of the state sentence was not clear to the court. It 
thus remanded to the sentencing court for resentencing 
on the one case, with no guidance whatever as to how it 
would handle the problem. 

It is true that this decision was but a hollow victory 
for the appellant because the three valid consecutive 
sentences meant that at best the total federal and state 
time would be no longer than before this decision was 
rendered, and that anything the lower court could do in 
resentencing would not in any way reduce the total state- 
federal terms. Perhaps the best way the court could handle 
this case on remand would be to impose a term on this 
one case which would promptly run out. Otherwise, any 
existing federal sentence running concurrently could ad- 
versely affect the appellant with respect to his state term, 
as noted by the Court of Appeals. It should be pointed out 
also that the dissenting judge in this case would have 
run all four sentences concurrently. This, despite the fact 
that the three sentences held to be valid by the majority 
were not the subject of resentencing, did not fall therefore 
under the Supreme Court’s ruling in Pearce, and certainly 
did not constitute an increase as related to those sentences. 


Shall all wanderers over the earth, all homeless ones, 
All against whom doors are shut and words spoken— 
Shall these find the earth less strange tonight? 

Shall they hear news, a whisper on the night wind? 
“A Child is born.” ‘“‘The Meek shall inherit the earth’? 


—Carl Sandburg 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON FOx 


“A Miniature Totalitarian State Maximum Security 
Prison,” by Henry Burns, Jr. (July 1969). The maximum- 
security prison can be compared to totalitarian societies. 
While today’s correctional programs are emphasizing re- 
habilitation and program, changes come slowly in the 
maximum-security prison. The six features of a totalitar- 
ian regime appear in the maximum-custody prison; (1) 
the totalitarian ideology focused on custody; (2) a 
single mass party headed by an _ authoritarian 
and totalitarian dictatorship; (3) a terroristic police 
control that includes a system of rewards and 
punishment to assure cohesiveness in implementing the 
ideology; (4) a communications monopoly to the public 
that includes public relations techniques and censorship; 
(5). a weapons monopoly where the inside is free of any- 
thing that could be used in armed combat, but weapons 
in the hands of employees provide a strong perimeter and 
overlook the prison yard; and (6) a centrally controlled 
economy through bureaucratic coordination where ex- 
pansion, conflicting staff, and in-fighting continues. In- 
stitutional procedures are expected to operate as they 
always have and the deputy warden becomes concerned 
when he learns that one of the staff discussed a point 
with the warden without informing him or going through 
channels. An authoritarian system reduces those upon 
whom it presses to a state of irresponsibility. 

“Lady Paperhangers,’ by Rudi G. Denys (July 1969). 

Forgery is the second largest type of offense committed 
by women, exceeded only by theft. Twenty-four women 
serving sentences under 2 years for forgery at the Mercer 
Complex between February 1 and March 31; 1968, were 
included. The recidivists reported more favorable atti- 
tudes toward law and correctional services, but this may 
have refiected their adjustment to the system. More than 
half the women had served prison terms before and were 
familiar with the system of corrections from the police 
to the parole board, so it is not surprising that they 
seemed to say one thing and do another. The lady paper- 
hangers pay lip service to social norms, but it may be to 
manipulate or “con” the correctional worker. 
' “Value Orientation as Reflected in Expressed Attitudes 
Are Associated With Ascribed Social Sex Roles,” by 
Barbara A. Kay, Ph.D. (July 1969). To determine whether 
male and female felony prisoners were significantly 
different in attitudes toward law and moral values, 285 
Ohio Reformatory women and 335 Ohio Penitentiary men 
were given a structured schedule containing a section on 
social and criminal background, the Mylonas Attitude 
Toward the Law and Legal Institutions Seale, the Criss- 
man Moral Values Scale, and the Gough Socialization 
Seale. The findings were that women prisoners were 
more negative than male prisoners in their attitudes 
toward law and legal institutions. The women expressed 
higher moral judgment than did the men, although three- 
quarters of the moral value items did not differentiate 
male from female prisoners. Male and female prisoners 
are not greatly differentiated by moral judgments, so the 
norms of society may have a more uniform impact on 
males and females than has generally been thought. 

“Dangerous Sexual Offender Project,’ by Dr. A. M. 
Marcus and C. Conway (July 1969). There are 19 men at the 
British Columbia Penitentiary legally classified as 
dangerous sex offenders. Each year, several more 
dangerous sexual offenders are sentenced and release is 
rare. There is little individual psychotherapy available 
and the offenders can only look forward to many years in 


custody. A study was established to gain insight into the 
life style of the sex offenders by establishing groups with 
the authors as “participant leaders.” After orientation, 
seven returned for the opening meeting and the leaders 
made it a group of 10. Several sessions were required be- 
fore the group became cohesive and had enough trust 
and confidence to participate in frank discussions. Dis- 
cussion of their status in the institution, their perceptions 
of themselves, and limitations of the prison program 
occupied considerable time. 

Twelve factors related to the degree of dangerousness 
of the sexual offender: (1) brutality sustained in child- 
hood; (2) bedwetting, fire setting, and cruelty to animals; 
(3) assorted delinquent acts between the ages of 8 and 13 
years; (4) escalation of the sexual offenses, for example, 
from voyeurism to indecent assault; (5) interrelated 
criminality with sex offenses; (6) sustained excitement 
prior to the act and at time of offense; (7) lack of concern 
for the victim; (8) bizarre fantasies with minor offenses; 
(9) explosive outbursts; (10) absence of psychosis; (11) 
absence of alcohol consumption; and (12) high IQ. It is 
obvious that the group method elicits more accurate in- 
formation with respect to these sensitive criteria. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAviID M. PETERSEN 


“Later Heroin Use by Marihuana-Using, Heroin-Using, 
and Non-Drug-Using Adolescent Offenders in New York 
City,” by Daniel Glaser, Ph.D., James T. Inciardi, and Dean 
VY. Babst (June 1969). The senior author is associate 
commissioner of research and the junior authors are staff 
members of the Division of Research, New York State 
Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, New York City. 
A topie of continuing interest to researchers in the area 
of drug addiction is the association between marihuana 
and heroin usage. Previous generalizations regarding 
this relationship have in the main been based upon 
traditional inquiries into the past history of narcotic 
addicts known to official agencies. Conclusions drawn from 
this type of investigation need to be qualified. It is true 
that many heroin users have at one time used marihuana, 
however, marihuana use need not imply the eventual use of 
heroin by all persons. 

A second research approach, the epidemiological or 
community approach, has attempted to describe the inci- 
dence of drug use in a normal population. This approach 
attempts to ascertain the prevalence of heroin use among 
marihuana and nonmarihuana users in a sample of persons 
living in the community. 

The present study differs from previous research in that 
the investigation began with samples of arrested adoles- 
cents and investigated their subsequent behavior. The 
three samples used in this study were selected from re- 
ferrals to the New York City Youth Counsel Bureau 
during 1957 and 1962. The samples include all males 
alleged to be using marihuana, all males alleged to be 
using heroin, and a random sample of males of those 
alleged to be delinquent or criminal who were not reported 
to be using drugs. The research consisted of checking 
records of these individuals in early 1968 in the New York 
City Health Department’s Narcotics Register to determine 
heroin use after 1963. This technique provided a 5-year 
and a 10-year followup of the 1957 and 1962 referrals to 
the Youth Counsel Bureau. The findings of the study in- 
dicate that half of the adolescent heroin users had a 
heroin record 5 or 10 years later, while 40 percent of the 
marihuana users also acquired a heroin record during 
this period. In addition, about one-eighth of those youths 
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referred for nondrug crime and delinquency also acquired 
a subsequent record of heroin use. The authors conclude 
that “... marijuana use is almost as portentous of adult 
heroin use as is actual use of heroin as an adolescent.” 

Most studies of the relationship between marihuana and 
heroin face multiple methodological problems; the re- 
search reported here is no exception. The authors recognize 
these problems and suggest in their discussion that they 
would be reluctant to generalize their findings to social 
and cultural settings other than slum delinquency areas, 
such as those they studied. They conclude that we can 
expect the highest rate of progression to heroin use among 
delinquents from slum areas, This research, then, points 
to the strong impact of the environment in determining 
drug use. 

“Short Stay-Arbitrary Release vs. Longer Stay-Routine 
Release in a Civil Addict Program,” by John C. Kramer, 
M.D., and George E. Sing, Jr. (June 1969). The authors, 
who are staff members with the California Rehabilitation 
Center at Corona, discuss experiments with release pro- 
grams for addicts committed under the California civil 
commitment program. Under statutory provisions of the 
law an addict is required to remain at the Center for a 
minimum of 6 months. However, as the program evolved, 
addicts were found to be kept longer than was anticipated. 
In order to determine whether length of stay could be 
shortened without jeopardizing the program a partially 
controlled study was devised. Forty-five addicts were 
placed arbitrarily on parole as soon as possible after they 
had completed the minimal institutional stay (mean: 6.7 
months). The control group consisted of 76 addicts who 
had been released routinely after an average of 17 months 
in the institution. 

The results of this study suggest that arbitrary place- 
ment on parole after a relatively short stay in the insti- 
tution adversely affected the likelihood of success of those 
addicts with less previous criminal involvement. Addicts 
with greater previous criminal involvement did equally 
poorly in either group. The authors contend that addicts 
with less criminal involvement may benefit from a longer 
period of stay in the institution. 

“Results of a Prerelease Program for Narcotic Addicts,” 
by James F. Maddux, M.D., Joyce E. Williams, and Paul E. 
Lehman (June 1969). The authors are members of the staff 
of the National Institute of Mental Health Clinical Re- 
search Center at Fort Worth, Texas. This article presents 
the results of an evaluation of a prerelease program de- 
signed primarily for prisoner narcotic addicts. The pro- 
gram established to complement the overall treatment 
program had the goal of preparing the addict patients 
for the immediate problems which confront them on return 
to the community. 

The research plan was designed to ascertain differences, 
if any, in posthospital behavior of a control group of 50 
addicts (no prerelease program) and an experimental 
group of 50 addicts (completed prerelease program) 
during the first 6 months following release. All members 
of both groups were required to have at least 6 months 
of release supervision from a federal probation officer in 
order that followup in the community would be possible. 
Data was collected on background characteristics, in- 
hospital experience, and posthospital experience. 

The results of the investigation indicate that no signifi- 
cant statistical difference was found between the experi- 
mental and control groups for either background 
characteristics or inhospital experience. In _ addition, 
measures of posthospital adjustment—abstinence from 
narcotics, institutionalization and employment—indicate 
no significant differences between the two groups. The 
authors suggest that these results do not necessarily mean 
that the program failed to achieve its goal, since improve- 
ment may have occurred in variables not measured in 
this study. In your reviewer’s opinion, it is disquieting to 
realize that a great deal of time and money was expended 
on this project only to discover that the researchers have 
failed to give adequate consideration to other pertinent 
variables. Previous research on prerelease programs would 
have suggested other variables which might have been 
more profitably explored by the authors of the study. 
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Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Research in Correctional Education,” by Dr. Gordon P. 
Waldo (Fall 1969). Dr. Waldo is director of the Southeast- 
ern Correctional and Criminological Research Center at 
Florida State University at Tallahassee and also assist- 
ant professor in the Department of Criminology and 
Corrections. 

In this paper, which is a reprint of a presentation made 
by the author at a Correctional Education Workshop at 
Tallahassee last May, he makes a case for research for the 
purpose of evaluating the worth of institutional edu- 
cational programs. He writes: “It is easy to assume that 
programs are successful when we examine them at the 
surface level and find that people associated with the 
program seem to think it is a great idea and that the 
program is doing a good job.” Then he goes on to say 
that we need to replace opinions of this sort with scientific 
analyses and evaluations. 

Drawing on_ several authorities’ findings (Glaser, 
Schnur, and others), he presents a sane rationale for 
correctional educational research and, indeed, for research 
in the total field of corrections. 

The article concludes with the presentation of a research 
design by which one could get at the process of gathering 
the data from which to assess the worth and validity of 
any program, or programs, to be evaluated. 

“Teaching Introductory Sociology Within a Reformatory: 
Some Notes,” by William Masen (Fall 1969). In this paper 
the author, who is instructor in sociology at Aquinas Col- 
lege in Grand Rapids, Michigan, recounts an experience 
he has had recently in teaching an introductory sociology 
course in a maximum-security reformatory in the Midwest. 
While the experience of teaching a college-level class in 
the correctional setting is not new, the publication of a 
written report on it is. 

Several correctional agencies are currently experiment- 
ing with college-level study offerings to inmate groups. 
The worth of these projects remains to be evaluated. This, 
however, is an interesting report of one professor’s experi- 
ence. See: “Current Trends in College-Level Instruction 
for Inmates of Correctional Institutions,” by Albert R. 
Roberts, in this same issue. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“General Notes on the Work Situation of Female Pro- 
bation Officers,” by G. Wunder (April 1969). The author (a 
female probation officer at Augsburg) reports on the re- 
sults of a questionnaire which was sent to 76 female pro- 
bation officers in West Germany and Berlin. About half 
of them responded. 

Most of the workers supervise male and female pro- 
bationers, except in large cities (such as Berlin and Ham- 
burg) where they specialize in supervising women. Many 
of the workers stated that they prefer to work with men 
because they have a better rapport with them, and for 
many other reasons, provided the worker is somewhat 
older than the probationer. 

A similar inquiry was made among male probation 
officers who supervise female probationers. The results 
were somewhat different; more of the male probation 
officers felt somewhat uneasy in supervising probationers 
of the opposite sex. 


“Reintegration of Difficult Youthful Offenders,” by Erika 
Runge (April 1969). Most of the “difficult” cases discussed 
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by Miss Runge (a retired probation officer at Géttingen) 
were young men on parole from various correctional 
institutions. The others were probation cases where the 
probation term had been extended because of violations. 
All these cases had in common marked personal problems, 
general immaturity, and need for closer supervision and 
more contacts than the average probation case. 

The worker maintained a great deal of contact with 
employers, landladies, clergymen, village constables, and 
local authorities generally in order to combat the many 
sudden “crisis” situations that developed in each case. 
She feels that it was most important to enlist the help of 
various representatives of the community at large when- 
ever the need arose. 

“The Court of Executive Jurisdiction,” by Dr. R. 
Thomann (July 1969). Dr. Thomann, presiding judge of 
the District Court at Karlsruhe, discusses the Court of 
Executive Jurisdiction (vollstreckungsgericht)—one of 
the more important innovations proposed in the pending 
revision of the German criminal code. (See the review of 
Bewaehrungshilfe in the September 1968 issue of FED- 
ERAL PROBATION.) This is to be a section of the District 
Court which will make all decisions concerning prisoners 
in institutions within the judicial district, particularly 
their release on parole. It is intended to insure greater 
uniformity and fairness in the treatment of the inmates 
and will also permit individual judges to specialize in 
this type of work. 

On an experimental basis, such a court now exists as 
part of the District Court in Karlsruhe and Dr. Thomann 
reports on its work as a pilot project. Germany has laws 
for conditional release and parole but does not have parole 
boards. Under the present system all decisions, including 
release on parole, are made by the trial court, based on 
recommendations by the institution and the prosecuting 
attorney. The new court, now operating in Karlsruhe, re- 
ceives the same recommendations but will also receive 
the assistance of institutional social workers, probation 
officers, psychologists, and so forth. Another innovation 
provides that the court, composed of three judges, will 
visit each institution within its district and will give each 
prisoner an opportunity to appear in a personal hearing 
and to discuss his future release on parole with the mem- 
bers of the court. 


“Recreational Activities With Probationers at Wanne- 
Eickel: An Experiment,” by Norbert Lippenmaier (July 
1969). The author, a probation officer of the District 
Court at Bochum, reports on an experiment in recreational 
group work and informal adult education conducted with 
the aid of the Institute for Adult Education 
(Volkshochschule) in Bochum. Under the auspices of 
that institution and in an auditorium provided by it, pro- 
bationers were invited to attend informal lectures, dis- 
cussions, and play groups in a setting where they could 
mingle with other students. Among the guest speakers 
were a policeman, a Catholic clergyman, a labor union 
official, two novelists, and others. Educational movies were 
included. About 400 persons took part in small groups. 
Hikes and weekend trips are planned for the future. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Reimbursement of Defense Costs as a Condition of Pro- 
bation for Indigents,’ Comments (Michigan Law Review, 
May 1969, Volume 67, No. 7). This Comment sets out to 
examine the constitutional validity and practical wisdom 
of imposing upon indigent defendants a condition of pro- 
bation that they make reimbursements for the costs of 
their defense. It takes cognizance of the wide range of 
discretion generally granted courts in the matter of fixing 
conditions of probation and recognizes the reluctance of 
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appellate courts to interfere with that latitude in the 
absence of gross abuses. 

The authors find disenchantment with the long 
recognized “act of grace” theory, traditionally relied on 
in describing the basic nature of probation. They contend 
that the theory is simply not descriptive of the probation 
system as it exists today and that the grant of probation 
is “. . . an almost mechanical function of a highly insti- 
tutionalized and somewhat impersonal system which ad- 
ministers to thousands of offenders each year.” In any 
event, they conclude that courts owe a responsibility to 
apply constitutional standards in reviewing the validity 
of probation conditions. 

Similarly, the authors are not impressed with the argu- 
ment that a grant of probation rests upon a foundation 
of “contract.” Their principal objection, of course, is 
that probation is obviously not a mutual agreement since 
the probationer is hardly in an equal position to bargain 
for restrictions on his behavior in return for limited 
freedom. 

Other equally stimulating arguments are presented 
with views toward the equal protection clause and the 
Thirteenth Amendment (Involuntary Servitude) of the 
Constitution. They conclude that “. . . it appears highly 
unrealistic to expect that an indigent probationer will in 
anyway be rehabilitated by the requirement that he repay 
the state for the right to assert his constitutional right” 
and it is at least unwise, if not unconstitutional, to use the 
probation condition to alleviate the need for public spend- 
ing in that area. 

“Sentencing—The Need for Alternatives,’ Paul W. Keve 
(Judicature, August-September 1969, Volume 53, No. 2). 
The author, a veteran correctional worker who is presently 
Commissioner of Corrections for Minnesota, builds an 
impressive case for improved sentencing alternatives 
which he proposes should mainly be noninstitutional 
programs. 

Adopting the “prison press” philosophy that prisons 
in and of themselves are a leading cause of crime, the 
author sees the offender as viewing himself as something 
of a “pariah” by the simple fact of his incarceration and 
asserts that such an attitude of defeat is hardly likely to 
see rehabilitation. The answer lies, according to Mr. Keve, 
in the field of corrections offering courts certain alter- 
native programs which emphasize community supervision. 
The pointer is directed toward the halfway in house as 
well as the halfway out house, both of which draw upon 
the talents of a professional staff as well as the group 
helpfulness of the residents themselves. 

As another alternative, the author recommends the use 
of probation as a novel approach. It is novel because he 
is not referring to it in the traditional sense, which carries 
with it connotations of overwhelming caseloads and little, 
if anything, in the way of individual casework. The new 
probation that Mr. Keve seems to be writing about means, 
of course, increased staff and that in turn means increased 
public cost, which he sees being resolved by state subsidy 
rather than by local appropriation as is so common today. 

In the mind of this reviewer, this article is a timely 
one which doubtlessly could have its greatest effect if it 
were to find its way to the desk of every legislator 
throughout the Nation. 

“Imprisonment for Nonpayment of Fines and Costs: A 
New Look at the Law and the Constitution,” Notes (Van- 
derbilt Law Review, April 1969, Volume 22, No. 3). 
The purpose of this note is to evaluate the long accepted 
use of imprisonment in default of payment of fines and 
costs assessed upon a guilty defendant. It is based upon 
the premise that the practice is an outmoded one and in- 
consistent with a new understanding of the principles of 
sentencing which has evolved during the past half century. 
The author examines existing rules and practices concern- 
ing imprisonment for fines and costs and concludes that 
they reflect “uneasy compromises” between competing 
policies and that they are largely holdovers from an 
earlier time when both the courts and the legislatures 
held different views than those being advocated by 
contemporary penologists. Changes are taking place, how- 
ever, and the results are beginning to fall in line with 
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more modern thinking. Moreover, it is contended that 
developments in other areas of criminal procedure indi- 
cate that modern sentencing theory has an important role 
in the extension of constitutional protections. 

The article concludes that the use of imprisonment to 
enforce the collection of fines and costs is an unfortunate 
remnant of the time when penal theory and constitutional 
interpretation lacked their present sophistication and that 
“imprisonment for nonpayment of fines and costs should 
be abolished from the criminal system.” 


“The Right To Dissent in a Free Society,” by Charles 
Maechling, Jr. (American Bar Association Journal, Sep- 
tember 1969, Volume 55). This article is a prize-winning 
essay written by a Virginia law school graduate who is 
now deputy general counsel of the National Science 
Foundation. It accepts as its premise a proposition that 
nowhere in the world is the right of dissent so much a 
part of the national heritage as it is in the United States. 
The writer traces some of the background for this attitude, 
actually beginning with the Protestant Reformation. He 
reasons that to a degree, at least, the right to dissent to 
many Americans has begun to carry with it quasi-religious 
connotations that “extenuate and occasionally justify 
even its most extreme and unattractive manifestations.” 

Coexistent with this quasi-religious view of dissent is 
the feeling of deep respect in the United States for law, 
order, and the constitutional processes of government. 
From the latter were derived the concept of orderly 
change through constitutional processes, all accomplished 
within the framework of law. The author points out that 
despite many upheavals in the past, it has only been within 
the last decades that this Nation has been racked by 
political movements that challenge the achievement of 
political goals through the orderly processes of govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps the central theme of this article is essentially 
that dissent, however expressed, must stay within the 
law and that those who choose to ignore the law, upon 
their claim that it is oppressive or otherwise invalid, must 
be prepared and willing to pay the penalty if they are 
found to be wrong. 

The author recognizes that many grievances complained 
of may indeed signify needs for social and _ political 
changes and that the right to dissent may well serve to 
bring those about. At the same time, however, unless 
such problems are met squarely, the very right to dissent, 
itself, is in danger and must be protected from both its 
enemies and its exploiters. As the author puts it, the 
right to dissent “... is at once the safeguard of minority 
rights and the guardian of our liberties. It is also the 
balance wheel and stabilizer of our constitutional proc- 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by ARTHUR K. MOLYNEUX 


“Religious Freedom in the Correctional Institution,” by 
Daniel P. King (September 1969). The author has written 
a good paper which delineates clearly between freedom of 
thought and freedom of action in the religious sphere in 
prisons. Commenting that incarceration normally deprives 
convicted offenders of a variety of rights and privileges, 
he observes that prison administrators still should be 
given wide discretion in defining conditions of imprison- 
ment. While no prisoner should be deprived of his religious 
beliefs, there are other criteria which well might limit 
the practice of a particular faith. 

The extremely sensitive subject of the Black Muslims in 
prison, a dilemma which might well be avoided, is dis- 
cussed both pro and con, with official restrictions fre- 
quently justified because of the inflammatory doctrines 
of the Muslims and the distinction that the Muslim move- 
ment in the United States is in reality a social and 


political rather than a religious movement. While it can 
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be granted that prisoners have the right to possess cer- 
tain religious beliefs, there is not necessarily a con- 
comitant right to assemble and discuss their inflammatory 
doctrines under the guise of practicing their faith. 

Thus is the line clearly drawn between freedom of 
thought and freedom of action, with the court in one 
instance holding that freedom to believe is absolute, but 
freedom to act is not. I concur with the conclusion that 
prisoners should be granted the maximum religious 
freedom, compatible with the maintenance of prison 
safety and discipline, but that prison administrators 
should certainly be granted discretion to preserve peace 
and good order within the institutional confines. 

“Equality Under the Law,” by Michael J. Hindelang 
(September 1969). This is a frank and outspoken piece on 
the differential judicial treatment received as a function 
of race or financial status. While we hope for and seek 
equality under the law, it is recognized in many quarters 
that equal justice is merely a facade rather than a reality 
for certain segments of our pepulation. The logical con- 
clusion that justice so administered is not free of bias is 
a natural one to make in many cases. 

Hindelang states that equal justice for Negroes, even 
under the law, is an ideal rather than a reality, and all 
men are not created equal. The financial plight of many 
Negroes is a limiting factor in their search for justice 
since their lack of money forces them tc drop cases where 
lengthy litigation is consuming as to both time and 
money and, even worse, in the initial stages of the legal 
process they may even be prevented from making bail. 
The article points out that “being black” is so highly 
correlated with being poor that the Negro is dispro- 
portionately affected. It is also noted that the Negro can 
be the victim of dual circeumstances—being poor and black 
in a world attuned to the needs of the affluent and white. 

One weakness in the article is a failure to provide any 
statistical test of the significance of heavier penalties 
given to Negroes than to whites, even when the offense 
type is constant. In general, this article is truthful and 
outspoken and is well written as a sympathetic expose of 
inequalities under the law in a day and age which 
screams for equality. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Why Should Irresponsible Offenders Be Excused?” by 
Owen S. Walker (The Journal of Philosophy, May 22, 1969). 
Employing what he calls the argument from the social 
contract, the author, a member of the staff at Bridgewater 
State Hospital, attempts to explain why pleas of insanity 
and related defenses “tare a good thing.” 

The author rejects the argument that we excuse irre- 
sponsible individuals because punishing them would do 
more harm than good—reasoning having been offered by 
Jeremy Bentham. In its stead, it is suggested that we (the 
public) want an insanity defense because “we might be 
overcome by a mental illness and kill someone as a result.” 
Since one cannot plan not to become insane, the law pro- 
tects us just as it protects us from being liable in a case 
of accidental death. By extension, this same type of 
reasoning would apply to such legal concepts as the pre- 
sumption of innocence, the requirements of due process, 
and proof beyond a reasonable doubt. 

In the final section of the paper the author addresses 
himself to the question of whether being brought up in a 
ghetto under severely deprived conditions should be a de- 
fense when an individual is accused of having committed a 
crime. Realizing that this would open a Pandora’s box of 
practical problems, the article suggests that perhaps there 
should be a change in the moral judgment made of offend- 
ers whose crimes are caused by severe cultural deprivation. 

The line of reasoning presented in this article is to this 
reviewer an unusual one. While the idea of a single cause 
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for criminal behavior is somewhat outmoded and it would 
be awkward to apply this type logic in those countries 
where, for example, there is no presumption of innocence, 
nevertheless, the idea of asking why we have some of our 
traditional notions about legal procedures is an intriguing 
area for investigation. 

“Goal Attainment Scaling: A General Method for Evalu- 
ating Comprehensive Community Mental Health Programs,” 
by T. J. Kiresuk and R. E. Sherman (Community Mental 
Health Journal, December 1968). While the authors of this 
article, both of whom are on the staff of a mental health 
center in Minnesota, are primarily concerned with prob- 
lems relating to this type of clinic, the suggestions they 
make have direct relevance to the goal-setting process 
carried out in correctional settings. Specifically, the focus 
is on “a method to determine the extent to which assigned 
goals have been achieved and a way to compare the 
relative effectiveness of the treatments used te attain 
them.” 

The goal selection committee (1) decides upon a real- 
istic set of goals for each admission, and (2) establishes 
a scale of likely treatment outcomes ranging from least 
to most favorable result. At least two points on each 
scale are described precisely enough so that an unfamiliar 
observer could determine whether the subject was above 
or below that point. These points are then assigned 
values of —2 (least favorable) and +2 (most favorable) ; 
zero is assigned to the treatment outcome considered most 
likely. One year after the initiation of treatment, a fol- 
lowup team determines the progress that the subject has 
made toward the specified goals. 

In a pilot project it was determined that the procedure 
was feasible, although some change in reporting habits 
is required. The authors also comment upon the problems 
of setting too easy and too difficult goals, and conclude by 
describing a variety of applications of this approach. 

“Visual Monitoring Performance in Three Subgroups of 
Male Delinquents” by J. B. Orris (Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, April 1969). This is one of a series of investi- 
gations which have attempted to gather empirical evidence 
concerning the validity of a theory of delinquency pro- 
posed by Dr. Herbert C. Quay (under whose guidance 
this paper was written). Employing previously devised 
questionnaires, three groups of delinquents were identi- 
fied: “psychopathic,” “neurotic,” and ‘“‘subcultural’— 
there were 15 subjects in each group. 

It was predicted that the psychopathic group would 
perform at a poorer level on a task requiring continuous 
attention. This prediction is based on Quay’s hypothesis 
that the more psychopathic delinquents are “stimulus 
seekers”; consequently, they are more susceptible to bore- 
dom. Given a routine task to perform, these subjects 
should do fess well than the other groups; the results 
confirmed the prediction. 

These results have implications in how this type of 
offender is programmed. It would seem that persons of 
this type should not be placed on routine jobs where the 
same operation is performed over and over. Given such 
assignments, the more “psychopathic” individuals soon 
begin to create their own excitement and the consequence 
is trouble for the authorities. If the more psychopathic 
individual is given an ever-changing assignment, one in 
which he has a number of different things to do, then his 
interest is “caught” and he becomes less of a management 
problem. It is throvgh research of this type that more 
appropriate work assignments can be made, which is a 
significant step in prescription programming—the right 
program for the right individual. 

“Aggressive Group Work With Teenage Delinquent Boys,” 
by H. E. Grob, Jr., and E. E. VanDoren (Children, May- 
June 1969). The authors, program director and social 
worker, respectively, at a private institution, report on 
the implementation of a summer work project using 
groups of delinquent boys. Working 3 mornings a week 
for 3 months in 4 to 5-hour work sessions, the authors 
spent 150 hours clearing a swampy, brush covered valley 
that had not been cleared for 35 years. 

The project attempted to demonstrate the validity of 
several principles: Delinquent boys would be encouraged 


to cooperate if they (1) had the choice whether or not to 
participate; (2) had an opportunity to help formulate 
the goals of the project; (3) had a clear understanding 
of the goals. 

Before each work session a brief meeting was held at 
the site to explain what was to be accomplished. Any 
boy who declined to work was allowed to sit and watch 
the rest of the group and the two leaders work—in- 
variably these “sitters” soon joined the work group of 
their own free will. From the familiar situation of the 
adults doing all the deciding, the briefing sessions 
changed to the boys discussing what kind of work they 
wanted to do and who would do what part of it. 

The reaction of the cther staff at the institution was 
wide-ranging. Some were amazed that the kids would work 
at such a miserable job under difficult conditions; others 
were concerned that the boys would “take over” the insti- 
tution if they were given a say; still cthers were con- 
vinced that boys learn only by being made to do something. 

The authors concede that they probably did not change 
anybody’s point of view, but they do believe they got the 
boys to think about some alternatives. The conclusion is 
that working and talking with teenage delinquents “adds 
an exciting, practical, and useful dimension to group 
work with delinquents.” 


“Development of an Empathy Scale,’ by Robert Hogan 
(Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, June 1959). 
One of the many problems confronting correctional ad- 
ministrators is assessing when a particular inmate has 
“improved.” The author of this article, a member of the 
psychology department at Johns Hopkins University, re- 
ports on the development of a scale which may help 
measure one aspect of a positive response to treatment 
efforts. 

Empathy is defined as the ability to apprehend another 

person’s state of mind. Researchers in the past have 
argued that this role-taking ability is the key variable 
in social and moral development—that it is the basic 
process in all social interaction. 
* A 64-item scale was developed and tried on a number 
of groups, among which were 92 inmates and 100 young 
delinquents. The average scores obtained by these two 
groups were the next to lowest and lowest scores obtained 
from 11 different groups of males and three female 
groups. The high scores on the Empathy Scale were 
found to be insightful, perceptive; to show social acuity, 
social competence, intellectual promise; to have feelings 
of self-worth; to be sociable, optimistic, free from un- 
necessary doubts and worries, outgoing, warm, and very 
much at ease in interpersonal situations. 

It seemed to this reviewer that the Empathy Scale, in 
combination with other measures, could aid in determining 
when correctional treatment programs have had a 
favorable effect. With further research, measures such 
as this might help objectify decisions regarding “parole 
readiness.” 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 
Child Welfare 


(France) 
Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


In its January-February 1969 issue, Sauvegarde de 
L’Enfance publishes a resolution of the French Academy 
of Moral (i.e., Social) and Political Sciences, concerning 
juvenile violence. After having received a committee re- 
port confirming the gravity of the problem, the Academy 
has decided to study the effect of the extension of com- 
pulsory school attendance from 14 to 16 years on certain 
children who are not adapted to traditional school pro- 
grams. The resolution of the Academy continues: 

“As a matter of fact, it is apparent that young de- 
linquents, predelinquents, and perpetrators of violent acts 
as a rule were also inadequate students. To them, school 
is a kind of prison from which they want to escape. The 
extension of school attendance from 14 to 16 years, in this 
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case, is not without connection with the increase in juve- 
nile violence. 

“The tragedy is that means of prolonging school at- 
tendance satisfactorily for all children are deficient 
whether one deals with appropriate institutions or with 
qualified personnel, so much so that one is compelled to 
keep the least gifted adolescents in elementary schools 
poorly suited for their needs and destined for failure.” 

The Academy recommends for children who do not 
seem to be school material in the traditional sense, a kind 
of vocational and civic education adapted to their needs. 
The Academy also asks for changes of the law which 
would make it easier to obtain exemptions from com- 
pulsory school attendance and to conclude apprenticeship 
contracts, obviously in lieu of formal schooling. 

In the same issue, an article by M. P. Lutz, dealing 
with statistical material on delinquent minors and minors 
in danger—neglected children in our terminology—is re- 
printed from another periodical (Rééducation). Minor in 
this context means a person under 18 years of age. The 
number of delinquents in France has shown three levels, 
since 1900. In that year, 12,000 delinquents were counted 
(in round figures). After the first World War, in 1920, 
this figure rose to 24,000 and in 1941, after the beginning 
of the second World War, to 36,000. After a temporary 
decrease, 44,814 juvenile delinquents constituted a new 
high in 1967. Though the absolute figure gives cause for 
alarm the number of young delinquents relative to the 
total population in their age group is still small. Not more 
than 0.65 percent of all children under 18 became known 
to the authorities as delinquents. Girls constitute 8 per- 
cent of the total. The most frequent offense by far is theft 
of some kind (68 percent). Gang activities account for 
18.5 percent of all offenses; they do not seem to have in- 
creased in recent years. 

As far as the dispositions of the children’s courts are 
concerned, return of the delinquent to the family was the 
most frequent measure. It was used in 38,057 cases (85 
percent), though in 10,692 cases it was combined with a 
fine or a suspended sentence. The author ascribes this 
procedure to a lack of appropriate educational facilities. 
For one-sixth of the children returned to their homes, 
supervised liberty, as it is known in France, was available. 
A total of 2,250 minors were committed to correctional in- 
stitutions, 247 of them, including 5 girls, for more than 
1 year. Though less than 5 percent of all delinquents were 
jailed, 6,135 (14 percent) were placed in preventive de- 
tention. This figure is considered much too high, largely 
because adult prisons apparently are being used as de- 
tention centers, with undesirable contacts ensuing. A 
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“ridiculously small” number of children, only 29, were 
placed in medical facilities. 

The number of endangered children has risen from 
52,940 in 1964 to 64,629 in 1967. Here, girls outnumber 
boys by 31,337 to 30,292. Only 42 percent of all children 
were returned to their families. The others were referred 
to public authorities or placed in private institutions. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


History records a persistence of challenge to any given social order’s 


“Cops and Copouts,” by Lloyd Shearer (Parade, August 
24, 1969). The Los Angeles Police Department is experi- 
menting with a Community Relations Aides Program 
which trains and uses public offenders in a program fi- 
nanced by a grant from the Department of Labor. Making 
up the corps of trainees are men and women who have 
been on drugs, who have served sentences for felonies, 
and who have little education or job training. They are 
paid $2 an hour but are raised to $428 a month after a 
year’s apprenticeship. They serve principally in a public 
relations capacity for the police department, persuading 
youngsters to participate in athletic programs, making 
talks to student forums, convincing young people that 
crime does not pay, and that there are meaningful pro- 
grams of work and play available to them. 


“The Conglomerate of Crime,” (Time, August 22, 1969). 
Movies, best sellers (fiction and non-fiction), magazines, 
and crime commissions, etc., have all turned the spotlight 
on the infamous Costa Nostra but in the opinion of the 
Time reporter, there is not enough public indignation in 
the United States to combat this fantastic enemy. Orga- 
nized crime has become a high-priority issue in Congress; 
and on federal and local levels there is a marshalling of 
law enforcement efforts to defeat this formidable foe. 
Gambling is the most profitable of Mafia enterprises 
but the mob has also extensive interests in money lending, 
narcotics traffic, and labor racketeering, and has _ infil- 
trated into legitimate business concerns. But despite the 
new effort in law enforcement, the availability of federal 
funds and the passage of favorable wire-tapping legis- 
lation, there must be a basic change in the American atti- 
tude toward organized crime and more outrage expressed 
over the illicit and corrupt activities of the mob before any 
appreciable improvement can be achieved. 


determinations of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of violence—sometimes 
by other social orders, sometimes by individuals within the social order. 
To most of our forefathers and to virtually all of us today, for example, 
the American revolution was an act of courage, patriotism, and honor. 
To most of the English at that time, however, it was treason and revolu- 
tion. Even the phenomenon of assassination is subject to this relativity 
of values: our judgment of the wartime plot to murder Hitler is utterly 
different from our reaction to the murder of the Head of State in our own 
open and democratic society. There is, therefore, no universal agreement 
on a definition of the term “violence” which makes it mean something 


that is always to be condemned. . 


—From Progress Report of the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention 


of Violence. 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


Survey of Crime in England and Wales 


Crime in England and Wales. By F. H. 
McClintock and N. Howard Avison. London: 
Heinemann Educational Books, Ltd., 1968; and 
New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1969. Pp. 318. 
$18.00. 


In his foreword to this book Professor Leon Radzinowicz 
of the prestigious Institute of Criminology, University of 
Cambridge, observes, “This is a survey of crime in Eng- 
land and Wales at a crucial period of its evolution. No 
survey on such a scale and of such exactness has ever be- 
fore been undertaken in this country nor, I believe, any- 
where else.” The ‘anywhere else” could certainly apply 
to the United States; for candor obliges us to regard with 
respectful awe the extent, the detail, the intricacies of the 
statistical material presented for the period 1955-1965. 

The purpose of this descriptive statistical survey of 
crime and criminality in England and Wales is to provide 
“a factual frame of reference for research and adminis- 
tration.’”’ Has this purpose been achieved? A thorough 
examination of the four maps, the nine diagrams, the 25 
graphs, the 123 tables in the text plus 13 appendix tables; 
an analysis of content of eight substantial chapters; and 
an incisive penultimate chapter, “The Challenge of Crime 
to the English Penal System,” all attest to the quality of 
the enquiry and provide an affirmation as to achievement 
of purpose. 

The reader of this review is entitled at least to know 
chapter headings before purchasing an $18 book, even in 
deceptively affluent America. 

Chapter 2 (“Trends in Crime’): “A penal philosophy 
based upon principles of reformation does not appear to 
have a direct connexion with the upward trend in crime. 
Reformative measures, even today, are applied to only a 
small proportion of offenders found guilty .... It 
is highly probable that ... the upward trend in crime re- 
flects not only some genuine increase in crime, but also an 
artificial increase resulting from changing attitudes to 
crime and punishment as well as changes in methods of 
recording crime by the police.” 

Chapter 3 (“Regional and Local Variations in Crime’’) : 
London and large provincial towns and cities accounted 
for more than 40 percent of the crime annually recorded. 
It is noteworthy, however, “that a substantial volume of 
crime occurs in the smaller towns throughout the country 
and there is some evidence that there has been a growing 
upward trend in crimes committed in rural areas.” 

Chapter 4 (“Crime Detection Rates’): “Not only is 
there much public concern over the increase in crime, but 
there is also considerable disquiet as to the apparent 
growth in immunity of offenders from detection.” 

Chapter 5 (“Patterns of Crime in Major Conur- 
bations”) : The six conurbations, containing 37 percent of 
the population of England and Wales are: Tyneside, West 
Yorkshire, Southeast Lancashire, Merseyside, West Mid- 
lands, and Greater London. “ . it was found that the 
conurbations contained a higher proportion of thefts, 
breaking offenses and violent crime than expected, and a 
very much higher proportion of robbery. Considerable 
variations, however, occurred from one conurbation to 
another.” 

Chapter 6 (“The Known Offender”): “During this 
century, there has been little change in the proportions of 
males to females convicted of indictable offenses, about 


This issue of “Your Bookshelf on Review” is edited by 
William A. Maio, Jr., assistant editor of Federal Probation, 
during the absence of Dr. Benjamin Frank who is 
on a 3-month lectureship at the United Nations Far East- 
ern Asian Institute for the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of the Offender, Tokyo, Japan. 


seven or eight males being convicted for each female.... 
Young male offenders under the age of 25 contribute to 
the group of known offenders far in excess of any ex- 
pectation based upon their proportion in the population,” 
and “ the proportion of young male offenders in the 
criminal population, always high, has steadily increased.” 

Chapter 7 (“Regional and Local Variations in the Dis- 
tribution of Known Offenders’): There are only slight 
variations between regions—The North, The Midlands, 
The South. 

Chapter 8 (“The Recidivist”): “ ... . the problems - 
presented by this minority of offenders are far greater 
than those relating to first offenders ... there Has been 
a greater increase in recent years in the number and pro- 
portion of recidivists aged from 14 to 21.” “Among 
young females, too, the proportion of recidivists with 
serious criminality in their records was increasing at an 
above-average rate.” 

The wealth of statistical presentation leads inevitably 
to a succinct final chapter consisting of a summary of the 
main findings. This follows the extraordinarily valuable 
chapter on the challenge to the English penal system. 
With understandable pride the authors can claim that the 
annual Criminal Statistics of England and Wales are 
among the foremost in the world in the range and detail 
of the material they embrace. Yet they are frank to admit 
their present study has confirmed that there are three 
main weaknesses in their use for assessing the problem 
of crime. Briefly stated these are: lack of standardization; 
lack of situational classifications on background data on 
known offenders; and lack of any linkage between the 
information on crime and that on criminal procedure. In a 
rigorously competent survey, exceeding anything com- 
parable to it in the United States, the commitment is 
honestly made for still further research. 


University of North Carolina ARTHUR E. FINK 


Crime and Social Change 


Crime and Industrial Society in the 19th 
Century. By J. J. Tobias. New York: Schocken 
Books, Inc., 1968. Pp. 288. $11.00. 


This book undertakes to study crime in 19th century 
England as a part of social history. Dr. Tobias has made 
a thorough search of the literature to bring us contempo- 
rary opinion about crime, its extent and causative factors, 
about juvenile delinquency and women in crime, about 
the police, the system of criminal justice, and the 
changing modes of punishment and their consequences. He 
relates all of this to economic growth and urbanization. 

Dr. Tobias brings to his task the skills of the historian. 
He has searched through the Parliamentary papers in- 
cluding innumerable Reports of Select Committees, Re- 
ports of Royal Commissions, etc., as well as covering 
memoirs and other manuscripts in the British Museum 
and the periodical literature, books, and fiction of the era. 
He leaves us in the dark as to how he evaluates these 
materials from such variable sources. 

The book is divided into four parts, the first of which 
is an introduction to the objectives as well as to the 
difficulties of the study. It gives the author’s argument 
against accepting the criminal statistics of the time as 
indices of changes in the volume of crime. This section 
concludes with a brief survey of crime in the 18th century 
and a few remarks about crime in the 20th century. 

Part 2 devotes almost 100 pages to the course of crime 
in 19th century England. It discusses the newly emerging 
concept of “the criminal class.” It discusses juvenile de- 
linquency and the woman criminal, emphasizing their 
roles as accomplices and the mixing of thievery and 
prostitution. A most interesting chapter is devoted to the 
institutions of the criminal class. It gives contemporary 
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accounts of the associations of criminals, their houses of 
resort, the fences, and the training of juveniles in the 
techniques of the trade. A final chapter carries the de- 
scription beyond London to the large industrial cities of 
England and presents evidence indicating a decrease in 
crime throughout the century as England learned to 
adapt herself to the new urbanism and industrialism. 

Part 3, still relying on contemporary opinion, seeks to 
get at the causal relationships between crime and other 
socioeconomic conditions. Poverty is not seen as a direct 
cause of entrance into a criminal career. Nor did the 
quantity of crime seem to vary with the business cycle. A 
strong emphasis was laid upon the phenomenal growth 
of population throughout the period. Cities were growing 
at an even faster rate. A whole new way of life was 
developing for the city dwellers, many of whom were 
immigrants from the country and smaller towns. This 
rapid change made social control most difficult. In many 
cases both parents worked and the children were left 
without surveillance. Developments in education were 
noted, including the establishment of the Ragged Schools 
in the 1840’s and the reform schools and industrial schools 
a decade later. Evidence was gathered to show the effect 
of the elimination of the rookeries, or criminal areas, by 
the establishment of rights of way for the railroads, and 
the building of new streets and of shops. The effect of the 
change in drinking habits was noted and the gulf between 
the classes was seen by some as a causative factor. The 
changes taking place in the forms of punishment ‘were 
studied for the effect they showed on the amount of crime 
and the procedures of the courts and the improvements 
in the police forces were also taken into account. 

The fourth part summarizes the findings previously 
set forth. Sutherland’s theories of differential association 
and the professional thief and Clifford Shaw’s theories on 
delinquency areas and criminal careers are vividly re- 
called by the sociologist who reads these contemporary 
accounts. He wonders whether they are support for the 
theories or the evidential base upon which the theories 
were constructed. With the emphasis on social and 
economic change one wishes that Dr. Tobias had at least 
mentioned the pommel changes described by judges in his 
Elizabethan Underworld. It recalls the thesis of G. 
Richard, collaborator with Durkheim, that new patterns in 
crime emerge in periods of revolution and social change. 


The American University AUSTIN VAN DER SLICE 


Organized Crime in America 


The Valachi Papers. By Peter Maas. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1968. Pp. 286. $6.95. 


This book is a fascinating and absorbing account of 
the life of Joseph Valachi, a “soldier” in a Cosa Nostra 
“family,” whose career in organized crime spanned some 
30 years before he was imprisoned on a narcotics charge 
and became familiar to television viewers during the 
McClellan Senate hearings in 1963. Commissioned by the 
Justice Department to collaborate with Valachi in making 
pubie his story, Peter Maas, an accomplished journalist, 
has produced a skillfully edited work based on a 300,000 
word handwritten manuscript by Valachi himself, tran- 
scripts of federal interrogations, about 100 hours of per- 
sonal interviews with Valachi, and other official sources 
and documents. 

Although the bare skeletal structure of the operations 
of organized crime had already been pieced together by 
federal agencies on the basis of fragmentary information, 
Valachi’s testimony aided considerably in fleshing out 
the picture, hailed by then Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy as “the biggest intelligence breakthrough yet in 
combating organized crime and racketeering in the United 
States.” Or in the words of a member of the Justice De- 
partment: “He showed us the face of the enemy.” 

Perhaps equally revealing, however, is the fact that 
this book almost did not get published. Waiving a federal 
regulation enjoining prison inmates from publishing 
accounts of their careers in crime, federal officials had 
originally approved its publication because of its vital 


importance to the public—and the hope that it would 
arouse support for federal law-enforcement activities. 
According to Maas, when word of these plans leaked out, 
various pressures eventually reaching the White House 
were brought to withhold its publication. Pressures, for 
example, from some Italian-American groups who feared 
reinforcement of ethnic stereotypes and from four 
congressmen, including one who is allegedly the congres- 
sional representative of a notoriously syndicate-controlled 
political organization. Finally, after court action, Maas 
was allowed to publish Valachi’s memoirs only in the third 
person, although the bulk of the narrative is Valachi’s. 

Most of the book traces Valachi’s life in organized 
crime—loan-sharking, numbers, narcotics, the protection 
racket, slot machines, and the muscling into legitimate 
restaurant and garment businesses—as he nimbly survives 
the shifts in power, rivalries, and internecine warfare of 
contending gang factions. In incredibly detailed recol- 
lections, Valachi reveals the development and reorgani- 
zation of Cosa Nostra (“this thing of ours’) with the 
overthrow of the traditionally Sicilian-born Mafiosi (the 
mustached “greaseballs’”) by the younger turks. He de- 
scribes its large-scale modernization into a loose nation- 
wide confederation of regionally based “families,” each 
internally structured in a hierarchy of “boss,” “under- 
boss,” “lieutenants,” and “soldiers,” with a ruling grand 
council at the top made up of nine to 12 “bosses” of the 
leading “families.” 

The perspective from which Valachi views the oper- 
ations of organized crime is, of course, from the lower 
echelons of merely one of the estimated 25 to 30 Cosa 
Nostra “families” stretched across the Nation (and thus 
subject to the distortions of such a limited vantage point). 
In spite of his lowly position as a mere “soldier,” he re- 
veals intimate knowledge of such prominent New York 
gang leaders as Vito Genovese (who is alleged to have 
ordered his death), Thomas Lucchese, Charles Luciano, 
and others, including a Cosa Nostra chieftain whose 
daughter he married. Valachi’s uncanny sense of recall— 
including details of some of the 33 murders in which the 
Justice Department believes he was involved—gives the 
reader revealing and plausible explanations for the famous 
Appalachian meeting of Cosa Nostra leaders, various 
gang slayings and beatings, the decision to “close the 
membership books,” and other significant events in the 
conspiratorial machinations of Cosa Nostra operations. 
Checked against the information in police, Justice Depart- 
ment, and Bureau of Narcotics files, Maas believes that 
the basic picture conveyed by Valachi is in essence 
accurate. 

Peter Maas has performed a valuable service in his 
persistent efforts to see this work through to publication. 
Perhaps it will help to dispel some of the lingering 
skepticism among some police and government officials— 
and social scientists—of the existence and threat of such 
a nationwide confederation of criminal cartels and to 
alert the public to its reality and danger for the erosion 
of a free society. 

Maas concludes that the “mystique of secrecy” that has 
always surrounded organized crime (what Valachi him- 
self calls “a second government”) has been shattered 
forever with Valachi’s testimony, encouraging other 
informers to come forward, and, Maas implies, thereby 
damaging irreparably the formerly impregnable armor of 
the Cosa Nostra. Such sanguine hopes, however, are per- 
haps overly optimistic unless some fundamental changes 
are made in the social, political, and legal conditions that 
sustain the vitality of organized crime and allow it to 
flourish in America. Joseph Valachi is in prison and his old 
boss, Vito Genovese, is dead—but the organization and 
operations of their “family” thrive. 

By focusing on the unsavory memoirs of one man to 
illuminate the phenomenon of organized crime, Maas runs 
the risk that citizens will indulge themselves in righteous 
indignation over such an evil individual as Valachi, but 
conveniently scapegoat Cosa Nostra as basically a foreign 
import—alien to our country’s cultural traditions and 
social institutions. Such readers may fail to comprehend 
that organized crime is an integral part of the American 
way of life, and that their support of the overuse of the 
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criminal sanction to suppress the human appetite; their 
patronage of that nice old man, the corner bookie; their 
preference for a decentralized and fragmented law-enforce- 
ment system; their restriction of opportunities to dis- 
advantaged minority groups; their hostility to electronic 
surveillance; their support of political conditions that 
encourage graft and corruption—all help to provide the 
fertile soil in which Valachi and his companions flower 
and bloom. 


Muskingum College Stuart L. HILLS 


A Time To Protest? 


The Annals, Volume 382, March 1969: “Protest 
in the Sixties.”” Philadelphia: The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 1969. Pp. 219. 
$3.00. 


Symposia and contributors are like forests and trees: 
View one, and you lose sight of the other. In the case of 
the volume at issue, we have a theme propounded by the 
editors, and we have a complex, discordant result of their 
efforts. The latter is by far more impressive and merits 
our most serious attention. 

There has been much talk of backlash to protest, of in- 
sensitive critique, and of unwarranted cynicism. It seems 
to me there is another danger, which fewer of us recognize. 
This danger is that of indiscriminately “buying into” 
perceived trends of protest, mostly for the sake of a 
self-image of enlightened modernity, sophistication and 
up-to-dateness. The temptation is to stipulate the premises 
of each and every protest movement, to read into them 
coherence and logic, and to trace them to social decay, 
assuming a necessary, inevitable sequence. Such an ap- 
proach is subjectively rewarding and ideologically com- 
mendable, but carries risks. It ignores or prejudges, adds 
little to knowledge, and becomes boring. I say this in all 
humility, because I’ve done this sort of thing myself. 

Now, I carry no torch for the “computerized” society, 
for dehumanization and exploitation, for warlords and 
profiteers, for slavery and second-class citizenship. On 
the other hand, I fail to see how such evils can be re- 
dundantly recited in every analysis of militant minorities. 
Too much is left out here, and too much included. What is 
worse, inquiry is closed off. The “New Left” scientists, in 
their effort to be “with it,” reject the rest of social 
science as a reactionary enterprise, whose platform of 
“objectivity” disguises compliance with militarist-indus- 
trialist demands. I must say, I am not persuaded by the 
cogency of this indictment. Nor am I convinced that we 
are necessarily divorced from the privileged insights of 
people who are “in touch” with things. I may be middle 
aged, for instance, but so is Edgar Friedenberg, who 
writes in the Annals about “the generation gap.” And I 
feel no more middle aged because I reject the premise 
that the young are enslaved. I have no compunction about 
questioning the oppressed status of the teenager speeding 
by me in a Triumph bought by his father, or of the col- 
lege student who is not paid my salary for reading 
Friedenberg. And I fail to see Friedenberg’s point (which 
equates oppression with the inability to have one’s cake 
while eating it) as related to data. 

Mainly I would argue that there are, here, fish and fowl. 
I, for one, cannot place Friedenberg’s manifesto in the 
same category as Robert Hassinger’s delightful “Conflict 
in the Catholic Colleges,” which appears in the same issue; 
nor can I class it with the concise historical review of 
Black Nationalism by J. Herman Blake; nor with Staugh- 
ton Lynd’s powerful review of “The New Left,” or with 
John Robert Howard’s subdivisions of hippiedom. Such 
articles, for me, constitute meat or substance, because of 
(not despite of) their comparative neutrality. 

To be analytic does not, of course, preclude partiality. 
There are examples in the Symposium. Robert Rosenstone 
provides us with an excellent essay on protest song, and 
what of it if he implies the validity of song themes? Such 
opinions can easily be discounted. Similarly, when John 
Howard maintains that hippies “have commented 
powerfully on some of the absurdities and irrationalities 
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of the society,” the adjective is Howard’s “bag,” and 
irrelevant. Unfortunately, the editors fail to draw this 
distinction. Their Introduction ends with the sentence 
“the protesters have helped to remind us again of the gap 
between the reality and the expectations of American 
life.” This may be true—and probably is—but hardly 
constitutes a leitmotif for scientific analysis. 

What does the Annals issue contain, beside the items I 
have referred to? One editor (Boskin) has contributed a 
discursive rehash of the ghetto-leads-to-riots theme. There 
is a brief, antiassimilationist piece on Puerto Ricans (by 
Maldonado-Denis), an impressionistic, journalistic article 
by Guttman, which characterizes the opposition to the 
War in Vietnam. Sheilah Koeppen presents an analysis of 
the Far Right, and stresses the Republicanism of right- 
wingers (her case seems overdrawn). 

Least impressive is a confusingly written, sophomoric 
essay on students, by Eisen and Sternberg. The material 
is duplicated (better) elsewhere in the volume. More 
unusual ate articles on police response to protest (Misner) 
and on Federal Government involvement (Mars). The lat- 
ter is a bleak piece, concluding that “the public has been 
insufficiently concerned to produce effective attention to 
social problems.” Protest has, to date, failed. 

The Annals symposium is far better than several com- 
mercial “protest”? readers that have appeared. It contains 
more variety, more new ideas, and more information. The 
coverage is impressive. If slogans intrude, and if authors 
display gullibility or passion, the flaw is slight. For it is a 
fact that, ultimately, protest is a subject that encompasses 
its analysts. 


Albany, N. Y. Hans H. TocH 


Use of Volunteers in Probation 


Using Volunteers in Court Settings: A Manual 
for Volunteer Probation Programs. By Ivan H. 
Scheier, Ph.D. and Leroy P. Goter. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Juvenile Delinquency Publication No. 
ATT. Pp. 227. $1.00. 


Your reviewer has believed for many years that volun- 
teers can perform valuable services to supplement pro- 
fessional services of a probation staff. Therefore she 
welcomed the opportunity to read and review this manual. 

The Preface states, “Since 1960, when volunteer services 
were first extended to the court setting, the growth of 
this movement has continued at a rapidly accelerating 
rate.” This is inaccurate. Probation service began with 
volunteers and there has been a long struggle to convince 
the judiciary and the public that professional knowledge 
and casework techniques are essential in this field. 
Probably many courts still use only volunteers and many 
paid probation officers lack professional qualifications. 

There is much repetition in the book. Many of the same 
problems arise in recruiting, screening, training, and 
supervision of volunteers; and apparently the authors felt 
they should discuss these problems with each step in de- 
veloping a program of volunteer service. Repeatedly they 
refer to courts with such a service as “volunteer courts.” 
Your reviewer wonders whether some such courts may be 
more concerned with the development of the volunteers 
than with that of the probationers. 

There are repeated warnings that the professional staff 
may feel threatened and the implication is that this feel- 
ing is a matter of sensitivity in regard to the vested in- 
terest of the regular staff. As the “volunteer courts” are 
described in this manual, professional standards in pro- 
bation are in reality threatened. 

The manual is somewhat vague and confusing as to 
activities and responsibilities of volunteers. Some volun- 
teers are professionals in other fields (e.g., physicians, 
dentists, teachers) and volunteer service in those fields. 
Obviously, volunteer medical treatment, dental care, and 
tutoring of probationers would be a welcome supplement 
to-—not a substitute for—the professional service of the 
regular probation staff. Volunteer medical and dental 
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services are badly needed in communities which lack low- 
pay clinics. Some volunteers are assigned “administrative” 
tasks. One surmises that this vague term may be applied 
to routine office work. However it eventually becomes 
clear to the reader that a large portion of the volunteers 
are assigned to the responsibility of supervising pro- 
bationers. There is even a suggestion that some may make 
presentence investigations, one of the most crucial of 
probation services. The volunteer is expected to file reports 
on “his probationer.”’ There is discussion of his responsi- 
bility for reporting to the court violations of probation 
and his responsibility for conferring with cooperating 
agencies who are also working with the probationer or 
his family. Such responsibilities belong to professional 
staff; professional standards cannot be maintained by a 
court which assigns them to volunteers. 

The manual advises that as a general rule volunteers 
should not outnumber regular staff by more than two or 
three to one. However, in discussing the processing of 
reports from volunteers, the authors refer to the difficulty 
of a “small full-time staff trying to keep track of a part- 
time (volunteer) staff ten or twenty times larger.” Prob- 
ably in the latter case, the regular staff is relegated to a 
bookkeeping and supervisory job and direct service to 
probationers is given by nonprofessionals. This is con- 
firmed by the recommendation in the manual that forms 
be used for reports—where possible, checkline forms. 

The manual states that since volunteers are not paid 
they “have a special meaning and value to the children 
they serve.’”’ One doubts that these children ever have a 
thought regarding pay for such service. 

Your reviewer is of the opinion that, in establishing an 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare had 
as one of its goals the fostering of quality in juvenile 
probation service. Publication of this manual indicates 
that the agency is compromising in regard to this goal. 
It is difficult to maintain high standards in the court set- 
ting, since courts cannot limit their caseload as voluntary 
agencies do. Moreover, representatives of the tax-paying 
public are inclined to be unsympathetic toward delinquents, 
even juveniles and their parents. 

Professionals in the courts and in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should feel challenged to 
greater effort. Volunteers can be of service to clients in 
many ways which supplement the work of the professional 
staff; but taking over professional responsibility is not 
one of the ways. A group of volunteers familiar with the 
work of the court can do much to develop good public re- 
lations. Competent, experienced volunteers are likely to 
have an appreciation of the responsibilities of the regular 
staff and are aware of their own limitations. One can only 
hope that the manual will not inspire many courts to 
substitute volunteer service for professional service. 


Chicago, Ill. IRENE KAWIN 


A Rejoinder to Miss Kawin’s Review 


Miss Kawin uses the book largely as a platform from 
which to launch critical comment on the court volunteer 
movement as a whole. Her anxiety is that volunteers will 
deprofessionalize corrections. Yet, as the book notes, about 
40 percent of court volunteers are professionals; almost 
half of these contribute as professionals. (I’m scarcely as 
shocked as she that “some may make presentence investi- 
gations’—I’ve done it for 7 years as a court volunteer, 
ably assisted by lay-volunteer psychological test adminis- 
trators). Moreover, I know of no single case in which a 
paid professional has been replaced by a volunteer (pro- 
fessional or layman). Actually, instance after instance 
shows volunteers creating new paid positions in correc- 
tions—and upgrading them. Indeed, those who have done it 
tend to concur that there is no more professionally de- 
manding position than supervising court volunteers, in- 
dividually or programatically. 

If volunteerism is not unfair to professionals, perhaps 
it is unfair to probationers. Miss Kawin “wonders” if 
some volunteer courts “may be more concerned with the 
development of volunteers than with that of the pro- 
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bationers.” I doubt if anyone with significant experience 
within the modern court volunteer movement would have 
made such a charge. The burden of producing positive 
evidence for it is entirely on her; yet, the only evidence I 
know of is squarely on the other side: 

(1) At least half of the existing 500 volunteer courts 
had no services for probationers at all, until volunteer 
programs began to provide them. (2) Three independently 
conducted researches have converged on the conclusion 
that paid staff working with and through volunteers im- 
pact significantly to reduce antisocial attitudes of pro- 
bationers. In the control groups, where paid professionals 
worked without the help of volunteers, probationers’ atti- 
tudes deteriorated over the probation period. Most volun- 
teer court people know of this research. (3) Finally, we 
have here a statement which appears to apply to the 
intentions as well as the actions of 500 volunteer courts. 
But surely, these courts are at least as expert on their 
own motivations as the reviewer is. I hope some of them 
will exercise this expertise in commenting upon her 
analysis, and, I feel confident, disagreeing with it. 

The book itself: I’m sure it suffers from some vagueness 
and ambiguity. I could be a far better writer. On the 
other hand, a reviewer may have some obligation for extra 
effort in reading. For example, Miss Kawin’s puzzlement 
as to what court volunteers actually do, might have been 
assuaged by a major reference with 155 job descriptions, 
previously published, and cited in the book as early as 
page 3. I too would have wanted it actually incorporated 
in the book, instead of the briefer descriptions actually 
used, but there wasn’t room. 

Miss Kawin makes much of the contention that, in fact, 
volunteers have always been in courts. This is (1) per- 
fectly true, and (2) largely irrelevant (except as it 
properly puts us in our place). Another of our core 
references for the manual was entitled “The Volunteer 
Returns to the Court,” but it is clearly a very different 
court, a very different volunteer and, most of all, a very 
different attitude toward that volunteer, in which it is no 
longer volunteers-alone versus professionals, or profes- 
sionals-alone versus volunteers. Rather, it is the inte- 
gration of paid and unpaid workers in an augmented total 
effort, professionally led, but with professionals and 
nonprofessionals in both volunteer and paid categories. 

Yes, there were a few scattered old-style volunteer 
courts in the earlier decades of this century. But the only 
really earlier one that I know of had to learn the business 
again from the ground up in 1969, and willingly did so. 
Indeed, I know of no modernly relevant and viable volun- 
teer guidelines which have come down to us from that 
earlier era. It’s a new ball game. 

Much of the reviewer’s severity may be deserved—I 
leave that to the reader. Some of it, however, seems to be 
produced by an author and reviewer operating in different 
dimensions. The book was not designed to persuade those 
who have fundamental reservations on the value of the 
modern court volunteer movement. Rather, it was addres- 
sed to the already persuaded whose accepting or at least 
hopeful attitude makes them want to learn “how to do 
it.” How can a how-to-do-it manual hope to impress any- 
one who would rather not do it in the first place? 


Boulder, Colo. IvAN H. SCHEIER 


The Autonomous Girl 


Faces of the Adolescent Girl. By Lillian Cohen 
Kovar. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1968. Pp. 178. $4.95. 

This sympathetic excursion into the minds and life 
styles of adolescent girls committed to three mental hos- 
pitals in New York shows the value of participant ob- 
servation techniques in trying to evaluate what is 


happening to girls. Earlier the author had tried to utilize 
visitation and interviews in trying to assess girls and. 
their experiences during institutionalization. 

A more satisfactory approach was to live-in during the 
daytime and to sleep on the ward with “two groups at 
least one night a week.” A total of 151 girls was studied, 
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79 in the three mental hospitals and 72 in the community. 
The study was concluded in 1965. 

The approach in discussing the many faces of the 
adolescent girl is to draw on five “case histories” which 
reflect Dr. Kovar’s competent interview and observation 
techniques. The revelation of the mental posture of the 
four girls discussed—Elizabeth, a premature adult, Ann, 
a “peer-oriented girl,” Ruth, the “anarchic bohemian,” 
and Fay, the “bad girl,’”—provide a backdrop for Suzanne, 
the “autonomous girl.” 

Dr. Kovar has taken the autonomous girl as her model. 
She is the girl who in the process of becoming a woman 
engages “in the autonomous process and in the beginnings 
of personal relation.” In all of her dealings with others 
she reflects a difference and separatedness from others; 
she refers to herself as I. She thinks, she feels, and she 
knows. She desires to live fully; she is a person involved 
in what she can do with and for others which, as Dr. 
Kovar states, may explain why the civil rights movement 
has been somewhat a youth movement. 

The author sees the autonomous girl as mentally 
healthy since she is seeking to affirm herself as a real 
person. The autonomous girl perhaps represents the same 
girls who in another era sought voting rights, employment 
rights for women, and other prerequisites deemed neces- 
sary for a true identity. Perhaps today these are the 
same girls who sit passively before police and National 
Guardsmen on a college campus or align themselves with 
various movements which seek approval of minority 
opinion. Or they are girls who answer the call for service 
in voluntary organizations, or in tax-supported agencies 
such as the Peace Corps. Dr. Kovar does not suggest this, 
but her work is recommended to those responsible for 
coping with youthful outbursts against the establishment. 
In no small way it will help in the understanding of what 
appears to be a growing number of “autonomous girls.” 


Washington, D. C. JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


Outlines of the Future of Corrections 


The Annals, Volume 381, January 1969: “The 
Future of Corrections.” Edited by John P. Conrad. 
Philadelphia: The American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, 1969. Pp. 230. $2.00. 


In the introduction John P. Conrad, special editor of 
this volume writes, “The Annals has a long and helpful 
history of interest in the administration of criminal 
justice under the influence of its distinguished general 
editor, Thorsten Sellin, a criminologist of enduring re- 
nown himself.” Accordingly, at a time for correctional 
change it is apropos that this issue is devoted entirely to 
projecting the future of corrections. 

Conrad presents three basic sources of resistance to 
correctional change. However, he predicts that excessive 
costs of incarceration and the merits of community-based 
treatment programs for some types of offenders will move 
corrections in the direction of more progressive and pro- 
fessional approaches toward violators. 

The first of five sections deals with past concepts, 
methods, systems, and problems of handling juvenile and 
adult offenders. Richard A. McGee of California in 
“What’s Past is Prologue” notes the extreme slowness in 
implementing the resocialization concept. He outlines 12 
predictions of things to come which should result in pro- 
gressive correctional practices. 

The second article, “The Correctional System: Problems 
and Prospects,” by Professor Clarence Schrag of Seattle, 
Washington, warns that effective prison reform will re- 
quire a reorganization of our system of justice and the 
community’s normative structure. 

Professor Anthony Platt of California, in “The Rise of 
the Child-Saving Movement: A study in Social Policy and 
Correctional Reform,’ discusses the impact of this move- 
ment on_ delinquency-control programs, correctional 
systems, and research, especially in the areas of “politi- 
cally sensitive institutions,” “agency-determined research,” 
and the inquiry into delinquency causation and criminal 
law. 


The four articles in the second section entitled “Pro- 
grams” emphasize the need to develop and use community 
resources for some juvenile and adult offenders. In 1954, 
Merfyn Turner of London founded Norman House, a 
prototype of the halfway house movement. Here the 
emotional and physical needs of the inadequate released 
offender were met. In “The Lessons of Norman House” he 
reports on its development and influence on the National 
Aftercare Service in England. 

“The Case for Differential Treatment of Delinquents” 
by Dr. Marguerite Q. Warren of California presents 
studies concerning the “matching” of workers, setting, and 
methods with types of delinquents. The findings reveal 
significant information concerning community-based 
treatment programs, incarceration, institution-manage- 
ment problems, etc., and have great impact on correctional 
programs in California. 

Milton Luger of New York, in “Innovations in the 
Treatment of Juvenile Offenders,” explains four basic 
approaches to provide differential treatment techniques 
for troubled adolescents. Of prime interest to this reviewer 
are his program innovations—new careers, cluster pro- 
gramming, apartment complex, aftercare teams, satellite 
camps, and college liason. 

In the fourth treatise of this section, “Realism in Com- 
munity-Based Correctional Services,’ Milton Burdman of 
California underscores the need to strengthen probation, 
parole, and community rehabilitative activities and re- 
sources. This will require significant education of all ele- 
ments of the community concerning the potential of these 
services. He reports that 70 percent of the offenders can 
be successes in these programs while another 15 percent 
may need short-term commitment in a community-based 
correctional facility. Only the remaining 15 percent are 
dangerous violators requiring long-term restraint in cor- 
rectional institutions. 

“New Administrative Forms” is the title of the third 
section which contains three timely essays concerning 
community correctional activities, flexible correctional 
organizations, and citizen participation in correctional 
affairs. In “The Continuum of Corrections” H. G. Moeller, 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons states that if we are to 
successfully reintegrate the offender into the community 
then the community-based programs, work-release, short- 
term furloughs, etc., should be integrated with community 
resources and services available to corrections. 

Harold B. Bradley of California, in “Designing for 
Change: Problems of Planned Innovation in Corrections,” 
spells out some needs of the correctional innovator. These 
are: (1) a design phase in program development; (2) an 
environment that protects planners from the decision- 
making world; (3) research and evaluation of correctional 
practices; and (4) viewing change as a continuous process. 

In the final article of this section, “Some Direction for 
Citizen Involvement in Corrections,’ Professor Vincent 
O’Leary of the state University of New York relates the 
functions of the Correctional Volunteer, the Social Per- 
suader, the Gatekeepers of Opportunity, and the Intimates 
in a correctional agency. He regards them as valuable re- 
sources in correctional programs. 

Local jails and the violent offender are discussed under 
“Special Problems.” Hans W. Mattick of Chicago and 
Attorney Alexander B. Aikman of San Francisco in “The 
Cloacal Region of American Corrections” discuss the 
major obstacles to local jail reform. The authors propose 
redefinition of jail functions, new sentencing procedures, 
career sheriffs, treatment programs, prisoners voting, and 
central control by the state. They express little optimism 
for local jail reform. 

Professor Marvin E. Wolfgang of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in “Corrections and the Violent Offender,” 
relates that the prison system is based primarily on deal- 
ing with the violent offender, and consequently, the non- 
violent inmates receive the same treatment. He stresses 
the need for diagnosis and classification of all incarcerated 
violators to distinguish the violent from the nonviolent 
and provide proper treatment setting for each. 

The final section deals with “Research.” Professor 
Norval Morris of Chicago suggests that deterrence is a 
valuable means of crime control. In “Deterrence and Cor- 
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rections,” he discusses special and general theories of 
deterrence in criminal law and denies a serious conflict 
exists between deterrence and rehabilitation. 

“Trends and Projections in Social Control Systems,” by 
Dean Leslie T. Wilkins of California and Professor 
Thomas Gitchoff of San Diego, states that, for the most 
part, social research is concerned with current social prob- 
lems. The authors note that technological developments 
can project future social changes and problems. They 
underline the need to develop research methodology in the 
social sciences to determine certain consequences for 
social control in the future. 

The last essay, “Crimes, Penalties, and Legislatures,” 
by Carol Crowther of California, a research analyst, 
reports on a “criminal-penalties study.” The findings 
reflect the ineffectiveness of severe penalties, prisons, and 
the “arbitrary-parole decision process” in the criminal- 
justice system. The author emphasizes that improved 
police activity and community rehabilitation programs 
are more effective crime-control measures. The discussion 
concerning primary and secondary penalties and public 
costs is packed with informative material and reveals some 
apparent critical limitations of the criminal-justice system. 

This volume is an inquiry into the need for correctional 
change and a report on the emergence of new and pro- 
gressive correctional programs. It merits careful study 
by both lay and professionals concerned with the criminal- 
justice system. 


Detroit, Mich. ANTHONY S. KUHARICH 


Reforming the Law of Sexual Deviancy 


Sexual Deviations in the Criminal Law: Homo- 
sexual, Exhibitionistic, and Pedophilic Offences 
in Canada. By Alex. K. Gigeroff. Toronto: The 
University of Toronto Press, 1968. Pp. 214. $7.50. 


The category of “sexual offenses” presents more am- 
biguities, contradictions, and irrationalities than perhaps 
any other category of crimes, and all our gratitude is 
owing to those dedicated lawyers and researchers who are 
attempting to create order where until now there has only 
been confusion. They are working in a field where the 
formulators of our legal system did not even attempt to 
particularize the activities they were proscribing, pre- 
ferring to call them by such a term as “the infamous 
crime against nature” and to indict the defendant for “a 
crime not fit to be named.” 

Even in modern times, appellate court judges have 
chosen to omit the facts of the case because they felt “ 
useful purpose can be served in reviewing the sordid de- 
tails.” Under vaguely worded statutes which in earlier 
days referred to “vagrancy” and more recently to “gross 
indecency” or “indecent assaults,” a variety of activities 
have been included—exhibitionism, buggery, fellatio, 
bestiality, pedophilia, homosexuality, rape, statutory rape, 
violent and sadistic assaults, incest—committed with and 
without consenting partners, committed in public and in 
private, committed with and without force. Even a much 
used term like “sodomy” has a variety of meanings under 
the law, sometimes meaning any homosexual penetration, 
more usually referring to anal homosexuality, occasionally 
referring to heterosexual anal intercourse. 

One result of all this confusion and lack of precision is 
that in the field of sexual deviancy data are lacking which 
should be available. When a category such as “gross in- 
decency” includes a variety of offenders, we cannot effec- 
tively study the population, evaluate the results of alter- 
native punitive and rehabilitative courses of action, and 
collect the information that will make it easier for us to 
predict future behavior. 

The lead in an interdisciplinary approach to the problem 
of reforming sexual deviancy laws combining the talents 
of lawyers, sociologists, and psychiatrists, has been taken 
in Canada, probably because the multiplicity of United 
States jurisdictions and the lack of a forum in which a 
national policy can be debated makes the reforming job at 
least 50 times more difficult here than in our neighbor 


to the North. We can be grateful to the less complicated 
situation that exists in Canada, after acknowledging that 
even there the complications are overwhelming, and we 
can be particularly grateful to the Clarke Institute of 
Psychiatry of the University of Toronto which has already 
produced a handbook entitled Pedophilia and Exhibition- 
ism, authored by J. W. Mohr, R. E. Turner, and M. B. 
Jerry, and now has to its credit a ground-breaking volume 
by Alex. K. Gigeroff, research scientist, on the approach 
to legal reform. Mr. Gigeroff can draw not only on his 
own resources but on the Clarke Institute’s continuing 
studies, some of which have been reported in recent issues 
of FEDERAL PROBATION (September 1968, December 1968, 
March 1969, and June 1969). 

Mr. Gigeroff has written a book in six parts, all of 
which have their special values. The first section is a 
comprehensive overview of the development of the law on 
sexual offenses, with special attention to the “contri- 
butions” of Coke, Blackstone, Bentham, and Stephens. 
Coke did not attempt systematic classification, but at 
least he dealt with the topic openly and supported his 
point-of-view (although largely with references to the 
Bible). Blackstone is remarkable for neglecting this phase 
of the law in contrast to his activity in other areas. 
Bentham proposed a new approach; he used his concept 
of utility to deny the wrongfulness of deviant acts in 
much the same terms that Hart, Schur, and Packard do 
today. The concept of “crimes without victims” stems in 
large part from Bentham, although he carried the argu- 
ment further than some contemporaries to attribute 
positive benefits from pederasty such as the “prevention 
of the injury liable to be done to health by solitary grati- 
fication” and the balm to a wife’s mortification if her 
rival is not of her sex but a less-to-be-feared member of 
her husband’s sex. 

The historical section of the book is completed with a 
discussion of Sir James Stephens and his Draft Criminal 
Code of 1878 which was rejected by Britain but accepted 
by Canada. Gigeroff’s conclusion is that there must be a 
middle ground between Bentham’s attempt to design an 
entirely new type of code and Stephens’ reliance on a dis- 
tillation and consolidation of existing law. 

The second part is the legislative genealogy of Canada’s 
sexual deviancy laws from 1869 to 1954. Legislation which 
was imprecise has undergone piecemeal “simplification” 
which continues to obliterate useful distinctions and to 
compound confusion; the planned, coordinated, sustained 
effort which will be required for a thorough revision has 
not been forthcoming. Gigeroff compares Canada’s per- 
formance record with the work of the Wolfenden Report 
Committee which he sees as a model not for all phases of 
reform but for dealing with certain controversial subjects 
and for the mobilization of public opinion for reform. My 
feeling is that Gigeroff gives the Report too much credit; 
it has been cited for a liberal approach, particularly its 
recommendation that homosexual behavior between con- 
senting adults in private be no longer a criminal offense, 
but reading the report indicates an inconsistently severe 
attitude the Committee took toward importuning and other 
public manifestations of homosexuality and prostitution. 
Since homosexuality and prostitution are both largely 
public rather than private activities, the liberalization 
sought by the Wolfenden Commission, and since granted 
in Britain, involves only the small fraction of homo- 
sexuals who remain purely private and that fraction is not 
the object of prosecution in Canada and most parts of the 
United States. Although he has been uncritical of the 
Wolfenden Committee, Gigeroff has admirably traced the 
history of its deliberations. 

The third part of the book is a study of British and 
Canadian case law to see what can be learned from the 
law in practice. We can learn less than we would suppose, 
says the author, because cases are inconsistent and can- 
not be reconciled, sentences vary without reasons that 
can be deduced from the cases, and reported information 
is inadequate. Gigeroff points out one developing cor- 
rectional myth: Prisoners are sent to institutions where 
psychiatrists are available with the expectation that 
psychiatric treatment will be given although the psy- 
chiatric services are usually adequate only to cope with 
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emergencies arising within the prison; the sentencing 
judge’s expectation that psychiatric intervention would 
be rehabilitative has been made in the absence of adequate 
followup studies of the treatment of sexual offenders in 
correctional institutions. “ .. . We are still far from 
establishing research as a built-in component in service 
operations.” 

The fourth part of the book is the analysis and 
structuring of male sexual offenders charged in court in 
one year. Of an estimated 300 persons convicted for gross 
indecency in Canada in 1961, 60 persons (20 percent) were 
included in a study. The author stresses the vagueness of 
the charge. “What merit can there be in maintaining an 
offense phrased and structured in such a way that it 
covers at the same time a 75-year-old man committing 
fellatio in a public washroom and a 16-year-old boy who 
forcibly assaults his 5-year-old cousin in her own home?” 
Gigeroff pleads for the collection of factual data. “There 
is an unfamiliarity with and skepticism over the possible 
application of scientific methods to what have been re- 
garded traditionally as legal problems. It follows that 
there is also a failure to appreciate the relevance of 
empirical studies and to utilize these in the formulation 
of criminal legislation.”” The author takes to task the 
American Law Institute for “colossal blunders” in its 
“most thorough reform of criminal law,” the Model Penal 
Code, and he illustrates how disparate activities are 
grouped under too inclusive headings such as “Deviate 
Sexual Intercourse by Force or Imposition.” 

The book’s concluding sections are a full transcript of 
a 1965 trial on a charge of gross indecency (Appendix I) 
and a brief discussion of proposed 1967 changes in the 
Criminal Code of Canada relating to buggery, bestiality, 
and gross indecency. 

This is a book that represents a formidable effort to see 
how our laws on sexual deviancy got into their present 
confused state, to collect factual data on which to base 
law revision, and to outline methods of sociological re- 
search and legislative approach that could produce better 
laws. Gigeroff’s book, like the deviancy laws, groups 
disparate elements; it could be more unified. The author 
is sometimes uncritical about some efforts of would-be 
reformers such as Bentham and Wolfenden. He has been 
guilty of omitting the index that would have made his 
useful book more useful still, but he has partially redeemed 
himself with a table of cases. Gigeroff’s book does not give 
definitive answers, nor was it intended to, but it asks 
definitive questions and outlines for us the path we will 
have to follow for definitive reforms. It concludes that, 
at least in Canada, the need is for a permanent body 
planning a systematic reform of substantive law and 


_evidentiary and procedural rules, and this body must 


base its work on the kind of research information social 
scientists are now able to provide. When reforms do come, 
their foundation will have been the kind of job that 
Gigeroff has done for us in writing this book. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. JONAS B. ROBITSCHER 


The Positivistic Approach to Criminology 


The Positive School of Criminology: Three 
Lectures By Enrico Ferri. Edited by Stanley E. 
Grupp. Pittsburgh: The University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1968. Pp. 115. $5.95. 


This volume is devoted to the view that classical works 
in sociology and criminology often are neglected with the 
passage of time. The main portion of this volume is com- 
prised of three lectures given by Enrico Ferri in 1901 and 
originally published in 1906. The remainder of the book 
includes a biographical essay by Professor Thorsten Sellin, 
which is a review and assessment of the life and work of 
Ferri; and an extensive introduction by Professor Grupp 
in which he considers the historical importance of the 
various issues in the Ferri lectures. 

Most readers will probably not be as familiar with these 
lectures as with Ferri’s better known major publications, 
The Homicide, Principles of Criminal Law, and Criminal 
Sociology. The lectures contain the basic tenor of Ferri’s 


ideas which he developed more fully in the above sources. 
In the words of Professor Grupp “ ... it should be em- 
phasized that the value of the three lectures does not lie 
in their detailed description of the extensive nuances of 
the Positive School of Criminology—since only their bare 
outlines are set forth—but in the fact that in a few words 
the driving spirit and the dedicated commitment of the 
Positive School are clearly captured.” 

Throughout the three lectures Ferri directly attacks the 
Classical School of Criminology, although each lecture 
has a different focus. In the first lecture he dismisses as 
untenable the emphasis by the Classical School of Crimi- 
nology on the nature of the criminal act and argues for the 
scientific study of the criminal. In the second essay he 
presents his well known classification of criminals (born, 
insane, habitual, occasional, and passionate) and his 
theory on the causes of criminality. Remedies against 
criminality are stressed in the third lecture. Also, in this 
lecture Ferri presents his philosophy of punishment. 

The lectures by Ferri in this volume treat briefly the 
philosophy of the Positive School as it emerged under the 
influence of its early pioneers. Many of the issues raised 
in these lectures such as differing conceptions on the 
nature of human behavior are of contemporary concern. 
The free will position of the Classical School versus the 
“hard” determinism of the Positive School has generated 
much debate in criminology which has continued to this 
date. More recently David Matza in Delinquency and Drift 
describes an intermediate position between these two 
schools. 

It would seem unnecessary for this reviewer to attack 
or defend the basic position taken by Ferri in these 
lectures. Having appeared in print over 60 years ago, the 
issues presented have long been debated in the crimi- 
nological literature. That is not to say that these issues 
are not of contemporary importance. Rather, it appears 
to the reviewer more appropriate to question the utility 
of the reissue of these previously published essays. There 
is little new information presented in this volume for most 
students of criminology. The selections at most provide a 
refresher course for the reader, or perhaps a nostalgic 
reexposure to a “classic.”” The present work does provide 
a short basic introduction to the Positive School of Crimi- 
nology for the “new” student of criminology. However, 
the price of the volume, $5.95, seems too high for the 
amount of material provided. 


Federal Bureau of Prisons DAvID M. PETERSEN 


Much Needed Text on Social Group Work 


Social Work With Groups. By Helen Northen. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1969. Pp. 
270. $7.50. 


Dr. Helen Northen, professor in the School of Social 
Work at the University of Southern California, has writ- 
ten a new and much needed textbook for students in 
schools of social work and for social work practitioners. 
The book represents a reaffirmation of Dr. Northen’s 
faith “that the group, in many instances, is an effective 
instrument for the achievement of social work purposes”; 
and “in small group interaction lies a potentiality for 
growth and positive changes in individuals and in society.” 
She hopes that the book will be a “modest contribution” 
to a “unified theory of social work practice.” It is a 
modest contribution at best. Yet, the author should be con- 
gratulated for tackling such a difficult problem. While 
she misses the mark at a number of points, at other points 
she makes a contribution. 

The book is set up in eight chapters plus an extensive 
bibliography and a helpful index. The first three chapters 
constitute a “frame of reference.” In the first chapter she 
discusses the nature of social work practice. In the next 
chapter she looks at the group as a unit for social work 
practice. Then she looks at the role of the social worker. 
Her approach is fresh and long-needed; however, the first 
three chapters do not come off as well as the remainder of 
the book. 


In chapters four through eight she shows the social 
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worker at work with groups in various stages of develop- 
ment. She tries to do this against the frame of reference 
offered in the first three chapters. She presents chapters 
on the planning and intake stage, the orientation stage, 
exploring and testing the group, the group as a problem- 
solving medium and finally the termination stage. 

The success of the book depends very much on the extent 
to which the author has created a sound theoretical frame 
of reference for the nature of social work practice. This 
is a difficult task at best and seemingly an impossible job 
to do in less than 12 pages. It is scarcely adequate. While 
she considers values, purposes, knowledge, and units of 
service in sketchy fashion, one fails to detect even passing 
reference to the societal impacts of today’s problems on 
social work as professional practice. 

Although this reviewer was disappointed with chapter 
I, it is to be hoped that readers who might feel the same 
way would not stop for in the second chapter a brilliant 
discussion of the group as a unit in social work practice 
is presented. Basing her writing on behavioral science 
concepts the author discusses such key aspects as social 
interaction, purpose, status and role, subgroups, values 
and norms, conflict control and management, group co- 
hesiveness, and stages of development. The author closes 
the chapter by presenting a five-stage model of group 
development. Almost anyone with a willingness to look at 
concepts will benefit from careful study of this excellent 
chapter. 

Chapter III on the role of the social worker is another 
disappointment. It is mistitled and should be called “The 
Role of the Social Worker With Groups.” Where one might 
expect a return to the generic social work approach as 
presented at the beginning of the book, instead one gets 
an extremely limited look at the role of the social worker 
with groups. Relationship, the social worker’s contribution 
to the group, the achievement of competence in action, the 
use of environmental resources are discussed. A part of 
the problem in this chapter appears to be its poor 
structure and the absence of illustrative material. In 
addition, the style of writing is quite involved and would 
have been improved by a concise summary. 

Happily in chapter IV there is an outstanding dis- 
cussion of the planning and intake process. This breaks 
new ground and makes a real contribution. The author 
goes beyond current literature, especially when she brings 
in such fields as child welfare, hospitals, corrections. The 
concept of clear purposes and goals is carefully presented. 
The fine use of social science research findings regarding 
group organization and functioning is most appropriate. 
The newer reaching-out approaches are discussed. This 
material will be very helpful to the agency or worker 
who has to decide when to form a group and how to get 
started with it. 

In chapter V the author continues with clear exposition 
as she discusses the orientation stage. There is good con- 
tinuity between chapter V and chapter IV. In fact, chapter 
V is a brilliant treatment of the initiation and early 
development of relationships. Equally outstanding is her 
handling of the social worker’s role in group interaction. 
The material comes alive when use is made of concrete 
illustrations from practice. 

Chapter VI, “Exploring and Testing the Group,” seems 
to be poorly named. It might better be “Helping Members 
Become Part of the Group and Make Use of the Group in 
Their Social Development.” This chapter is not adequate 
from the standpoint of group work program even though 
there is a brief consideration of the content of group ex- 
perience. In chapter VII the group as a problem-solving 
medium is presented and here we see more clearly the 
activities of the social worker and good use is made of ex- 
amples from practice. Chapter VIII, which deals with the 
termination stage, is generally helpful. 

Unfortunately there is no real pulling together of a 
summary chapter. 

Basically, the style of this book is difficult and all too 
frequently the author obscures the meaning of the 
material without intending to. The book is uneven in 
content with some chapters being quite good and others 
quite disappointing. 

When one reflects upon this particular book, it raises 


many questions. Can anyone develop an overall consistent 
theory of social work practice? Can any one book cover so 
much? Is the stages of development approach to groups 
valid? Is the social and behavioral science material really 
sufficiently integrated with social group work practice? 
Why is there such a limited treatment of the social 
worker’s skill? Why does the role of the worker fail to 
come through more clearly? 

The author is to be complimented on the effort she has 
made to set forth her theory of social work with groups. 
It is to be hoped that others will do the same. In the 
meantime it can hardly be said that this is the last word. 


University of Connecticut HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Reports Received 


Annual Research Review—1968. California Department 
of Corrections, Room 740, 714 P Street, Sacramento, 
Calif. 95814. Pp. 124. Part I of this report reviews seven 
completed research projects and 23 ongoing projects; part 
II discusses a number of medical research programs; part 
III reports on six California Rehabilitation Center 
projects; and part IV comments on nine miscellaneous 
studies. 

Bank Robberies: California Compared With Other 
States, 1931-1968. Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Justice, P. O. Box 1583, Sacramento, Calif. 
95807, 1969. Pp. 30. California’s bank robbery rate was 
higher than that in other states in all but one of the 38 
years covered by this report. The bank robbery trend in 
California during this period closely followed the national 
pattern. The State’s proportion of the Nation’s bank rob- 
beries barely kept pace with the shift in population 
between 1931 and 1968. In 1968 California experienced 
27.6 percent of the bank holdups, about double the 14.1 
percent recorded in 1931. Its share of the population was 
9.9 percent in 1968, slightly more than double the 4.7 per- 
cent noted in 1931. 

Bibliography on Suicide and Suicide Prevention. Public 
Health Service Publication No. 1979. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402, 1969. Pp. 203. $1.75. This bibliography is an 
attempt to meet the need for a single reference source for 
publications on suicide. The years covered are from 1897 
through 1967 and are arranged in two periods (1897-1957 
and 1958-1967). 

California Department of the Youth Authority: A Four- 
Year Report (1965-1968). California Department of the 
Youth Authority, 714 P Street, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 
Pp. 32. Various State programs, undertaken as a result of 
a general reshaping of correctional philosophy, are out- 
lined. The State feels that institutional population growth 
has been halted and that thousands of young people 
and adults who might have been committed to institutions 
are, instead, receiving intensive probation supervision, 
counseling, and training. 

Community Homes and the Approved School System. 
Edited by R. G. Hood and R. F. Sparks. Institute of Crimi- 
nology, University of Cambridge, Cambridge, England, 
1969. Pp. 84. 17s.6d. This report is a collection of papers 
presented to the Cropwood Round-Table Conference held 
in January 1969 at Cambridge. The Conference focussed 
on the organizational and administrative problems facing 
those concerned with the _ residential treatment of 
children and young persons under the new system pro- 
posed in the White Paper, “Children in Trouble.” That 
Paper recommended the abolition of the approved school 
order, its replacement by an order committing a child to 
the care of the local authority, and a consequent end to 
the legal differences between approved schools and other 
forms of residential care. 

The Correctional Trainer. Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Ill., July 1969. Pp. 79. This is the 
third number of Volume 1 of Newsletter for Illinois Cor- 
rectional Staff Training. The newsletter is published in 
alternate months and distributed gratis. 
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Crime & Delinquency in California, Part 2, 1968. Bureau 
of Criminal Statistics, Department of Justice, P. O. Box 
1588, Sacramento, Calif. 95807. Pp. 33. This is the second 
part of the advance report on Crime and Delinquency in 
California. It presents figures on superior court prose- 
cutions and their dispositions, and accounts for persons 
placed on both adult and juvenile probation. 

Criminal Justice Commission, 1968 (Annual Report). 
Criminal Justice Commission, Inc., 900 Court Square 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 21202, 1969. Pp. 21. In its 46th 
annual report the Criminal Justice Commission examines 
its current programs and activities to insure continued 
adherence to its stated purpose: “To promote and secure 
an intelligent and efficient administration of criminal 
justice in Baltimore City, through constructive and helpful 
cooperation with all officers, departments and tribunals 
charged with the administration thereof.” 

Criminal Registration Statutes and Ordinances in the 
United States—A Compilation. By Robert H. Dreher, J.D., 
and Linda Kammler. Center for the Study of Crime, De- 
linquency and Corrections, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, IIll., 1969. Pp. 22. This is a compilation of 
state statutes and city ordinances which require any per- 
son convicted of a felony, sex, or narcotic offense to 
register with state, local, or city agencies on or shortly 
after arrival in the respective jurisdiction. The scope of 
this study includes all 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
and all cities having a population of 50,000 and over. 

Defendants in Iowa Courts, 1935 to 1968. By Walter A. 
Lunden. Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa, 1969. Pp. 128. This report 
was prepared for the Iowa District Judges Association. It 
shows how Iowa courts have treated offenders during the 
years 1935 to 1968 and indicates how the courts in each of 
the 21 judicial districts have adjudicated cases for the 
same years. 

Drug Arrests & Dispositions in California, 1968 (An- 
nual Report). Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Department 
of Justice, P. O. Box 1583, Sacramento, Calif. 95807, 1969. 
Pp. 70. The figures in this annual report show California’s 
drug problem has grown larger and more complex during 
the past year. There is a trend away from marihuana and 
toward dangerous drugs and hard narcotics—especially 
among juveniles. Juvenile arrests for dangerous drugs 
have risen over 700 percent in the past 3 years and juve- 
nile arrests for hard narcotics have increased over 500 
percent. 


Drug Dependence. National Institute of Mental Health, 
5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015, July 
1969. Pp. 35. This experimental issue is prepared jointly 
by the Division of Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse 
and the National Clearinghouse for Mental Health In- 
formation, both in the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Its purpose is to facilitate the dissemination and exchange 
of information in the field of drug dependence and abuse 
and to provide abstracts of the current literature in that 
general field. 

Eliminating Assembly Line Justice. National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10010. This is the report of a meeting held May 15 
at the New York Hilton sponsored by the Program Service 
Bureau of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
The purpose of the Bureau, which was established in 
October 1968, is to mobilize millions of Americans through 
their organizations to become informed and to act wisely 
in the development of meaningful projects and programs 
for the prevention and control of crime and delinquency 
and the correction of offenders. 

Information Review on Crime and Delinquency: Volun- 
teers in Corrections. By William Kirkwood. National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, Division of Research, 
Information and Training, 44 East 23rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10010, November 1968. Pp. 21. This publication dis- 
cusses some of the programs for volunteers in corrections, 
such as those in the Royal Oak, Michigan, Municipal 
Court; the Boulder (Colo.) County District Court, Juve- 
nile Division; the Lane County (Eugene, Oreg.) Juvenile 
Department; the John Howard Association; the Osborne 


Association; and the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency. Also included are various bibliographies, di- 
rectories, and training material relating to volunteers in 
corrections and social welfare. 

Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, Fiscal Year 
1969. (Annual Report). Washington, D. C., 1969. Pp. 52. 
Outlined in detail in this report are the D.C. Juvenile 
Court’s social, judicial, clinical, legal, volunteer, and 
cooperative services. Also presented are the innovative 
establishment of two field probation units; additional pro- 
bation staff; the newly created position of management 
analyst; the initiation of daily detention hearings on juve- 
niles placed in the Receiving Home for beyond-control 
complaints; and the intensive case review of cases await- 
ing hearing for a considerable length of time. 

Juvenile Detention and Community Responsibility: 
Texas Woman’s University Institute Proceedings. Social 
Work Institutes, Department of Sociology and Social 
Work, Texas Woman’s University, Denton, Texas, 1969. 
Pp. 32. On October 8, 1968, the third of a series of social 
work institutes was sponsored by the sociology department 
of the Texas Woman’s University. It was divided into two 
parts: an address, “Juvenile Detention: A State and 
County View,” by Sherwood Norman, director of youth 
correction services for the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency; and a decision-making workshop which had 
as its objectives to (1) illustrate differences of opinion 
about detaining children among, and within, professional 
groups; (2) determine how differences can be resolved by 
group interaction in applying alternatives to detention 
where appropriate; (3) identify obstacles in the way of 
obtaining the services and facilities that make detention 
unnecessary and inappropate for many children; and (4) 
apply group techniques to determine practical means of 
removing these obstacles. 

Model Community Correctional Program: Summary 
Report; Report II, “Community Organization for Correc- 
tionai Services”; Report III, “Crime and Its Correction in 
San Joaquin County.” Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency, 605 Crocker Citizens Bank Building, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814, 1969. The Model Community 
Correctional Project was started 2 years ago under an 
LEAA grant, with matching contributions from San 
Joaquin County. It has been concerned with the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive plan to improve the correctional 
process at the urban community level. After an intensive 
evaluation of San Joaquin County, a typical metropolitan 
area, the Project published a number of recommendations 
in three reports: A Summary Report; Report II (Com- 
munity Organization for Correctional Service); and Re- 
port III (Crime and Its Correction in San Joaquin 
County). Some of the more important recommendations 
outlined are as follows: (1) The adult and juvenile pro- 
bation system should be placed in the executive branch of 
government, however, the presentence investigation 
function should be under judicial control; (2) the pro- 
bation service and the operation of the county jail should 
be combined into a County Department of Corrections; (3) 
the county home for dependent and neglected children and 
all services related to their case and supervision should 
be removed from the Probation Department and placed in 
a noncriminal justice agency for administration; (4) 
people-helping services of state and local governments 
(e.g., probation, schools, welfare, employment, hospital, 
mental health, public health, vocational rehabilitation, 
economic opportunity programs—as well as police agen- 
cies) should be decentralized to neighborhoods and areas; 
(5) closer coordination of county probation and parole 
services with state and federal probation and parole ser- 
vices should be established; (6) comprehensive misde- 
meanant probation services should be established; (7) 
lower (Municipal and Justice) courts should deal with 
criminal defendants on an individual basis, avoiding group 
instruction at arraignment; (8) the judge at arraignment 
should have relevant, verified, information relative to the 
defendant’s ties to the community. If a more comprehen- 
sive probation report is needed, it should be completed 
within 24 hours for misdemeanants and within 2 weeks for 
felons; (9) a jail sentence as a condition of probation or 
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in substitution for a fine should be rarely, if ever, used; 
and (10) the close relationship between the criminal 
justice system and public assistance programs, especially 
in terms of sharing the same client, needs to be recognized 
by the county, state, and federal agencies involved. 


Nassau County Probation Department: 1968 (Annual 
Report). New County Court House, Mineola, N. Y., 1969. 
Pp. 23. This report describes four areas of serious concern 
to the people of Nassau County, N. Y. They are: (1) 
considerable increases in youth crime and delinquency; 
(2) sharp increases in narcotic and drug abuse, partic- 
ularly among young offenders; (3) recidivism; and (4) 
inadequate treatment facilities. 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency: 1968 
(Annual Report). National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. 44 East 23 Street, New York, N. Y. 10010, 1969. 
Pp. 28. In September 1968 NCCD established a Program 
Service Bureau, designed to enlarge its Citizen Action 
Program. The Development Division, in an action that 
sought to develop lay leadership as well as funds, held 
conferences in Boston, New York, Denver, Atlanta, and 
Chicago. NCCD found it could not join a new group 
effort—Citizens for Justice with Order—because of CJO’s 
insistence on both collecting funds and operating its own 
substantive program, which, in major respects, duplicated 
what was being carried out by NCCD. 

Parole Eligibility of Prisoners Serving a Life Sentence. 
By Edwin Powers. Massachusetts Correctional Association, 
33 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108, July 1969. 
Pp. 45. The first part of this report discusses the peno- 
logical traditions of life imprisonment; the possibility of 
life sentences being increased (as more states abolish 
capital punishment) and decreased (as states revise their 
penal codes lessening the number of crimes punishable by 
life imprisonment) ; lifers as model prisoners and parolees; 
and the striking difference in the release procedures of the 
various states and in the composition and powers of the 
paroling authorities. In the second part are outlined the 
laws of the 50 states relating to parole eligibility of 
prisoners serving a life sentence. 

Parole: 1967-1968 (Biennial Report). United States 
Board of Parole, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
20537. Pp. 38. This report covers the work of the U.S. 
Board of Parole and its Youth Correction Division dur- 
ing the 2-year fiscal period 1967-1968. The first section is 
devoted to a brief description of the operation of the crimi- 
nal justice system as it affects the work of the Board of 
Parole. The functions and goals of the Board are set forth; 
the methods used to carry out those functions and the re- 
sults achieved during the past 2 years are then described. 
The organizational structure, workload, and results with 
pertinent statistics, are presented. 

Progress Report: Project on Self-Evaluation and 
Accreditation and An Accreditation Plan for Corrections. 
Project on Self-Evaluation and Accreditation, 111 College 
Park Office Building, 7338 Baltimore Boulevard, College 
Park, Md. 20740, August 1969. Financed by a grant from 
The Ford Foundation, the American Correctional Associ- 
ation’s Project on Self-Evaluation and Accreditation pro- 
poses to establish a national system of accreditation for 
corrections. The Project is limited under terms of the 
grant to a period of 2 years, ending in the fall of 1970. 
The first report was prepared for the American Correc- 
tional Association’s 99th Congress of Correction held in 
August at Minneapolis. It describes the activities and 
accomplishments of the Project in its first 8 months of 
operation. The report on accreditation is presented in 
advance of the regular report (scheduled to be presented 
to the Board of Directors in February 1970) in order to 
gain the benefit of broad response from the entire field of 
corrections. 

A Report on Chicago Crime for 1968. By Virgil W. 
Peterson. Chicago Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 60603, 1969. Pp. 176. Areas covered 
in this report on crime in Chicago in 1968 include admin- 
istration of criminal justice; crime and criminals—syndi- 


cate variety; the gambling racket in the Chicago area; 
gang murders; youth gang violence in Chicago; and crime 
on Chicago Transit Authority facilities and taxicabs. 

Robberies of Banks and Savings & Loan Associations in 
California, 1967. Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Justice, P. O. Box 1583, Sacramento, Calif. 95807. 
Pp. 53. Bank holdups in California in 1967 were 59 percent 
over the number recorded for 1965 (from 298 to 473). 
Savings and loan association cases increased 96 ‘percent 
(from 52 to 102), but part of this rise may have been 
artificial, resulting from more complete data recording in 
1967. The rise in robberies in 1967 gave impetus to the 
installation of protective equipment and the provision for 
security measures, and resulted in the passage of. the 
Federal 1968 Bank Protection Act requiring such pro- 
cedures. 

The San Francisco Juvenile Court: Three-Phase Report 
and Recommendations of the Study Committee. San Fran- 
cisco Council, Bay Area Social Planning Council, 2015 
Steiner Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94115, 1969. From 
December 1967 to June 1969, the San Francisco Council 
of the Bay Area Social Planning Council, at the request 
of the San Francisco Juvenile Justice Commission, con- 
ducted an in-depth study of the juvenile justice system in 
San Francisco. Phase I (December 1968) presents the 
Study Committee’s recommendations on the organization 
of the Juvenile Court, the Juvenile Probation Department, 
and the Juvenile Justice Commission. Phase II (March 
1969) outlines recommendations on the organization of 
the service and treatment components of the juvenile 
justice system. Phase III (June 1969) sets forth recom- 
mendations on the operation and practices of both the 
Court and its service components. 

Seattle Project of the Federal Offenders Rehabilitation 
Program, November 1, 1965 to February 28, 1969 (Final 
Report). Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, P. O. Box 528, 
Olympia, Wash. 98501, June 1969. Pp. 76. This Project 
was one of eight across the Nation which constituted the 
Federal Offenders Rehabilitation Program. The other 
projects were located in Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Pitts- 
burgh, San Antonio, Springfield (Ill.), and Tampa. The 
Seattle Project was established to test the effectiveness of 
using Division of Vocational Rehabilitation staff and pro- 
cedures in the correctional process. 

Some Data on Juror Attitudes Towards Capital Punish- 
ment. By Hans Zeisel. Center for Studies in Criminal 
Justice, University of Chicago Law School, Chicago, IIl., 
1968. Pp. 52. This report brings into focus the dilemma 
whether to keep jurors with scruples against the death 
penalty, at the risk of nullification, or to allow their ex- 
clusion, at the risk of distorting the representatives of 
the jury and reducing somewhat the chance of some de- 
fendants of being acquitted. 

Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Children, 
1967. Children’s Bureau Statistical Series 94. U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969. Pp. 13. 
Approximately 53,000 children were living in public insti- 
tutions for delinquent children on June 30, 1967, an 
increase of 4 percent over 1966. Of this number, 44,763 
were in training schools, 4,655 in forestry camps and 
ranches, and 3,531 in reception and diagnostic centers. 

Virginia Probation and Parole Board, 1967-1968 
(Annual Report). Virginia Probation and Parole Board, 
429 South Belvidere Street, Richmond, Va. 23220. Pp. 54. 
At the close of 1968 there were 103 established probation 
and parole officer positions in Virginia; an analysis of the 
field workload distribution is given in the report. Pro- 
bationers and parolees reported taxable earnings in the 
amount of $10,847,095.64. Probationers made 2,163 pay- 
ments on fines, costs, and restitution amounting to 
$210,848.68. The field staff was involved in the supervision 
of 10,663 cases and completed 6,068 investigations for 
the courts and the Probation and Parole Board. Six hun- 
dred fifty-one parolees were discharged from supervision 
during 1967-68. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Books Received 


Aversion Therapy and Behaviour Disorders: An 
Analysis. By S. Rachman and J. Teasdale. Coral Gables, 
Fla.: University of Miami Press, 1969. Pp. 186. $6.95. 

Crime and Insanity in England, Volume One: The 
Historical Perspective. By Nigel Walker. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company, 1968. Pp. 302. $8.95. 

Criminal Law and Its Processes: The Law of Public 
Order. By M. Cherif Bassiouni. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1969. Pp. 623. $14.50. 

The Definition and Measurement of Mental Health. 
Edited by S. B. Sells. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1968. Pp. 280. $3.00. 

Delinquency in Three Cultures. By Carl M. Rosenquist 
and Edwin I. Megargee. Austin: The University of Texas 
Press, 1969. Pp. 554. $10.00. 


Delinquency: Selected Studies. Edited by Thorsten 


Sellin and Marvin E. Wolfgang. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., Publishers, 1969. Pp. 161. $7.95. 


Deviance and Identity. By John Lofland. Englewood 
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Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 1969. Pp. 330. 
$4.95 (paperback). 


The Life and Legal Writings of Hugo Grotius. By 


Edward Dumbauld. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1969. Pp. 206. $4.95. 


Scottsboro Boy. By Haywood Patterson and Earl Con- 
rad. New York: Collier Books (The Macmillan Company), 
1969. Pp. 320. $1.50. 


Sentencing: The Decision as to Type, Length, and 
Conditions of Sentence. By Robert O. Dawson. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1969. Pp. 428. 

_ Sex in Prison: The Mississippi Experiment With Con- 
jugal Visiting. By Columbus B. Hopper. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1969. Pp. 160. $5.95. 

Theories in Criminology. By Stephen Schafer. New 
York: Random House, 1969. Pp. 335. $7.95. 

Treating the “Untreatable’: Chronic Criminals at 
Herstedvester. By Georg K. Stiirup. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1968. Pp. 266. $10.00. 

Weaning and Human Development. By Gordon R. For- 
rer, M.D. Roslyn Heights, L.I., N. Y.: Libra Publishers, 
Inc., 1969. Pp. 207. $5.95. 


News From the Field 


Attorney General Calls for Pretrial 
Detention of Dangerous Defendants 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell declared on October 
21 that pretrial detention of dangerous defendants is an 
important weapon in the Administration’s program to 
reduce the present crime wave. 

“TI believe that the pretrial release of potentially danger- 
ous defendants constitutes one of the most serious factors 
in the present crime wave,” Mitchell said. “I believe that 
danger to the community must be made a significant con- 
sideration in the ultimate decision to release a suspect.” 

Testifying before the House Judiciary Subcommittee 
No. 4, the Attorney General called for prompt passage of 
the Justice Department’s proposed amendments to the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 (H. R. 12806). 

“Pretrial detention is the heart of H. R. 12806,” 
Mitchell said. “It is the single measure in the proposal 
that can most effectively reduce crime on bail.” 

The Attorney General stated that the proposed amend- 
ments will apply to all federal jurisdictions, but their 
primary impact will be on Washington, D. C., where, he 
said, the crime picture is “frightening.” 

“There is no doubt at all that a significant number of 
serious crimes are being committed by those released on 
bail, although the exact number of these offenders is 
subject to wide divergence of opinion, depending on the 
studies undertaken,” Mitchell added. 

Citing Washington crime statistics, the Attorney Gen- 
eral continued: “In view of such an enormous increase in 
reported crime, the limitation of pretrial detention to capi- 
tal offenses makes no sense at all. The addict-robber, the 
professional burglar, the confirmed rapist are all far more 
dangerous to the community than the husband charged 
with first degree murder of his wife.” 

“Under the proposal a judge in setting nonfinancial re- 
lease conditions will be able to consider danger to the com- 
munity, ending the present anomaly in the law that re- 
quires a judicial officer to forget society and consider risk 
to flight in making a release decision,’ the Attorney 
General said. 

“We have carefully limited this proposal in scope and 
effect so that only the truly dangerous will be held, and 
we have afforded these defendants ample safeguards for 
protection of their rights.” 


National Commission on Violence 
Completed Its Study December 10 


The National Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence, established by President Johnson in June 1968, 
terminated its work December 10, 1969. 

The 13-member Commission, chaired by Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, was asked by the President “to undertake a 
penetrating search for the causes and prevention of 
violence—a search into our national life, our past as 
well as our present, our traditions as well as our insti- 
tutions, our culture, our customs and our laws.” 

Among the nine statements released by the Commission, 
ranging from 5 to 21 pages, are the following on (1) 
Campus Disorder; (2) Firearms and Violence; (3) Vio- 
lence in Television Entertainment Programs; (4) 
Assassination; (5) Violence and Law Enforcement; (6) 
Challenging Our Youth; (7) Violent Crime (Homicide, 
Assault, Rape, Robbery); (8) Civil Disobedience; and 
(9) Group Violence. The statements will appear in a 
single volume which will be available for purchase at 
the close of the year through the Superintendent of 
Documents of the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402. 

Among the 10 paperbound staff reports (not reports of 
the Commission), also available through the Government 
Printing Office, are the following: Violence in America: 
Historical and Comparative Perspectives (Volume I, $1.25 
and Volume 2, $1.50); The Politics of Protest: Violent 
Aspects of Protest and Confrontation ($1.25); Rights in 
Concord: The Response to the Counter-Inaugural Pro- 
test Activities in Washington, D. C. ($1.00); Shoot-Out 
in Cleveland: Black Militants and the Police (75 cents) ; 
Law and Order Reconsidered ($2.50); and Assassination 
and Political Violence ($2.50). The following staff reports 
are now in print: Shut It Down, A College in Crisis; Fire 
Arms and Violence in American Life; and Individual Acts 
and Mass Media. 

Also available through the Government Printing Office 
is the Miami Report of the Miami Study Team on Civil 
Disturbances in Miami, Fla., during the week of August 
5, 1968, and the Commission’s Progress Report of January 
9, 1969 (50 cents). 
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“Operation Intercept” Established To Cut 
Off Flow of Narcotics and Drugs Into U.S. 


Major phases of a massive new law enforcement pro- 
gram to cut off the flow of narcotics, marihuana, and 
dangerous drugs into the United States from across the 
Mexican border went into operation September 21, it 
was announced jointly by Treasury Secretary David M. 
Kennedy and Attorney General John N. Mitchell. 

The Mexican Government was kept fully informed of 
the operation. 

Known as “Operation Intercept,” the program is a 
coordinated effort utilizing the law enforcement resources 
of several branches of the Federal Government. Intensified 
land, sea, and air surveillance along the entire 2,500 miles 
of the United States-Mexican border has gone into effect 
and will be continued for an indefinite period. 

More than 80 percent of the marihuana smoked in the 
United States, about 20 percent of the heroin used, and an 
undetermined volume of illegal amphetamines and bar- 
biturates are smuggled into the United States from 
Mexico, the Attorney General reported. If the source of 
supply is substantially reduced, federal, state and local 
law enforcement will have a better chance of success in 
coping with the remaining use problems, he said. 

Our goal is prevention and prosecution of major traffick- 
ing, the Attorney General added. It is not a punitive opera- 
tion against casual first-time users. 

The following agencies are actively involved in “Opera- 
tion Intercept”: Bureau of Customs, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs, Coast Guard, Navy, Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, and General Services Administration. The 
State Department has maintained liaison with the opera- 
tion. 


Robert W. Freeman 
Dies Unexpectedly 


Robert W. Freeman, 41, federal probation officer for the 
Central District of California, died October 29 from a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Freeman entered the Federal Probation System in 
1955 as a probation officer and was transferred in 1965 
to the Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago as a 
training officer. He returned to Los Angeles in 1968 be- 
cause of progressive impairment in his eyesight. 

He received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and had started working toward his 
doctorate at the University of California, at Los Angeles, 
majoring in sociology. At the time of his death he was 
active in the design and operation of a research project 
relating to the supervision of probationers and parolees. 

Mrs. Freeman resides with her son, Robert, at 14234 
Friar Street, Van Nuys, Calif. 


Patrick V. Murphy Named 
Police Chief of Detroit 


Patrick V. Murphy, former Public Safety Director for 
the District of Columbia and also former administrator 
of the Federal Government’s Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, has been named Detroit’s new police com- 
missioner, effective January 6. 

Murphy served with the New York City Police for 20 
years before coming to Washington. From 1952 to 1961 
he was instructor and training officer with the Police 
Academy and also instructor in police science at the 
College of the City of New York. After, serving as chief 
of police of Syracuse, N. Y., in 1963-64 he was named 
commanding officer of the New York City Police Academy. 
He has a master of public administration degree from the 
City College of New York. 

Murphy wrote an article on “Reflections on Changing 
Law Enforcement Problems” in the September 1969 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Juvenile Arrests for Drug Offenses in 
California Six Times Rate of Adult Arrests 


Juvenile drug offenses in California, as reflected by 
arrests during 1968, are occurring at a rate approximately 
six times that of adults, according to Ronald H. Beattie, 
chief of California’s Bureau of Criminal Statistics. 

While marihuana apparently is still the overall favorite 
among users, dangerous drug offenses are taking place at 
an accelerating pace, Beattie continues. The growing trend 
away from marihuana toward dangerous drugs and hard 
narcotics, especially among juveniles, is reported as 
“startling.”’? Juvenile arrests for dangerous drugs have 
risen over 700 percent in the past 3 years and juvenile 
arrests for hard narcotics have increased over 500 percent. 

There appears to be a strong reciprocal association, 
Beattie finds, between opiates and dangerous drugs among 
adults and between marihuana and dangerous drugs among 
juveniles. 

The proportions of younger persons of white ancestry 
with negligible criminal backgrounds in the drug offender 
population continue to increase, Beattie states. And de- 
fendants with earlier serious criminal records are most 
strongly related to opiate offenses and least strongly to 
marihuana offenses. 

These_and other data are presented in the 70-page 
report, Drug Arrests & Dispositions in California: 1968. 
The report is based on jurisdictional arrest data from 
police summaries and characteristics of offenses and of- 
fenders from a 30 percent sample of rap sheets and arrest 
reports relating to drug law violations. 


Refutes Charge That Work 
Release Inmates Use Narcotics 


In response to alleged use of narcotics by work release 
inmates at the Maryland Correctional Camp Center at 
Jessup, Md., a minimum security facility, the Depart- 
ment of Correctional Services conducted an experiment to 
determine the extent to which narcotics were being used. 

One hundred fifty inmates on work release were selected 
for the experiment. They went into the community daily 
and thus had an opportunity to procure narcotics. 

Tests of urine were made on 61 days of a 103-day period 
during which the experiment was conducted. A correc- 
tional officer was given a list of the men to be tested 
shortly before the specimens were taken. No inmate knew 
on what day he would be called. No more than seven 
tests were requested on any single day. 

Of the 299 specimens taken from 245 men (some were 
tested several times), only 8 showed positive traces—4 of 
them showing traces resulting from prescribed medi- 
cation. Thus, only 4 of the 299 specimens, or only 1.3 per- 
cent, showed traces, according to M. D. Barry, director 
of the work release program. 

The cost of the program was $1,000. Barry reports 
that a more effective program would result if testing took 
place every other day for each inmate in the program. The 
present experiment, he concludes, does indicate, however, 
that the use of narcotics was not a problem with those 
participating in the work release program. 


Use of Heroin Reported To 
Be Spreading in Britain 


There could be 10,000 registered heroin addicts in 
Britain by 1972, according to C. G. Jeffrey, the Home 
Office’s chief inspector for narcotics. 

Speaking at a symposium on narcotic addiction at Brad- 
ford University, Mr. Jeffrey reported: “Heroin is no 
longer exclusive to the jazz scene,” pointing out that 
many of today’s addicts are from universities and come 
from good backgrounds. The number of registered addicts 
in Britain for last year is put at 2,000, a third of them 
teenagers.—The Attack 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Federal Correctional Leaders Appear Before 
Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilitation 


Merrill A. Smith, chief of the Federal Probation System, 
Myrl E. Alexander, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, and George J. Reed, chairman of the United 
States Board of Parole, appeared, on November 8, before 
the President’s Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilitation. 

Established by President Nixon on October 16, the Task 
Force will examine the problems faced by the ex-offender 
in order to determine how best to help him achieve a 
lastingly productive and rewarding return to society and 
to appraise the effectiveness of present prisoner rehabilita- 
tion programs, suggest how such programs might be 
improved, and consider additional steps that could be 
taken. 

John Marshall Briley, senior vice president of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation at Toledo, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the Task Force. The membership is comprised of 
14 representatives from industry, labor, the academic 
community, and the field of psychiatry. 

Among those in the membership who are well known to 
the correctional field are Richard A. McGee, president of 
the Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Karl A. Menninger, M.D., chairman 
of the board of the Menninger Foundation at Topeka, 
Kans.; Norval Morris, director of the University of 
Chicago’s Center for Studies in Criminal Justice; and 
Judge Charles Wright of the Family Court Division, 
Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia. 


John Otto Reinemann Retires 
After 35 Years With the Courts 


Dr. John Otto Reinemann, director of probation for the 
Family Division of the Common Pleas Court of Phila- 
delphia, retired in September after 35 years’ service with 
the courts. 

On November 17 he was given a testimonial dinner at 
which Randolph E. Wise, Philadelphia’s Public Welfare 
Commissioner, presented him with a citation from the 
City of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Reinemann is coauthor with Dr. Negley K. Teeters 
of the text, The Challenge of Delinquency (1950) and 
has written numerous articles in professional journals. 
Since 1962 he has been editor of The Quarterly, published 
by the Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole, 
and Correction. He is a member of the professional 
council of the NCCD and was a delegate from Pennsyl- 
vania to the 1950 and 1960 White House Conferences on 
Children and Youth. 

Shortly after his retirement, Dr. Reinemann joined the 
staff of the Crime Commission of Philadelphia, Inc., as a 
full-time consultant. 


Charles V. Morris Retires 
After 38 Years in Corrections 


Charles V. Morris, assistant director of American Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Correctional Administration since 
— retired in December after 38 years in correctional 
work. 

Morris started his correctional career in 1932 as an 
administrative assistant at the the State Prison Colony at 
Norfolk, Mass. He was secretary of the Corrections 
Section of the United Community Services, Washington, 
D. C., from 1944 to 1954 and also served as an adminis- 
trative assistant on the staff of the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

From 1936 to 19388 Morris was associate editor of the 
Prisons Volume (V) of the Attorney General’s Survey of 
Release Procedures. 

Roger A. Gregory, who has been a member of the 
Institute staff since September 1, will assume Morris’ 
duties. Gregory has an A.B. degree from American Uni- 
versity and is a candidate for an M.S. degree in correc- 
tional administration. 


Edwin J. Coventry Receives 
1969 Richard F. Doyle Award 


Edwin J. Coventry, federal probation officer at Seattle, 
Wash., since 1935, is the recipient of the 1969 Richard F. 
Doyle Award presented annually by the Federal Probation 
Officers Association to the federal probation officer who has 
made the most significant contribution to the Federal Pro- 
bation System and to the field of corrections. Nominations 
are solicited by the awards committee from officers 
throughout the federal probation service. 

A graduate of the University of Washington with magna 
cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa honors, Coventry pursued 
further graduate study in sociology at the University of 
Chicago. Before becoming a federal probation officer he 
was a teaching assistant in sociology at the University of 
Washington. 

Coventry served on various headquarters committees 
dealing with policies and procedures and was on the edi- 
— staff of FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly for more than 

years. 


Joseph N. Shore Named Member 
Of D. C. Board of Parole 


Joseph N. Shore, parole executive of the U.S. Board of 
Parole since 1961, has been named a member of the 
District of Columbia Board of Parole. He took over his 
new responsibilities November 17. 

A graduate of New York University, he received his 
M.A. degree from Ohio State University. Before coming to 
the federal parole board in 1957 as an analyst in the 
supervision section, he was a social worker in correctional 
programs in New York and the District of Columbia and 
for 5 years was an analyst and assistant chief analyst in 
the clemency branch of the Army’s Correction Division. 

On leaving for his new position, Shore asked that his 
“sincere appreciation be expressed to all federal probation 
officers for their assistance and cooperation over the 
years.” “I’ll miss working with them,” he said, “and feel 
they are all friends with whom I don’t want to lose 
contact.” 


4 Percent of Young Adults Have 
Tried Marihuana, Says Gallup Poll 


Twelve persons in every 100 among young adults in 
their twenties say they have tried marihuana, according to 
a survey conducted in October by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll) in over 300 localities 
across the Nation. The proportion for the Nation as a 
whole is 4 in 100, or an estimated 5 million adults. 

The question asked was: “Have you, yourself, ever 
happened to try marihuana?” 

All persons in the survey who said they have not tried 
marihuana were asked if they would try a marihuana 
cigarette if it were offered to them. Four adults in 100 
nationally, and 10 in 100 among adults in their twenties, 
say they would do so. 

A previous Gallup survey of college students showed 22 
percent saying they have tried marihuana. 

Age is clearly a key factor in attitudes toward mari- 
huana use, Dr. Gallup reports. When persons in the cur- 
rent survey were asked about the use of marihuana by 
school students in their own communities, 9 percent 
guessed marihuana is used by “most” students, 37 percent 
said “some,” 34 percent said “hardly any” or “none.” 
Another 20 percent did not express an opinion. 

As reported earlier by Dr. Gallup, the current survey 
found that 84 percent of Americans oppose the legali- 
zation of marihuana. Sharp differences, however, are 
found on the basis of age, educational background, and 
region of the country. 

Much of the opposition to the legalization of mari- 
huana, Dr. Gallup states, stems from the belief that the 
drug has a harmful and potent effect on the user. 
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Albert Morris Receives 
Parsons Memorial Award 


Professor Albert Morris, a teacher of criminology for 
more than 40 years at Boston University and currently 
president of the American Society of Criminology, is the 
winner of the Parsons Memorial Award presented by the 
Massachusetts Correctional Association. 

Established in 1942 to memorialize the late Herbert C. 
Parsons, first commissioner of probation in Massachusetts, 
the award cited Morris for “outstanding achievement in 
the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders.” 

In addition to his authorship of a criminology text, 
Morris has written in many professional journals and has 
been a long-time editor of Correctional Research. 


Hugh Nugent Leaves 
Judicial Center Staff 


Hugh Nugent, first director of education for the Federal 
Judicial Center which was established by law in December 
1967, is leaving December 31 to become director of the 
Center for the Administration of Justice at American 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Nugent came to the Department of Justice in 1958 as 
an attorney in the Appellate Section of the Lands Division 
and in 1963 was named executive assistant to the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Lands Division. In 
1965 he was appointed assistant to the Deputy Attorney 
General and was responsible for planning and evaluation. 

He received his B.S. degree from Rockhurst College and 
an M.A. and LL.B. (with distinction) from the University 
of Kansas City. He also received an LL.M. degree from 
Georgetown University and an M.P.A. degree from Har- 
vard University where he was a fellow of the National 
Institute of Public Affairs. He has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of Maryland (overseas 
program), University of Kansas City, and Rockhurst 
College. 


Elementary School Pupils 
Caught in Narcotics Web 


An investigation into a series of thefts from stores 
and apartments in the Bronx recently turned up a nar- 
cotics angle, according to the New York State Narcotic 
Addiction Control Commission. 

Seven men were arrested and charged by police with 
trading heroin and cocaine with elementary and high 
school pupils in return for stolen television sets, radios, 
and jewelry. 

Police seized 75 bags of heroin, four capsules of cocaine, 
and nearly $250 in cash—the pupils’ lunch money—in 


_ the roundup which took place outside Public School 23, 


the main gathering place for daily exchange. 

Some of the children, ranging ‘in age from 8 to mid- 
teens, had sold narcotics in the schools and were paid in 
small doses for their own use. 


Council of Judges Publishes Guides 
To Sentencing the Dangerous Offender 


Guides to Sentencing the Dangerous Offender is the 
title of a 20-page handbook published by the Council of 
Judges of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10010. 

The handbook was prepared so that judges who wish to 
apply the sentencing procedures of the NCCD’s Model 
Sentencing Act of 1963 may have before them guidelines in 
how to do so immediately, without legislation, although the 
legislation eventually will be needed. The cost of the hand- 
book is 50 cents a copy. 

Chief Judge Alfred P. Murrah of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit is chairman of the 
Council of Judges. 


Serious Crimes in the United States 
During 1968 Rise 17 Percent Over 1967 


Almost 4.5 million serious crimes were recorded during 
1968, a 17 percent rise over 1967. 

The risk of becoming a victim of serious crime in- 
creased 16 percent in 1968 with over 2 victims per each 
100 inhabitants. 

Firearms were used to commit over 8,900 murders, 
65,000 assaults, and 99,000 robberies. 

Daytime burglaries of residences rose 247 percent from 
1960 to 1968. 

Arrests of juveniles for serious crimes increased 78 
percent from 1960 to 1968, while the number of persons 
in the young age group, 10 to 17, increased 25 percent. 

Arrests for narcotic drug law violations in 1968 were 
more than four times as great as 1960. Narcotic arrests 
during 1968 were up 64 percent over 1967, influenced 
primarily by marihuana arrests. 

These and other facts regarding the general crime pic- 
ture in the United States are presented in Uniform Crime 
Reports: 1968, published by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

Uniform Crime Reports gives a nationwide view of 
crime based on police statistics made possible by the 
voluntary cooperation of local law enforcement agencies. 

Copies of the 187-page report may be purchased for 
$1.50 from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 


Garrett Heyns, Nationally 
Known Penologist, Dies 


Dr. Garrett Heyns, 78, executive director of the Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training since 
November 1966, and for 9 years director of the Depart- 
ment of Institutions for the State of Washington, died in 
a hospital at Olympia, Wash., November 3. 

Dr. Heyns received his doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of Michigan and entered correctional 
work in 1937 as warden of the Michigan Reformatory at 
Ionia. From 1940 to 1948 he was director of the Michigan 
State Department of Corrections and a member of the 
parole board from 1948 to 1949. From 1949 to 1957 he 
again served as warden of the Reformatory. 

He had served as president of the American Prison 
Association, the American Parole Association, and the 
National Correctional Administrators Association. During 
World War II he was member of the Under Secretary of 
War Board of Consultants which dealt with military 
correctional problems. In 1965 he was the recipient of 
the Edward R. Cass Award of the American Correctional 
Association. 


Supermarket Shoplifting 
Highest in October 


More supermarket shoplifters are apprehended in Octo- 
ber than in any other month, according to a recent survey 
conducted in one area of a large state by a company which 
specializes in retail security systems. 

The report shows that 10.2 percent of the annual total 
of supermarket shoplifting arrests occurred in October. 
January was the low month with 6.3 percent. 

Here are some other statistics reflected in the report: 

16.6 percent of all arrests were made on Friday. 

34.2 percent of the shoplifters were apprehended between 
3 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

In the adult group (persons over 18 years of age), more 
women, 50.7 percent, were arrested than men. 

62.8 percent of the women caught concealed their loot 
in their purses. 

Each offender had an average of 3.1 items worth $3.40. 

The report estimated that 20 supermarket shoplifters 
steal successfully for each one caught.—FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin 
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Mary E. Switzer To Retire After 
48 Years in Government Service 


Mary E. Switzer, head of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare since its establishment in 1967, will retire 
in Mid-February. The SRS combined welfare and social 
service programs with a total annual budget exceeding 
$8 billion and distributed funds to the needy, disabled, 
and the aged. She held the largest administrative responsi- 
bility of any woman in Government. 

Miss Switzer entered Government service in 1922. In 
1950 she was named commissioner of vocational rehabili- 
tation of the HEW. From 1939 to 1950 she was assistant 
to the administrator of the Federal Security Agency. 

She is the recipient of the President’s Certificate of 
Merit, the HEW Distinguished Service Award, and the 
Albert Lasker Award. 

In the September; 1967 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION she 
wrote an article on “Vocational Rehabilitation and Correc- 
tions: A Promising Partnership.” 


Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower Releases Final Report 


Enactment of a “Correctional Manpower Development 
Act,” with minimum funding of $25 million annually, is 
urged in a report presented on November 6 to President 
Nixon, the Congress, the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the state governors. 

It is one of scores of recommendations contained in a 
heavily documented report from the Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training which has just 
concluded a 3-year study of the Nation’s correctional 
systems. 

The Nation’s soaring crime rate will not be checked 
until sweeping reforms are undertaken in state and fed- 
eral prisons and correctional agencies, the report warns. 
The reforms must be accompanied by a dramatic change 
in the attitudes of employers and the general public 
toward ex-offenders. 

The report states that corrections suffers from totally 
inadequate funding and a lack of public support and 
understanding. A dearth of resources hampers the de- 
velopment of correctional programs and personnel. 

The proposed correctional manpower act, the report 
states, should provide authority for coordination of all 
federal programs involving education, training and utili- 
zation of correctional manpower for administration of a 
comprehensive education and training grant program, and 
provision for technical assistance to agencies, educational 
institutions, and others working to improve educational 
and training opportunities for correctional personnel. 

Even with the suggested funding of $25 million an- 
nually, at least 10 years will be needed if appreciable re- 
sults are to be achieved, the report asserts. 

“The public and their legislators must understand that 
there can be no solution to the problem of recidivism (re- 
peat offenders) as long as harsh laws, huge isolated pris- 
ons, token program resources, and discriminatory practices 
which deprive offenders of employment, education, and 
other opportunities are tolerated,” the report states. 

James V. Bennett, former director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, and Milton G. Rector, director of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, in the letter 
of transmittal, said the 97-page report was entitled A 
Time to Act because the phrase reflects the “critical man- 
power situation confronting our correctional institutions 
and our probation and parole systems.” 

Bennett is president and Rector is Board chairman of 
the Joint Commission which is composed of representatives 
of 95 national organizations in the correctional, criminal 
justice, educational, and public service fields. The views 
of more than 200 consultants were obtained in specially 
commissioned papers and in privately scheduled seminars 
held in Washington, D. C 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


New York State Has an Estimated 
60,000 Active Narcotic Addicts 


New York State residents are more concerned about 
drug abuse than alcoholism, muggings, unemployment, 
poor schools, or racial tension. 


_ There are approximately 60,000 active narcotic addicts 
in the State. 


A sampling of adolescents from New York City slums 
arrested previously for marihuana possession shows that 
40 percent went on to heroin use. 

Eighty-two percent of 1,500 heroin addicts who under- 
took treatment under a state-supported program using 
the drug methadone are still under care with no serious 
new criminal or drug record. 

These are early findings of the New York State Nar- 
a Control Commission’s (NACC) research 
efforts. 

Dr. Daniel Glaser, NACC’s associate commissioner for 
research, has observed that “To prevent drug abuse, we 
have to know its dimensions, its causes, and the conditions 
which promote or impede it. For this we need research... 
because of its potential for research the State Narcotic 
Commission offers more promise of reducing the social 


problem of drug abuse than any other government pro- 
gram in history... .” 


District of Columbia Man Wins 
NCCD Award for Citizen Valor 


Robert L. Robinson, 41, is the recipient of the Carl M. 
Loeb, Jr., Award for Citizen Valor presented each year by 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. The 
award, which carries with it a $5,000 stipend, was pre- 
sented by Attorney General John N. Mitchell in his office 
on December 5. Robinson’s name was proposed by Police 
Chief Jerry V. Wilson of the District of Columbia. 

Christmas Eve, a year ago, Rohinson, owner of a 
photography store, was walking his dog about 9 at night. 
From a gutted, burned-out liquor store in the heart of 
the riot-damaged area of Washington he heard a woman 
calling “Help ... Please help me.” A man, who had 
assaulted her, was standing over her. Robinson, who is 
5-feet-11 and weighs 210 pounds, grabbed the man and 
had him face the wall while he called for the police. The 
man turned out to be wanted by the New York City 
police on a rape charge. 

Loeb, donor of the award, is president of the NCCD’s 
Board of Trustees. 


Paroled Lifers in 
Virginia Make Good 


Virginia lifers continue to prove excellent parole risks, 
according to the results of a 10-year study by the Com- 
monwealth’s Probation and Parole Board. More have died 
from natural causes during the period than have been 
returned as new offenders. 

Since the Virginia law was amended in 1958 to make 
persons with life sentences eligible for parole after 15 
consecutive years of confinement, 196 have been released 
from Virginia prisons. Most of them returned to live and 
work in their home communities and continued to adjust 
successfully under supervision of the Board’s field staff. 

Of the 34 paroled lifers returned to prison during the 
study period, only 7, or 3.5 percent, were recommitted for 
the commission of new felonies. 

When the new law became effective in June 1958, the 
institution reported that there were 389 persons serving 
life sentences. At the end of June 1969, the number was 
reduced to 329. 

Prior to 1958, the only way in which lifers could be 
released was through executive clemency. 
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California Youth Authority Wards 
Help Save Thousands of Wild Ducks 


Twenty California Youth Authority wards were pressed 
into service in September to save thousands of wild 
ducks which have been threatened hy a virulent outbreak 
of botulism. 

Officials of the Mt. Bullion Forestry Camp, where the 
Youth Authority wards are housed, have dubbed the effort 
“Operation Dead Duck,” although it is aimed at saving the 
lives of ailing ducks as well as clearing away the dead 
ones. 

John Fouch, assistant superintendent at Mt. Bullion, 
said the disease has been spreading rapidly among ducks 
in the Mendota Wildlife Refuge near the camp. After a 
duck dies, it’s body quickly becomes covered with maggots 
which are eaten by surviving ducks. In this way, the 
disease quickly spreads to them. 

For the past week, a unit of 20 CYA wards has been 
assigned to wade through the shallow waters of the 
wildlife refuge and pick up the dead and ailing ducks. 

The dead ducks are destroyed to prevent spreading of 
the disease. Live ducks are transferred to a nearby pond, 
where personnel of the Department of Fish and Game 
flush their stomachs in an effort to cure them of botulism. 
Fouch estimated that 60 percent of the surviving ducks are 
being saved in this manner. 


Four Probation Officers Retire Under 
New Provisions of Retirement Act 


Four federal probation officers retired from the Federal 
Probation System October 31, under the recently amended 
provisions of the Retirement Act. 

William J. Cooper, chief probation officer at Albuquer- 
que, N.M., entered the federal probation service in 1956 
after serving as director of parole for the State of New 
Mexico and as a juvenile court probation officer at 
Albuquerque. 

Lloyd Hendricks, who served for 23 years as chief proba- 
tion officer at Columbia, S.C., entered the service in 1941 
after being a high school principal and athletic coach. 

Milton R. Dendy became a probation officer at Green- 
ville, S.C. in 1948 after serving 19 years as a public school 
principal, teacher, and coach. 

Miss Marion Fitzpatrick started her probation officer 
career in 1956 at Norfolk, Va., where she had been on the 
clerical staff for 16 years. 

Two probation officers retired during the summer: 
Leonal O. Bickel at Fairmont, W. Va., who entered the 
service in 1959 and served for 3 years as chief probation 
officer, and William B. Neese of Charleston, S. C., who 
started as a federal probation officer in 1942. 

Frank E. Saunders, chief probation officer at Louisville, 
Ky., since 1966, resigned October 31. Before joining the 
Louisville staff, Saunders had been with the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons 12 years. 


AMS To Promote Nationwide 
Prison Art Show at Chicago 


The correctional program of the Achievement Motivation 
System of Chicago will sponsor its second nationwide 
prison art show in March 1970. In March 1969, 240 
paintings and other art objects were on display for a 
month and were sold at auction for $4,000. 

“We are trying to assist correctional facilities across 
the country,” states Harry H. Woodard, Jr., director of 
the correctional program. “In a nationwide survey we 
discovered that more than 70 institutions have some form 
of art program, but this is not generally known to the 
public at large. Our aim is to draw this area to the pub- 
lic’s attention by holding this show.” 

Artists interested in entering works should contact Miss 
Jerilyn Schumacher, director of the art program, Stone- 
Brandel Center, 1439 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Germany Modernizes 
Its Criminal Laws 


West Germany has a newly revised criminal code that 
is bringing about many changes, writes Alfons Wahl in 
the November-December 1969 issue of the Newsletter of 
the International Prisoners Aid Association. This is the 
first major revision of criminal laws in Germany since 
1871, Wahl states. More convicted offenders are being 
put on probation or parole because of this new legis- 
lation. 

Wahl is federal prosecutor at the Federal Supreme 
Court at Karlsruhe, West Germany, president of Ger- 
many’s Probation Assistance Association, and president- 
designate of the International Prisoners Aid Association. 
In 1953 Wahl was instrumental in having West Germany’s 
criminal code amended so as to provide for adult pro- 
bation and parole. 

The penalties for adultery, sodomy, and homosexual 
relations between consenting adults have been removed, 
Wahl reports. Moreover, judges may not sentence offenders 
to jail terms of up to 6 months without explaining in the 
written judgment in each case why such a short-term 
imprisonment is necessary. When offenders are fined, the 
fines must be based on ability to pay as well as on the 
seriousness of the offense. 

The new probation and parole legislation, Wahl con- 
tinues, stresses treatment and _ resocialization—helping 
offenders become useful and law-abiding members of 
society. There is provision in the new law for a special 
court which is responsible for paroling prisoners. 

West Germany has now become one of the leaders in 
modernizing its criminal laws, Wahl concludes. The newly 
elected Parliament, he adds, is expected to make still 
further amendments to the Penal Procedure Code, based 
on studies and discussions that have been under way for 
some time. 


N. Y. Narcotic Commission 
Premiers Film on Narcotics 


Seven teenagers discuss their own life styles, sharing 
firsthand experiences, and examining their attitudes and 
points of view in the New York State Narcotic Addiction 
Control Commission’s newest film, Grooving, which pre- 
miered on November 24 for an audience of 2,000, most 
of whom were professionals working in the area of drug 
use and abuse. 

The film was the focal point of the marihuana dis- 
cussion which followed opening ceremonies of the state- 
wide, 2-day conference sponsored by the Commission, at 
New York City. 

Produced by Myron Solin of Benchmark Films, the 31- 
minute, 16 mm. color film was well received, according to 
the Commission. 

The film’s seven “featured actors,’ all nonprofessionals, 
range in age from 14 to 18. 


Guide for Drafting Family and Juvenile 
Court Acts Published by Children’s Bureau 


The Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has prepared a booklet 
titled, Legislative Guide for Drafting Family and Juvenile 
Court Acts (Publication No. 472-1969). 

The 57-page guide was developed in response to re- 
quests for technical assistance in drafting family and 
juvenile court acts and increased interest throughout the 
country in juvenile and family courts. The guide is the 
result of research and study that included a review of 
state laws and consultation with state officials engaged 
in drafting new legislation. 

The guide was prepared by William H. Sheridan, 
assistant director of the Bureau’s Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Service. It may be purchased for 35 cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


National Commission Releases 
Report on Violence Among Youth 


“One key to much of the violence in our society lies 
with the young. Our youth account for an ever-increasing 
percentage of crime—greater than their increasing per- 
centage of the population. Arrest rates for violent urban 
crime are two to three times higher among youth aged 15 
to 24 than among older groups in the urban population.” 

This is the opening statement of the report on Chal- 
lenging Our Youth released in November by the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. 

The Commission statement continues: “The cutting edge 
of protest, and the violence which has sometimes accom- 
panied it, has been honed largely by the young in the 
streets and on the campuses. In cities experiencing ghetto 
riots more than half of the persons arrested were teen- 
agers and young adults. Most of the people involved in 
the violence during the Chicago Convention demonstrations 
in August of 1968 were under 25 years of age.” 

Violence by the young, as by persons of all ages, the 
Commission points out, has multiple causes, involving 
many elements of personality and social environment. 
Some young people, even those reared in affluence, the 
Commission adds, “may rob for the thrill involved, others 
for what they hope will be material gain. A few malad- 
justed individuals may engage in wholesale killing; others 
may commit murder in a particular moment of rage or 
calculated coolness. Some may engage in violent forms of 
protest as a deliberate tactic; others may do so out of 
excitement and response to mob psychology.” 

In its statement the Commission stresses the importance 
of involving young people in the political process as well 
as in planning and carrying on useful social projects. In 
the Commission’s view, the lack of such alternatives has 
contributed to the spread of young life-styles which de- 
pend on drugs or which stress hustling, vandalism, rob- 
bery, and even murder. 

The Commission’s statement closes with the following 
guidelines to help achieve an understanding of youth and 
their problems, conflicts, and concerns: 

“It is important to acknowledge openly the existence 
of problems between the generations when they occur. Too 
often, people are so threatened by conflict in opinions that 
they refuse to acknowledge a contrary view, and suppress 
that challenging view. 

“It is imperative for all parties to listen carefully and 
respectfully to one another, with sincere consideration 
for differing opinions or ideas. Listening is not an easily 
practiced art. 

“Stated issues are often a red herring. At times, the 
conflicts cannot be resolved until underlying causal issues 
are identified and dealt with. 

“The resolution of any conflict will be profoundly af- 
fected by the expectations of the adversaries. If leaders 
are perceived by youth as unreasonable and are ap- 
proached with that expectation, the leaders are themselves 
provoked into being unreasonable, and vice versa. 

“All must acknowledge the inevitability of change. The 
older generation can wear itself out trying to fight the 
tide or it can turn the energy of youth to advantage for 
the benefit of all. 

“Resolution of conflict depends on finding areas of 
agreement. Instead of emphasis on differences, which pro- 
motes polarization, it is necessary to identify points in 
common, such as the fact that people seek a voice in 
determining their destiny and dignity as human beings. 

“As a society founded on the principle that every indi- 
vidual has certain inalienable rights and privileges, it is 
important to keep the value of the individual high, in 
spite of the population explosion and the complications 
of modern society. Youth are entitled to full respect as 
persons. Youth in turn must accord respect to persons 
they identify as the ‘older generation.’ ” 


Although the criminal fails in his duty to society, we 


not thereby relieved of our duty to him.—Sir Norwood 
ast. 


President Outlines 13-Point Program 
To Improve Correctional Institutions 


President Nixon presented in November a 13-point 
program as a first step toward improvement of the Na- 
tion’s correctional institutions. He charged the Attorney 
General with responsibility for taking action to carry 
out a number of rehabilitative measures. The 13 points 
are: 

(1) To develop a 10-year plan for correctional reform, 
now given attention only in times of crisis. 

(2) To explore the feasibility of pooling the resources 
of several government jurisdictions for the purpose of 
setting up specialized treatment facilities, especially for 
women offenders, the mentally ill, narcotic addicts, alco- 
holics, and hard-core criminals. 

(3) To place special emphasis on programs for juvenile 
offenders, including group homes, modern diagnostic and 
treatment centers, and new probation mechanisms; this 
effort to be closely coordinated with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(4) To expedite design and construction of the long- 
planned and delayed federal psychiatric study and treat- 
ment facility for mentally disturbed and violent offenders. 

(5) To make a comprehensive study of the constitu- 
tional and medical problems of mental incompetents 
accused of a crime, sentenced for a crime or found inno- 
cent because of mental condition. A new law should be 
drafted which could not only serve the federal jurisdic- 
tion but which might aid state authorities who have 
similar problems. 

(6) To develop and fund experimental facilities as a 
preliminary to replacing antiquated and overcrowded 
jails. The comprehensive, community-oriented facilities 
would bring together a variety of detention efforts, adult 
and juvenile court diagnostic services, treatment programs 
both for those who are incarcerated and those who are on 
supervisory release, and the halfway house concept. 

(7) To give federal technical and financial aid to 
state and local institutions, presently housing 90 percent 
of convicted and accused persons. The federal assistance 
should be specifically directed toward development of 
parole and probation programs and other alternatives to 
incarceration. 

(8) To encourage the private sector to give supple- 
mentary assistance to federal and state prisons. A num- 
ber of voluntary agencies and professional organizations 
are already helping offenders, tutoring them in new skills, 
helping them locate jobs, advising them as they readjust 
to civilian life, and cooperating with the courts in their 
probation programs. Private industry also can help in 
the rehabilitation process by training and hiring released 
offenders. 

(9) To expand training programs in the federal correc- 
tional institutions and to increase efforts to disseminate 
information. 

(10) To establish a task force for the purpose of mak- 
ing recommendations for a unified federal corrections 
system. This would bring about the coordination of the 
various stages of the rehabilitation process—from con- 
finement to work release under supervision and finally to 
an unsupervised release. 

(11) To prepare legislation for the expansion of the 
halfway house program to include a greater number of 
convicted offenders, specifically, those on parole and pro- 
bation who cannot participate in the program at present. 
The Department of Justice also will assist in establishing 
and expanding halfway house projects. 

(12) To conduct extended research into existing correc- 
tional programs and new methods of rehabilitation. 

(13) The Attorney General is to coordinate the numer- 
ous correctional activities now being carried out by a 
number of federal agencies, including the Bureau of 
Prisons, Board of Parole, Office of the Pardon Attorney, 
LEAA, the Social and Rehabilitation Service, the Office 
of Education, the Public Health Service, the Manpower 
Administration of the Department of Labor, and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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Calls on Private Industry To 
Help Rehabilitate Offenders 


Private industry should assume some of the roles of 
correctional agencies and institutions, a Carnegie-Mellon 
University professor believes. 

Alfred Blumstein, professor of urban systems and op- 
erations research in the School of Urban and Public 
Affairs and the Graduate School:of Industrial Administra- 
tion, says that government should encourage industry to 
share the burden of corrections by providing appropriate 
subsidies and incentives. 

“Industry can provide the skills and steady jobs which 
are necessary to rehabilitate offenders when they return 
to society,” Dr. Blumstein says. 

Terming the program “free-enterprise corrections,” 
Blumstein proposes that corporations train offenders in 
specific job skills and supervise their performance under 
a contract and incentive-fee arrangement. Employers 
would also maintain a professional counseling staff to pro- 
vide broader guidance and direction for the offenders. 

Blumstein is former director of the Office of Urban 
Research in the Institute for Defense Analyses, Washing- 
ton, D.C. He also directed the science and technology task 
force of the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice. 

“There are certainly many risks in such a program,” 
Blumstein states, “but judging by the futility of our 
present mechanisms and institutions, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that some new ones may be no worse and, in fact, 
may be appreciably better.” 


The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System, 
a 596-page volume published in 1964 by Daniel Glaser, 
Ph.D., has been released by The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., in a paperback abridged edition of 340 pages. It sells 
for $3.75. The volume documents the results of a 5%- 
year University of Illinois-Ford Foundation research pro- 
gram in the federal correctional system. 

The Battered Child is a 16mm, 58-minute black and 
white documentary film on child abuse based on the book 
of the same title, by Dr. C. Henry Kempe and Dr. Roy E. 
Helfer. The film is available through the Audio-Visual 
Center of Indiana University, Bloomington, 47401, at a 
cost of $240 or a rental fee of $13. 

The ninth annual residential Summer Course on Alcohol 
and Problems of Addiction will be-held May 31 to June 12, 
1970, at Brock University, St. Catherines, Ontario. It will 
be co-sponsored by Brock University and the Addiction 
Research Foundation, an agency of the Province of 
Ontario. The course is designed for professional people in 
law, public administration, medicine, nursing, social work, 
theology, education, and industry. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Summer Course Director, Addiction Re- 
search Foundation, 344 Bloor St. West, Toronto 4, On- 
tario. 

Drug Abuse is the title of a new pamphlet prepared by 
the California Youth Authority and California Delin- 
quency Prevention Commission in cooperation with the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association. The 8-page pamphlet answers 
such questions as “What do doctors consider one of today’s 
major drug abuse problems?” Single copies may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to the Division of Com- 
munity Services, California Youth Authority, 714 i St., 
Sacramento, California 95814. There is a special price for 
quantity orders. 

Joseph A. Barry, a staff member of the Department of 
Justice Criminal Division since 1966, has been named 
general counsel for the U.S. Board of Parole. A graduate 
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Wards of Four CYA Camps Fight 
1,000 Fires in 4-Year Period 


The four youth conservation camps operated jointly by 
the California Youth Authority and the Division of 
Foresty have a dual objective—the conservation of youth 
as well as natural resources. 

A major activity at all four camps continues to be the 
control of forest and brush fires. During the 4-year period 
1965 to 1968 wards at all four camps spent more than 
250,000 man-hours fighting more than 1,000 fires in the 
State’s mountain and foothills areas. In addition, they 
performed a large number of other conservation tasks, 
including clearing of streams, construction of trails, and 
improvement of state parks. 

Each camp accommodates 80 boys from 17 to 21 years 
old. The elements of the camp program—work experience, 
recreational activities, and counseling—have had bene- 
ficial results, the CYA reports. The young men paroled 
from camps, it finds, have generally performed better 
than those from other institutions. 


The study of love is something from which scientists, 
until very recently, have shied away. With the increase, 
however, of interest in the origin of mental illness in 
this century, more and more attention has been paid to 
the infancy and childhood of human beings. What has 
been revealed by these investigations is that love is, with- 
out any question, the most important experience in the 
life of a human being.—Ashley Montague 


of Georgetown University Law School, Barry came to 
the Department in 1953 as a member of the Field Section. 
In 1957 he was with the Criminal Fraud Section and in 
1962 joined the Civil Rights Division. 


Bill Sands, 49, ex-prisoner who turned author and 
founded in 1962 the National Seventh Step Foundation to 
help former prisoners to adjust to life outside the prison, 
died of a heart attack October 28 at Los Angeles. He was 
the author of My Shadow Ran Fast, The 7th Step, and 
Three Days on Campus. He believed that a criminal’s only 
hope for reformation was in guidance from his peers with 
whom he could identify. Mr. Sands real name was Wilbur 
Powell Sewell. 


Parent-Teenager Communication: Bridging the Genera- 
tion Gap is the title of a 20-page Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 438, by Dr. Millard J. Bienvenus, Sr., head of the 
department of sociology at Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana. The pamphlet may be purchased for 25 cents 
from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 


The Urban Scene is a major theme of the 47th Annual 
Meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
March 23 to 26, 1970, at the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins 
Hotels, San Francisco, Calif. Theme topics include 
delivery of health care services, racism, hunger in 
America, the dilemmas in welfare and in education, law 
and order, long range urban planning, and humanizing 
the quality of urban life. About 200 sessions, panels, and 
workshops are scheduled for the 4-day meeting, with more 
than 1,000 program participants. 

The Fifteenth Annual Southern Conference on Correc- 
tions will be held at Florida State University February 
25 to 27. Dr. Vernon Fox is chairman of the University’s 
Department of Criminology and Corrections. 


James L. Hurd, federal probation officer at Louisville, 
Ky., since 1956, has been named chief probation officer. 
Hurd received his A.B. degree from the University of 
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Kentucky, majoring in psychology, and also has studied 
for a graduate degree at the University. Hurd was a 
Jefferson County juvenile court probation officer and a 
staff member of the Kentucky Department of Welfare 
before joining the Federal Probation System. 


Federal Bureau of Prisons institutions reached a 13- 
year low in population on June 30, 1967, with a total of 
19,548 prisoners. The population on June 30, 1968, rose 
to 20,247. The increase during 1968 was attributable to 
a 14 percent increase in the number of persons committed 
for Selective Service law violations and to an 18 percent 
decrease in the number of offenders released. 


H. G. Moeller, assistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons since 1961, has been promoted to deputy direc- 
tor. Moeller entered the federal prison service in 1937. 


Almost a hundred paintings and sculpture works 
were on exhibit and sale during the Statewide Prevention 
Conference sponsored by the Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission, November 24 and 25, at New York City. 
Included were watercolors, charcoals, acrylics, wood relief, 
wire and other metal sculpture, ceramics, and styrofoam 
creations. The artists received 90 percent of sale proceeds. 
The remainder is for a special fund for the purchase of 
art supplies. 

Charles A. Sterman, deputy assistant archivist for the 
Federal Records Center of the National Archives and 
Records Service, retired November 1 after 35 years with 
the Federal Government. He entered service with NARS 
in 1956. Sterman and his staff rendered helpful service to 
the Federal Probation System in 1961 and 1962 in stream- 
lining and standardizing filing, recording, and reporting 
procedures and in designing standard forms for probation 
administration and supervision. In a private capacity 
Sterman will engage in management consultant work. 


Six Federal Probation Officers at Detroit are teaching 
evening courses in sociology, juvenile delinquency, and 
corrections at local colleges and universities. They are: 
Charles F. Hengstebeck, University of Detroit; James H. 
Nugent, Schoolcraft Community College; and George J. 
Miller, Arthur R. Goussy, Walter J. Crider, and Rudolph 
R. Broda at Oakland Community College. 


Allan C. Hubanks, executive director of the Minnesota 
Correctional Service, has been appointed administrator of 
the Inter-Agency Law Enforcement Planning Council of 
the State of Florida. 

Participation of Volunteers in Correctional Programs 
is the title of a report of a study undertaken by the Center 
for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. The study was 
sponsored by the International Prisoners Aid Association. 
The cost of the report is 50 cents. 

Mrs. Ruth Maddern, director of the Michigan Juvenile 
Court Volunteer Program, and formerly casework super- 
visor with the Kalamazoo County, Mich., Department of 
Social Services, has been named Kalamazoo Woman of the 
Year by the Kalamazoo Quota Club “for achievement in 
social services for juveniles.” 

James R. Pace, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Indiana 
since January 1967, has returned to the probation staff of 
the United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia where he had been a probation officer for 11 
years. He returned to Washington to complete his ad- 
vanced degree in criminology at the University of Mary- 
land where he studied prior to being named chief 
probation officer in Indiana. One of Pace’s specialities is 
group counseling. He is writing an article on the subject 
for a near future issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

The Clarke Institute of Psychiatry in Toronto has ap- 
pointed Dr. C. K. McKnight to take charge of its forensic 
service which includes the Psychiatric Clinic of the 
Provincial Court (Family Division) program of Metro- 
politan Toronto operated by the Institute. He has assumed 
the duties of chief of service following the appointment of 
Dr. R. E. Turner, former chief of service, to the position 
of Associate Director-Medical. 


The Iowa Security Medical Facility at Oakdale, Iowa, 
a $5,200,200 institution for treatment of mentally ill of- 
fenders, officially opened in August and was fully operative 
by September with the transfer of the last of the patients 
from the State Men’s Reformatory Security Hospital at 
Anamosa. 

Michael J. Keenan, federal probation officer at Cleveland, 
has been elected vice president of the newly formed 
Cleveland Council on Corrections. President of the organi- 
zation is Mrs. Gloria Battisti, wife of U.S. District Judge 
Frank J. Battisti. Mrs Battisti is a former member of the 
Ohio Pardon and Parole Commission. One of the objectives 
of the Council is to develop a cooperative plan with Cleve- 
land State University in continuing educational programs 
for correctional workers in that area. 

The Iowa State Department of Social Services has 
started construction on the $3,600,000 Eagle Ridge Center 
for the housing and intensive treatment of young, male 
first offenders. The center will consist of 10 minimum- 
security units housed in five buildings, and a service build- 
ing. Nolan Ellandson, director of the Bureau of Adult 
Correction Services, said the new facility will house 180 
inmates, and will be directed by a staff of 150. 


Young People and A.A., a revised edition, is now avail- 
able through the General Service Office of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Featuring 10 case histories of young men and 
women who first came to Alcoholics Anonymous in their 
teens or early twenties, the 42-page pamphlet answers 
questions young people might have regarding a possible 
drinking problem. It also describes how they can obtain 
help through the Fellowship of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Single copies of the pamphlet are available without charge 
from the General Service Office, 305 East 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10017. 

Charles W. Bartlett of Dedham, Mass., has been elected 
president of the Massachusetts Correctional Association, 
an 80-year-old, citizen-sponsored, crime prevention organi- 
zation. A partner in the Boston law firm of Ely, Bartlett, 
Brown, and Proctor, Bartlett is past president of the 
Boston Bar Association. He succeeds Professor Albert 
Morris of Boston University who was president of the 
organization for 6 years and is now president of the 
American Society of Criminology. 

The John Howard Association of Illinois has _ pub- 
lished a pamphlet, Public Relations and Citizen Action 
in the Delinquency and Crime Field: Our Greatest Need. 
Copies are being sent to each correctional institution and 
agency throughout the country. Authored by Joseph R. 
Rowan, executive director, and assisted by John G. Baker, 
retired editorial writer for the Milwaukee Journal, the 
primer in public relations should play an important role 
in helping meet the single greatest need in the delinquency 
and crime field—a better informed and more understand- 
ing public which will support sound policies and provide 
adequate machinery to “do the job.” 

Alcoholics Anonymous is growing at the rate of 20 per- 
cent each year outside the United States and Canada, it 
was reported in October by Dr. John L. Norris, non- 
alcoholic chairman of A.A.’s Board of Trustees. The 
number of groups overseas has increased from 2,784 in 
1967 to 3,840 in 1968. In the United States and Canada, 
where A.A. started in 1935, the number of groups rose 
from 9,895 in 1967 to 10,151 in 1968. There are now 15,030 
A.A. groups in more than 90 countries registered with 
A.A.’s General Service Office in New York. 

Mrs. Audrey Smith Chute, 84, widow of Charles L. 
Chute, founder of the National Probation and Parole 
Association (now the NCCD) and its executive director 
for 27 years until his retirement in 1948, died in July in 
New York City. 

The 29th International Congress on Alcoholism and 
Drug Dependence will be held in Australia February 1 to 
14, 1970, under the sponsorship of the International Coun- 
cil on Alcohol and Addictions, The Foundation for Re- 
search and Treatment of Alcoholism of Australia, and 
The Foundation for Research and Treatment of Alco- 
holism and Drug Dependence of New South Wales. The 
first week of the Congress will be held in Sydney, N.S.W. 
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During the second week workshops will be held in Sydney; 
Melbourne, Victoria; and Adelaide, South Australia. 

Dr. Wladimir G. Aliasberg, 81, a leading psychiatrist 
and author of numerous writings in the correctional field, 
died June 22 in New York City. 


Peter B. Bensinger, former Chicago business execu- 
tive, was appointed by Governor Richard B. Ogilvie as 
chairman of the Illinois Youth Commission. 


Joseph D. Garrett, director of probation, Rensselaer 
County, was elected president of the Council of New York 
State Probation Administrators at their annual meeting. 


W. Foster Jordan, chief probation officer at Birmingham, 
Ala., was elected in October to the Youth and Family 
Services Committee of the Birmingham Baptist Associa- 
tion ‘which comprises 139 churches. 


The Third National Symposium on Law Enforcement 
Science and Technology will be held March 31 to 
April 2, 1970, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
The symposium is sponsored by the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice of the U.S. 
Department of Justice. The purpose of the symposium 
is to foster the application of science and technology to 
the system of criminal justice. 


Over 261,000 robberies occurred in the United States in 
1968, according to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
with an average loss of $269 per robbery. The total loss 
exceeded $70 million. Also, there were more than 1,828,000 
burglaries with an average loss of $298 per burglary, or 
a total loss of approximately $545 million. 


Gwen Monroe, community services consultant for the 
California Youth Authority in San Francisco, joined the 
staff of the Marin County Probation Department in 
November. She will assist in developing a countywide 
delinquency prevention program. 


A training academy for guards in Ohio’s penal institu- 
tions, similar to one already being operated by the Ohio 
Highway Patrol, is scheduled to open early in 1970 at the 
Chillicothe Correctional Institution, formerly a federal 
reformatory, according to Martin A. Janis, director, 
Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction. The ulti- 
mate goal is to better equip guards in the correctional 
facilities to play a greater role in the rehabilitation of the 
inmates. 


A 16 mm. color film, which describes compensatory edu- 
cation programs in California Youth Authority institu- 
tions, has won the “Cindy’’ Award as the best inde- 
pendently produced special report in 1969. The award 
was made by the Information Film Producers of America, 
Ine. Second place went to the Apollo Moon Shot produced 
by NASA. 

Harry E. Russ, Jr., president of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation on Probation, Parole, and Correction, and senior 
psychologist at the State Correctional Institution at 
Dallas, Pa., has been appointed by Attorney General 
William C. Sennett as director of the Northeast Regional 
Office of the Pennsylvania Crime Commission. 


A Handbook of Correctional Psychiatry, compiled by 
staff psychiatrists of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, is 
the first of a series designed to document the experience 
of Bureau psychiatrists, who customarily leave after a 
2-year tour of duty, and to serve as a guide for their 
successors. For a free copy of the Handbook, write Dr. 
Robert B. Levinson, chief of psychology services, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, 101 Indiana Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20537. 

“Operation Restore” is a joint effort by the Kentucky 
Department of Corrections, Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Rehabilitation Services, and State Em- 
ployment Service to provide comprehensive assistance to 
physically or mentally handicapped inmates of the 
Kentucky State Reformatory. Through the efforts of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education, 12 vocational training 
courses are being conducted at the reformatory as an 
extension program of the Jeffersontown Area Vocational 
School. A Corrections Department spokesman indicated 
the program has yielded gratifying results. During the 


first full year of operation, ending in July 1969, 121 of the 
140 inmates assigned to the program completed it suc- 
cessfully. For more information on “Operation Restore,” 
write Office of the Commissioner, Department of Correc- 
tions, State Office Building, Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 


The Ohio Adult Parole Authority is helping unskilled 
and unemployed parolees and probationers with physical 
and mental disabilities learn how to hold a job. An inten- 
sive course of instruction is given, which covers job 
attendance, work habits, rules and responsibilities of em- 
ployer and employee, personal hygiene, budgeting of 
finances, community resources, etc. The program is con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, which also gives parolee participants $40 
a week for maintenance for up to 4 weeks or until their 
first pay checks are received. 


Approximately 400 narcotic addicts can receive treat- 
ment for their addiction in four institutions of the Federal 
Prison System under Title II of the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act (NARA). Under the provisions of the 
Act, the court can sentence federal offenders who are 
addicts, and meet given criteria, to an institution where 
they will receive special treatment for their addiction. 
An additional requirement of the Act is that if an offender 
in the program is paroled, he must participate in a com- 
munity aftercare program for. 10 years or until his 
sentence expires, whichever is earlier. The institutional 
phase of treatment is expected to last a year to 18 months. 


The University of Arizona Department of Public Ad- 
ministration is offering three credit-courses and one non- 
credit inservice seminar in the field of correctional ad- 
ministration at various state and county agencies through- 
out the State. 

The Catonsville Community College at Catonsville, Md., 
has established a correctional services curriculum which 
offers an associate of arts degree to those completing the 
60 credit hours. The program has 15 classes in 10 of the 
State’s correctional institutions. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to train correctional personnel to do a more 
effective job in rehabilitating committed persons. Alvin 
J. T. Zumbrun, associate professor, is correctional services 
coordinator at the college. 


The 97th Annual Forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare will be held at Chicago May 31 to June 5. 
Headquarters of the NCSW are at 22 W. Gay Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. Joe R. Hoffer is the executive 
secretary. 


Mrs. Herbert B. Ehrman, executive director of the 
American League To Abolish Capital Punishment, has 
turned over to Northeastern University Law School 
Library, at Boston, her 40-year collection of writings and 
reports on capital punishment. 

The use of firearms in murder has risen 71 percent since 
1964, according to the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports for 
1968. Firearms were used to commit 8,900 murders last 
year. In 1968 firearms were used in 65,000 aggravated 
assaults (a 117 percent increase since 1964) and in 
99,000 robberies ( a 113 percent increase). 


A graduate program in criminal justice, public ad- 
ministration, psychology, social relations, and forensic 
science is being offered by the John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice, a senior college of the City University 
gal York, 315 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 
10010. 


Stiffer penalties for those convicted of organized crime 
activities were recommended by George Edwards, Judge 
in the U.S. Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, at an NCCD- 
sponsored organized crime seminar in St. Louis on Octo- 
ber 24. Particular emphasis was placed on the court’s role 
in controlling such crime. Similar NCCD seminars were 
held in Pittsburgh, November 18; Cincinnati, November 
21; Syracuse, November 25; and are planned for 
Indianapolis, December 8; and Rochester, January 14. 

A gunman recently robbed a banking institution while 
the bank’s officials were in conference discussing “Should 


the Bank Buy a New Alarm System?”—FBI Law 
Enforcement Bulletin. 
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“What is the Role of the Community in the Development 
of Police Systems?” is the title of the November 1969 
issue of Correctional Research, 22-page publication of the 
Massachusetts Correctional Association, 33 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston 02108. The issue was prepared by Albert 
Morris, emeritus professor of sociology at Boston Uni- 
versity. 


The Federal Prison Industries Board of Directors ap- 
proved, at its November meeting, four new industrial 
construction projects totaling $2 million. FPI sales are 
expected to reach $58 million this fiscal year, a record 
high. 

John E. Carter, 49, director of probation for the Second 
District of the Connecticut State Juvenile Court, died 
unexpectedly in November. He joined the staff of the 
Juvenile Court in 1947 after working as a social worker 
in the State Welfare Department. He had served as an 
instructor at New Haven College, teaching a course in 
juvenile delinquency to police officers. 


Delinquency Today: A Guide for Community Action 
is the title of a 22-page, pocket-size pamphlet published 
by the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 
ment of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 20 cents each. 


The Federal Prison Industries, Inc., is planning to 
establish a model industry at the Federal Youth Center 
at Ashland, Ky., which will simulate conditions in private 
industry within an institutional environment. The concept 
will integrate nontraditional methods of training along 
with industrial production. 


Daniel Glaser, Ph.D., professor of sociology at Rutgers, 
The State University, and associate commissioner in 
charge of research for the New York State Narcotic 
Addiction Control Commission, has been named professor 
of sociology at the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 90007. 


Leadership Letter is the title of a mimeographed youth 
leaders news service offered by Ben Solomon, for many 
years editor of Youth Leaders Digest. Requests for in- 
formation regarding the service should be sent to Ben 
Solomon, P. O. Box 127, Putnam Valley, N. Y. 10579. 
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Rutger University’s 1970 Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies will be held June 28 to July 17. It offers a 3-week 
program of interdisciplinary lectures and 18 specialized 
courses including “Alcohol and Corrections” and “Pro- 
grams for the Homeless Alcoholic.” For a prospectus and 
application form write to: Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 08903. 

The American University’s 30th Institute of Correctional 
Administration, Washington, D. C., will be conducted 
March 6 to May 1, 1970. The 8-week program consists of 
five basic courses of instruction, supplemented by field 
trips to correctional institutions and weekly seminars 
with correctional leaders. A total of 1,220 persons have 
completed the course since it began in 1952, including 
1,085 military personnel and 135 persons from civilian 
jurisdictions. 

Expected commitments of adults and youths to Califor- 
nia’s institutions will be reduced by an estimated 3,178 dur- 
ing 1969-1970 on the basis of first quarter results of the 
State’s subsidy program, according to Allen F. Breed, 
director of the California Youth Authority. 

A total of 239 adults received high school diplomas at 
State of Washington correctional institutions during the 
past year. Twenty-six at the State penitentiary received 


associate of arts degrees from Walla Walla Community 
College. 


John E. Moran, 60, warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at La Tuna, Texas, since 1965, died December 
17 of a heart attack suffered at his home. A graduate of 
Columbia University, Warden Moran entered the federal 
prison service in 1938. Later assignments took him to 
Danbury, Sandstone, Leavenworth, and Lewisburg. He 


served in the central office of the Bureau of Prisons from 
1958 to 1965. 


A billion dollars in federal aid over the next 5 years to 
improve state and local juvenile and adult training and 
correctional institutions was called for in September by 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd, chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. The funds 
requested are a part of Senator Dodd’s “Correctional 
Facilities Improvement Assistance Act,” introduced Sep- 
tember 16, which is based on the findings of a nationwide 


investigation of institutional problems by the Subcom- 
mittee. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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